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So I began with the ancient world, which is the pit whence we 
ave been digged. And I devoted the ten years that were my su 
preme education to writing Ancient Ideals. That brought my notior 
of the story down to the time of Christianity. I gave all my time t 
the book, working eight hours a day, and travelling to see some « 
the things and countries I was studying. I had very little money, 
but I used it, and at last sweated blood to pay for the publication « 
my work. 

Then, with the advantage of this discipline of knowledge, I de 
voted four years to The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ag 
During two of them, I held a lectureship at Columbia, but gave it wy 
as interfering with my real work. Profiting by this further time of 
study and training, I next put ten enthusiastic years on The Med 
ind, and, after that, six or seven years on Thought and / 


pression in the Sixteenth Century. There have been two or three 


smaller books, Freedom of the Mind in History, taking three years; 
and one that is now in the press bringing me to the present time. 
Curiously enough I find that through all these books, if I have 
not been implicitly saying the same thing, I have, without intending 
it, been speaking with the voice of my first conviction as to the cet 
tral human interest of the endeavor and the aim. Forty years, at 


all my mind and energy, have been put upon these books, which 


mention to show the time they have taken. Such as they are, I could 
not have written them had my time been taken by teaching or aca 


demic administration. So much for this layman, now for his view 


Our ideas to-day of things about us are neither particular nor 
static. Rather we conceive a ceaseless movement to pervade the 
world; and we imagine that a like unbroken movement has brought 
all things to the present state of heterogeneous correlation as parts 
f a prodigiously variegated whole. Apparently it is one and the 
same universal movement that extends throughout our present world 
and reaches back through time. Within its sweep. past and present 
become a continuum, and our contemporary happenings are drawn 
into some real or conceptual unity. We recognize one vibrant cur- 
rent constituting an energizing and effective process. Each event is 
harnessed to the other, and the present emerges from the past. All 
seems an organic and possibly intelligent becoming. Perhaps this 
becoming is manifested most concretely in plants and animals. They 
are their past: phylogenetically as the present form of a somehow 


evolving species, and ontogenetically, since each living individual 


hict 
history. 
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wholly new, yet they work in us to-day with new meat 
If we turn from this universal process to our experience or know! 
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tirety. 
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The continuity, or even oneness, between past and present 1s ¢ 
dent in the forms or provinces of knowledg« Phe science 
ology, for example, is a gradual and beautiful growth; its present 
state implies and includes its past, just as the animal o1 wl 
functions it treats of, contain their past geneticall PI 


called, is also an emerg 


wav of mutation. Its fundamental conceptions app e sl 
fered reversal. Yet if the old solidities of matter have bee: 

by nimble units of electric energy; still the group of principles 
plying to the action of tangible 
been, and carry over the bulk of the science in its continuit 
more concrete illustration of mutation accompanying continuity is tl 
manner in which relativity has, for a time at least, been gratt 
Newtonian gravitation. 

And philosophy, that elastic method of ultimate consideration, ot 
thinking any and all problems of the mind out to their final « 
sions or despairs—this method or tissue « f ultimate thinking assured] 
becomes its whole self only in the oneness of its present with its 

Yet changes come, and each age has its intellectual tendencie 
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of the thinking, even the temper, of a period. In modern physics th: 
concepts of relativity and the substitution of electricity and moti 
for stolid matter are expressions of the spirit, the dynamic restle 
ness, of our times. So is our science of psychology, not to mentio 
psychoanalysis specifically. A future age, with another temperament 
and mentality, may not be satisfied with them. 

Knowledge is experience. But not all experience is knowledge 
since experience may come in the guise of feeling or intuition. Sucl 
experience is direct, and is not apprehended through cognition ar 
statement. Indeed much of our experience is rather untranslatabl 
into knowledge or rational statement. Experience of the past,. how 
ever, commonly takes the form of knowledge, or of doubt or co: 
scious ignorance—the two latter being a mode of cognition or f 
ure to know. Yet contemplation of a past event may stir our feeling 
and, as it were, arouse an intuitive sense of its import. To that extent 
our experience of the past might not take the form of knowledge 

In philosophy, realists and idealists still dispute as to the relati 


OT al 


forms of experience to the assumed external world—the worl 

past and present, I would add. Whatever be this relation, the point 
I wish to make is that our knowledge of the past and our knowledg: 
of the present bear a like relation to the data or objects of their r 

spective worlds. Knowledge of the past is the same sort of absory 

tion or mirror of events as knowledge of the present. And if in any 
way knowledge of the present world should be held to reach practical 
identity with the assumed objective data, so one might hold as 

\gain, as each man’s knowledge, or other experience, of the pres 
ent differs from that of his fellows, so will his knowledge of the past 
This is strikingly true of historians living in different ages. Eacl 
age, with its own interests and view of life, will find in the past 
ditferent range of facts and interests. To different succeeding ages 
the past wiil appear, and even be, different. 

\s touching the intellectual identity in us of past and present, we 
should distinguish between evident forms of knowledge, like the sci 
ences, and the material, for example, of past politics and war. The 
scholar may identify his knowledge of philosophy with philosophy’s 
past as well as present, but will pause before identifying the Battk 
of Waterloo with his knowledge of it. In this respect, I should 
group religion and the fine arts of expression with philosophy and 
the sciences. For they also are an intrinsic part of the growth of 
the human spirit, of its feeling, its intuition; part, indeed, of the 
whole nature of man. To be sure, the whole nature of man, includ 


ing reason, may exercise itself in battles. But in them there is more 


% 


physical fact and violence than in tl 
ine. or the sweeter modes of rel 
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rative. But each of these temples is also a concrete and monumental 
embodiment of the skill, the resources and capacities, and the intel 
lectual and spiritual qualities of an epoch. 

So the works of Plato and Aquinas are demonstrative evidence « 
the Greek and medieval minds. They are also part of the substance 
of their respective epochs just as truly as the Battle of Plataea or the 
Babylonian captivity of the Holy See. 

For the purpose of this address, I am taking “history ” in the 
more vital sense of the very life and actuality of the past, out of which 
the present has arisen. And the two points which I have endeavored 
to bring out are, first, the oneness between the present and the past, 
and, secondly, the view of “history” as this very living past and 
present which, as narrative, it seeks to bring to a descriptive state 
ment. 

There is a further point of view which seems proper for us. We 
are historians and scholars, and I would say humanists, rather thar 
physicists, mathematicians, or biologists. Whatever may be the view 
of our brethren the scientists, man is for us historians the centre of 
the world. We regard the sciences humanistically, as manifestations 
of the human mind and a phase of its growth. We are not investi- 
gators of the substantial data of the sciences, nor judges of their 
hypothetical accuracy or possible falsity as descriptions of the world 
\We are concerned with science as one of the modes of advance of 
human thought. And we bear in mind that physical science, and 
each branch of it, is a unity and a whole, made of its present and its 
past; so that the history of any science is verily that science itself in 
its entirety and continuous course from its beginning to what it is 
now and hereafter shall come to be. 

We take similar interest in philosophy, that method and mass of 
ultimate consideration of fact or verity. We would regard it in its 
totality, which is its unity, and consists in an age-long and necessary 
mode of thought. 

Many of us believe that religion is from God; but for us as his- 
torians it is another mode of the flowering of the human spirit, yet 
rather in the way of intuition and immediate conviction than by the 
gray path of reason. For us the past and present of religion, in all 
its manifestations, is one, even as philosophy is one. And we would 
make and keep our history of religion a true expression of its mani- 
fold growth and being. 

In the same way we would work as historians of those glories of 
the mind which come to us in the forms of poetry and imaginative 
prose, and in the forms of the visual arts. And similarly would we 


view all human institutions, social, political, and belligerent—for man 
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is a warring animal. We consider them in their time-unity 
studying them, should hold their past as one with their latest 
festations. So we weave into their growing web the salient event 
battles, dynastic changes, executions, famines, and noisy rev 


their 


through which they have wound their course 


If we seek a further and universal unification of our « eptions 


of these manifold courses of human growt! erhaps we s { t 
in a conception of humanity, of human life ne in its fruitful 

and pregnant present. Human life may well be held a univers 
dynamic unity in its manifestations, past, present, and to come 
though for our intellectual and classificatory convenience we d 


it into branches. 


And now, if our considerations are valid, it becomes clear in wl 


spirit and with what thoughts in mind wi ld write tt 
history. We should strive to maintain this tw { 
time-dimension of past and present, and the 
life through its divers manifestations in rel! ! S ( 
institutions, and conduct. We should teach and writ 
veritable mirror, the alter ego, of this vibrant whol l { f 
man growth. No one can compass this universal story But « 
us may set forth what he has to teach so that all the facts shall he 
constituent, and each fact shall appear in its topical relations! 
exhibit its causal bearing. The stgry, and every part of it, is al 
emergent growth; and the facts which possess the broadest 
and connective value will best show its succeeding stages lI 
the choice of such cardinal and potent facts, perhaps we may he ' 
to present our topic in its furthest trut s a chord in tl 
of man. 

An awful time-honored figure looms before us, det t 
dealt with. Its name is “ historical fact”. Since our histe t 
or written, is to be truthful, the very alter ego of the course of event 
one must take pains to be accurate. There is no telling when som 
small accuracy may prove a luminous link in the causal s enc 
But usually accuracy relates to details and circumstances rather 1 


to the larger features of the story. How can one be accurat 
the Battle of Salamis or the assassination of Julius Caesar ?—ever 
though one were a contemporary with access to the newspapers of the 


following day. One will look to them for obvious details, whi 


about the fact. As for the event in its more essential nature, the his 
torian will have to construct it out of his best knowledge and intell 


gence. Using our points of data, we form a « 
event must have taken place, or probably took place. This is wl 


every historian does of necessity. When 
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tails, he has the more arduous task of their joinder and interpretation 
Insight and judgment apply to this process, rather than accuracy 
The result must be largely a matter of wise inference. 

There are still two further considerations touching the conceptio: 
of “historical fact”. One is the human equation, and the other the 
multiple significance of every so-called fact. 

Mark well the disturbing function of the human equation. Not 
merely is the fact’s interpretation affected, in ways dependent on the 
interpreter’s intelligence and bent of interest. But, beyond this, a 
molding and creative manifold of understanding enters and makes 
part of the fact itself. Caesar’s death had different significance fo1 
each one of those Roman notables whose swords met in his body 
It was differently intended, and also bore different results, according 
to the temperament, motives, and situation of each. Indeed it was 
for each a different fact. No fact can be in and of itself alone 
very fact comes to pass in its relationships and bearings, as well as 
in itself—if indeed there be any clearly marked and delimited ttself 
lhe causes of Caesar’s death had worked up to it through the whole 
antecedent history of Rome—of mankind, if you will. More im 


mediately it was brought about by the tempers and motives of the 


conspirators. Neither its causes, its manifold significance, nor its 
effects could be the same for an ethical intellectual like Brutus and 
for the sweaty mob about to take the air in Caesar’s gardens beyond 


the Tiber. 


Not only a striking event like Caesar’s death, but every incident 
in life is exhaustless in its bearings; and since its substance extends 


to its relationships and effects, a multiplicity of actuality as well as 


meaning is very part of it. 


But, furthermore, the understanding of a fact by contemporari 
is part of its bearing and effect, and so part of the fact itself. This 
would, of course, apply to divergent understandings of it. Accounts 
that differ may be equally justifiable and equally true. Each one may 


set forth a different phase. Divergent histories, contemporary or 
future, may be each a receptacle and true expression of some actuality. 
But such histories are also part of the bearing and result of the fact, 
and so a part of it. And this is the ground of the justifiability, and 
indeed of the transcendent unity, of history as narrative and as one 
and the same with the course of the events described. As the events 
form an organic continuum, so should the expression be. 

There is still a last complexity—perplexity it may seem. The 
very notion of fact, and what the real fact is, has varied marvellously 
among men; and this too, with no conscious weighing of the meta- 


hvsics of the matter. The phenomena, for example, of what we 


call the physical or natural wi 
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thought, the interwoven tissue of event itself, the element of con 
tinuity without which nothing is or can ever have been. Every ol 
ject in nature, every bit of science, every philosophic theory, eve 
phase and kind of religion, and every constructive or destructive a 
And the history of politics, of science, of philosophy, of art, or « 
relig 

ts emergent growth, its present, or even future, culmination and d 


cay, through which its elements pass into other phases of the cosm 


process. 
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of life, possesses the constituent of being and becoming which is time 


gion, is politics, science, philosophy, art, or religion in its genesis, 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AS LIAISON BETWEEN 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


TueE use of historical data for the purpose of reaching soci 


chological generalizations concerning social institutions and collective 


behavior has been subject to attack from both historians and sociol 


gists. Such a combination, it is declared, is neither ¢ hist 
sound sociology; it is only a muddling confusion of two methods 


each of which has its valuable function to perform if o1 t be 


free from entangling alliances. The misunderstanding ] 
from the need of defining the terms history and sociology. and at the 


same time maintaining the connection between the two studies as thus 


differentiated. 


urpose of this essay to try to resolve these difficultic 


It is the ] 


and thus to answer methodological criticisms of the appt 


cated above. This will be attempted by discussir 1) the relation 


of this method to history as critically defined, (2) its relation t 


ology, and (3) its use of social psychology as liaison between the tw 
The question, though apparently an abstract and futile query, is | 
mental. The controversy has been, and continu es t ( on 


the roots of which lead into profound considerations 
logical principles of science. The nature of these problems w 


hoped, become clearer as the discussion proceeds 


The answer to this question can not be given until we have 
definition of what constitutes history. The history of historiogra 
phy? lies beyond our present scope. The word itself reflects its 
earlier meaning. La storia, Il’histoire, die Geschichte. all mean the 
narrative of what happened 
closely allied with literature than with philosophy or science. It is s 
considered by many to-day.2- On the other hand, with the insistence 
on closer relations of knowledge to life, dissatisfaction arose with tl 
mere cataloguing of facts, because it led to no explanatory « 
sion.* Accordingly, there followed emphasis on a connected account 

1J. T. Shotwell, The History of History; V. Letelier 1 Evolucion 
toria 

2 The Italian school of Croce, Villari, et al. Cf. G 
EC. Lindeman seems to subscribe to this same view, tl 
posite camp. Social Discovery, pp. 40 f 


3 See F. J. Teggart, Processes of History, pt 
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f events; which in turn involved some conception of the meaning 
the events for each other.*. This shift of emphasis from facts 
meanings marks the beginning at once of modern history and of ¢! 
controversy which has been waged about the method of interpreta 
tion of history. Though interpretations of history date back 
\ristotle and Plato, and to the early Hebrew historians, the systemat 


attempts to find a “thread of historical development ” are compara 
tively modern. At any rate the current war against the philosop! 
of history finds its targets principally in the last century. Prevaili: 
tvpes of historical interpretation through the ages reflect faithfull 
the dominant intellectual interest of the successive periods.° 

It has now become respectable to define history as “ the record of 
the transitions and transformations of human activity ”;° as “a study 
of how man has come to be as he is and to believe as he does ”.* Thi 
is not to be confused with philosophy, which seeks “a system of ide 
or judgments, as abstract as possible, utterly denuded of all the acci 
dents of time and space’, and explains facts in defining them.* 

What, then, is this technic of modern historians? S. J. Case pre 
sents the following characteristics: (1) it must deal with concret 
data (the “ documentary statistics ” so often discussed) ; (2) society 
must be the point of departure in historical reconstruction, for docu 
ments are after all a product of the social order; (3) history must be 
treated as an on-going process, a development; (4) hence it is con 
cerned with genetic relationships—the causal nexus underlying the 
phenomena; (5) these demand a recognition of various types of con 
tacts with the environment, physical, social, and psychological; (6) 
it will be interested in institutions as revealing the common habits 
and beliefs of a particular age.” To these may be added a seventh, 
which may be assumed to be characteristic of all scientific, scholar], 
study: it will be disinterested as a prime condition of its giving a 
reliable statement of historical facts and sequences.’® “ The histort 
cal character is not in the facts, but in the manner of knowing 


711 


them.’ 


*Cf. A. F. Pollard, Factors in Modern History, pp. 2 f 
5 J. T. Shotwell, Am. Hist. Rev., XVIII. 692 ff. See the suggestive sketch read 
Professor Carl Becker before the American Sociological Society, Proceedings ot 
he Am. Sociol. Soc., VII. (1912) 73-107 
6 J. Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 110. 
7 J. H. Robinson, Mind in the Making, p. 6. 
8 W. Roscher, Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber die Staatswirtschaft, etc., quoted 
by A. W. Small, Origins of Sociology, p. 156. 
The Historical Study of Religion”, in Journal of Religion, I. (1921) 2-8 
Cf. C. Seignobos, Revue Philosophique, XXIV. 29. 


Langlois and Seignobos, Jntrod. to the Study of History, p. 63 n 
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In detail this method proceeds as follows: I The student 


‘ ar | ] +7 +! ] ] 
seeks his tacts. These are revealed o1 Vv indire rough the 
lium of traces and effects, rather than by direct observati Phese 


traces. however, are of two kinds: traces on physical objects wl 
ire directly observed ; and traces on the human mind, which ar 

itted orally or in writing. The details of the process of as 
ing the facts are set down at some length by Professor Seig1 


article on “ Les Conditions Psychologiques de la Connaissanes 


Histoire ”’. The methodological problems at this stage ar 

ally those of documentary criticism; though the same writer els 
where '* points out that there are three kinds of facts: the e 
tions and motives clear] vowed | ut] s. the t S ] 


attributed by authors to their contemporaries, and the 1 tives w 
we mav attribute to them on the basis of our own motives : 


ist reveals the limits of the introspective psychology which S 


S applying ; but to this we shall return later.) 


(2) Having accumulated docut entary statistics, the student 
groups his facts These classifications may follow line 
logical, geographical, or logical (psychol 
repeated facts (sic) must be balanced by particular facts wl 
them historical context and meaning: and due place must be 


cidental events ‘which may modify historical trend 
(3) Then follows the attempt t nnect f where 
lata are lacking; which must be done, in history, 1 nstructive re 


ine 
ning. 


Here the following precautions must be observed 1) re 
soning should never be combined with the analysis of a document 
fill lacunae or to organize materials: ) facts deri 


amination should never be confused with inferr: 


sclous reasoning (t.¢., reasoning not conforming to | neve! 
permussible ; (d) if reasoning leaves the least doubt, no attempt 


be made to state a conclusion, but the findings should be left 
conjectural stage; (¢) it is not permissible to return t niecture 


and endeavor to transform it into a certainty, for this opens the w 


for prejudiced judgment. 


(4) Now comes the most precarious step in a scientific history 
the development of inferences from established facts, or the induct 
from specific data to general laws. This type of reasoning must be 


12 [bid., passim 


Revue Philosophique, XXIV. 1 168 See F. H 
Scientific Study of Human Socicty, pp 
14 Langlois and Seignobos, op. cit., | ) 


5 Ibid., pp. 232-251 
16 Jbid., pp 252-254 Set J M. Vincent, Histor uf rch, ft x 
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governed by the following rules:'7 The procedure will begin with 
the particular historical fact, seek a general proposition or law based 
on experience of human affairs, and conclude with an inference from 
the fact. To draw a safe conclusion two conditions must be met 
the general proposition must be accurate, being inseparably a connec 
tion between the two facts; and only such propositions may be us« 
as go into detail, hence demanding detailed knowledge of the par- 
ticular fact which must first be established beyond doubt. The gen 
eral law used as the basis of such inference must be formulated s: 
as to guarantee that in every case where x occurs y occurs. Isolated 
details or abstract facts should be avoided lest there be over-general- 
izing from inadequate data. All conditions operating in the milieu 
in which the fact is found must be taken into account. 

But we have now reached very controversial ground, as between 


the “older” historians and the “new” history. The controversy 


hinges upon the question whether a science of history is either de- 


sirable or possible. The position of the “new” history is really a 
concession to current educational demands for social values in the 
curriculum, which insist that history must make some contribution to 
contemporary life. This contribution is either that of providing a 
genetic account of current social phenomena,'* or else the provision 
of parallel situations for purposes of comparison.** The former 
point of view would seem to limit effective history to the last century 
or so, except in the cases of deep-rooted features of contemporary 
life such as ancient creeds still uttered, Greek patterns in art, o1 
Roman precedents in law. The latter position, stressing the essential 
similarity of human reactions throughout history,?° believes in_ the 
possibility of tracing definite relations which may be called “ typical ” 
or “ inevitable” in given situations. It is with this latter interpreta- 
tion of the function of history that we are here concerned.” 

We are accordingly involved in a problem of crucial importance 
for our discussion. If we are to secure light upon current social 
institutions and movements by comparing the social processes with 
presumably analogous processes in the past, our major premise must 
be that it is possible to formulate general laws which, like scientific 

‘ Langlois and Seignobos, op. cit., pp. 257-261 

SJ. H. Robinson, The New History, pp. 17-25. 

im. Jour. Sociology, XXXI. 186 (but contrast with this the protest of the 
Statesman, X., 1917, 300-301, against such a tendency toward philistinism) ; 
\uguste Comte, Positive Philosophy (ed. Martineau), II. 162; F. Harrison, Meaning 
of History, ch. I.; S. J. Case, Journal of Religion, I. (1921) 5, 15 f. 
20 Even Vincent acknowledges this (//ist. Research, p. 177) 
21 See H. E. Barnes, The New History and the Social Studies, p. 341; H. Berr 
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laws, may be used for limited prediction This me “ti 
marized bv one ot its most severe critics, d ( 
In simplified form the historical method ‘ 
a. Selection of significant events 
b Accurate description or those events 
c. Discovery of the causes and effects é 
d. Prediction of future events in tern 
tionships discovered in past event 
Not all historians, to say nothing ot t t 
e ag eed the last two steps be eg t t 
Let us first survey the arguments against 
torical method, and then see whether they « he ancwer 
factorily. 
(1) The first group of arguments is d 


tion of “laws of history”. It id tl 
of which Case speaks is not a YT 

dingly the causal factors which play importar part in the 
development of scientific la in » isolated 


of social phenomena for a simpl 


1 rees a simplifi 


4 
come over-simplification and thus scientificall 
adjusting process ” in the historical situatio1 ust ¢ 
historian ”’.*4 
(2) The other problem raised by the 
laws ” is that: 
lit 
€alities OI story ire nic 
i 
e facts of importance the é t 
ties, but rather those that give to the 
icts of importance in representing and explaining | 
mmon to all leader f religis re t 


Luther unique, that disti 


nent a sociologist as E. A. Ross, wl listit | 


ho « stingul 4 


This idea of the function of history is reinforced even by so promi- 


ology on the basis that history is conce 


srned only with tl 


1 
unique, particular events, while sociology is only intereste 
events capable of formulation into general laws Phe historian, he 
says, “clings to the particular while the soc: logist cancel t the 
particular ”.*7 According to this point of view, fit | lar 

22 Social Discovery, pf f 

23 M. C. Otto, Things a 2] p. & 

24E. C. Lis n, op pp. 38 
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event into a general law is to rob it of its essential quality as an h 
torical fact. 

(3) Another form of the attack upon a science of history is 
based upon the notion of repetition as the basis of scientific general 


ization. Science, it is said, is interested only in repeated coincidences 


Only recurrent facts are for it significant. But history never repeats 
itself, never presents recurrent or identical situations. Therefore his 
tory is not amenable to laws, like natural science.*® 

(4) Or again, the protest arises from the side of the philosophe 


who objects that “laws ” of history negate the freedom of the humat 
will. In reaction against the various determinisms of historical the 


ories, and out of a suspicion that rigid mechanisms were being fot 


mulated without regard to all the human facts involved there cam 
the emphasis in social philosophy upon human freedom of will 
Thus Henry Osborn Taylor in a rather inconsistent book on 7 


Freedom of the Mind in History savs: 


The wilful choices of the mind are the true human factors in hun 


progress or retrogression. And sometimes these decisions of the f 
ntell; h +} ] ] + 
intelligence show themselves so apparently adverse to the leading 
circumstance and material advantage, so disregardful of it all. as to make 
true antinomy, a conflicting principle of will athwart the sequences « 


(5) A fifth line of attack is that which emphasizes the fact that 
science is based on relations of cause and effect. It is argued that i1 


the field of history the establishing of causal relations is unreliable, 


Ll 


because, in the first place, that which precedes is not de facto a cause 
of that which follows. To trace chronological sequences is not t 


establish a genetic relationship between the events.*? Or further, the 
coincidence of two events, A and B, does not establish a causal re 
lation, for four possibilities, not two, exist: that A caused B, that B 
caused A, or (and here lies the difficulty) that A and B were caused 
by C, or that A was caused by C and B by D. A methodological 
danger is pointed out by Langlois and Seignobos: that a predilection 
as to the causal relation may all too easily operate selectively upon 
the documents, creating a tacit contest between what is in the docu 
ments and what ts to be expected in the light of the preconceived 
“law” of such events.** Lindeman ** goes so far as to say that 

28 Lindeman, op. cit., pp. 46-48; New Statesman, X. 301; Vincent, op. cit., ] 

29 See Herbert Croly’s introduction to Lindeman, op. cit., pp. x f 

»P. 23. Cf. pp. 15-25; also Lindeman, op. cit., p. 42 

1See M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Socicty, p. 221. Cf 
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practically all historical cause-and-effect re ‘ 
tions of this sort. He further adds that th 
lus-response mechanism in groups makes cl le f 
effect impossible.** It is in connection with this ft 
lem that the distinction has meaning which pre 
that which starts with premises from tl est ( 
insisting that on the contrary history starts with th 
the present It 1s objected, finally, that the s« 
cause ind effect leads to arbitt sol t 
reaction studied from the related social 
quate perspective 
6) Two quite extreme « cisms 

will ircely he take ve St 
The first is the sweeping statement of Linde t 
even the descriptive data of hist e unc 
poses In this connection he cites tl e < ( 
torical ption a) that one 1 tel ( 
has not observed: (1 that « ven an histor il comy 1t¢ 
nvalidated by partialit ind that ( : 
colored by presuppositions to cause and effect 

sm comes from a member of the Ital school 
resented by Benedetto ¢ ce nd Pas \ ( 
that history can not become a science, be S eall 
is, science is concerned with the general epts de 1 t 
while art 1s concerned with intuitions arisi from the i nat 
ind it is futile to attempt to translate 
entine concepts Villari, who s 5 1 tiie 
so much 1n rational analysis as in artistic appreciati ‘ 
d fhiculty of making social sciences exact ike nat 

sciences, in the following vague words: “ I believ: tw \ 
remain an insoluble problem unless the work of 

supported by that of conscience, which le ft 

Briefly summarized, then, the reas t 
a science of history are as follows: science is I ( 


ot events in such inseparable unity as 
relationship of cause and effect which binds them tog 
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peatedly. History never presents us with such recurrence of identical 
situations as to make such correlations possible. Furthermore, the 
historical method fails to reveal the underlying processes. The real 
quality of an event is found in its uniqueness, its individuality, which 
is lost when it is subjected to that process of abstraction whereby only 
its duplicated features are preserved as conditions of its membership 
in a class of similar events. Human action can never be reduced t 
an exact science since it includes an unpredictable and absolutel 
chance factor of free will, which frequently upsets all “laws” 
Finally, historical records can not furnish us with the necessary di 
tails to establish and verify relationships of cause and effect; and any 
attempt to find such relationships produces light not upon the hi 
torical events, but rather upon the rationalizations of the researcher.* 
If these objections were all sustained, then the historico-sociologi 


ly] 


d stand condemned. Let us therefore examine tl 


e 


cal method wou 


arguments and see if tl 


ley are as incontrovertible as they appear. 
The basic assumption of the nature of science is that it is not con 
cerned with unique phenomena, but only with recurrent facts. It 
should be noted in passing that there are sciences which concern t 
selves with unique phenomena in an endeavor to describe them a 
curately.** Such are descriptive astronomy, geology, geography, 
1 


palaeontology, the classification of species. Yet even these are con 
cerned with general characteristics of the individual as lasting phe 


nomena. But this fact does not destroy the general contention that 


the type of science of history with which we are here concerned, “ the 
science of men in their activities as social beings ’’,*4 involves the con 


ception of repetition. Quite obviously, it was with historical reps 


titions that Tarde was concerned: *° 
Science is the coordination of phenomena regarded from the side of their 
repetitions. . . . Repetition means the production of something that at 


the same time preserves the original; . . . History, as we know, becomes 
a science only when the relations of causality which it reveals are shown 


to exist between a general cause, capable of repetition or actually re 


peating itself, and a general effect, also repeated or capable of repetition 


42 The last group of criticisms is not here included because that of Lindeman 
if taken seriously, would invalidate not only the entire volume in which it is 


cluded, but also negative all the significance of social research, which is bound by 
the same tests of evidence. Those of Croce and Villari are obscurantist; and, in s 


far as apprehensible, are to be considered as a problem in esthetics. The lack of 
grasp of the idea of a science of history is betrayed in a phrase where Villari speaks 
of “the science or philosophy of history”. Studies, p. 108. 
43 See Berr, op. cit., pp. 111 f 


44E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode, p. 6 


45 G. Tarde, Social Laws, pp. 3 f., 6. 
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bos has offered a method of stu 
serve to correct careless analogical 


of care in proceeding from signs to 
ideas they attempt to express, to tl 
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whole matter: the concession that there are certain constants in h 


] 


tory which may be subsumed under “the habit-nature of man 


Thus one of the leading historical sociologists of America writes 
TI 


he sociol 


logist confines his studies to those universal or const 


portions of ever repeated history that admit of examination by 


entific methods.”” What these are we shall see later in detail. Tl 
assumption is that they are human factors. 


But this only raises another objection, stated earlier in this essa 


iat human factors are never constant and that, because of the fre 


dom of the human will, the element of cl 
This objection rests, naturally, upon historical study; but histori 
graphy has always emphasized the interesting, the startling, ar 
therefore the unusual. Consequently it has been preoccupied wit 
the variables rather than with the constants. Now variables decrease 
ing quality in proportion as the knowledge of laws increase 
revealing the features which they hold in common with certain f 
miliar (1.¢., constant) phenomena. Hence the progress of scienti! 
understanding must inevitably impinge upon the remarkable in hi 
tory. This may serve to explain the protests of the artist w 
stresses the impressive and individual, and of the theolo 
emphasis is upon the mystery of the Divine Will. 

lhe mentdl processes of the historian as he differentiates laws 
history from chance happenings are illuminated by 
ie shows how the historian, compelled to select facts from a vz 
array, chooses what seem to him most important (say) in two su 


ceeding centuries. If the “important” facts in the sixteenth cet 


tury are clearly related to “ important” facts of the seventeenth ce1 
tury, we speak of laws of history. If, on the other hand, the facts 
of the latter century have no “ important ” antecedents in the former, 
then we speak of chance happening Something of this selective 
nethod is reflected in the advice of Langlois and Seignobos to thx 
historiographer to avoid superficial and conventional facts.°* One 
can not help suspecting that many of the “ fortuitous . . . accidental 
occasional ” cases, which Giddings * opposes to the “ historical ” 


cases, might disappear into the second class were it not for stu 


advice. 


F. H. G ngs, Inducti Soctolog p. 9 
52 Cf. the Italian romanticists [he controversy in theological circles raging 
about the miraculous element in the Gospels indicates the same protes 
53 Quoted in Berr, op. cit., p. 67 n. 3. For a detailed discussion of the nature 
of chance see tbid., pp. 55-68 
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We have here, then, a process of comparison—invidious compari 
son, many historians would call it! They would object to the sup- 
pression of individuality in the determination of norms. Ross’s in- 
sistence that sociology “ cancels out ” the individual facts which his- 
tory rightly cherishes © rests upon a lack of recognition of the new 
history with its accounts of the doings of nameless masses ; and upon 
a misconception of the method of generalization. The individual item 
is not submerged when coefficients of correlation are established, for 
the very coefficients themselves measure not only the degree of re- 
semblance but also the degree of divergence, that is, of individuality 
“No set of abstractions will exhaust the individuality of a single 
thing’, but “if we would know the residual individuality we must 
carry our work of comparison to the utmost completeness, and we 
can then tell what is over and what is significant.” *' There is room, 
therefore, for the study of béth general and individual facts; and th 
importance of preserving the historical uniqueness of a given incident 
does not thereby preclude the validity of formulating general, durable 
facts.®? 

Turning now to the arguments of E. C. Lindeman against the re 
liability of causal relations in history, we may ask first how Professor 
Lindeman in his advocacy of observation of current group life can 
guarantee freedom from the tendency, which seems to him inevitable 
in practically all historical reasoning, to read into the data observed 
the predilections of the observer. While, again, he denies the possi- 
bility of the predictability of natural science in the realm of human 
conduct, this can not be taken as invalidating a science of history, for 
reasons already given; and even if the denial be given full weight it 
places the historical method in no worse a position than any other 
method of social science. His argument from the complexity of 
group mechanisms of conduct similarly holds true for all social re- 
search. When he complains against arbitrarily chopping up the social 
process into cycles of cause and effect or against isolating specific 
situations from the general social milieu, one must ask him what he 
means, then, by that “ delimitation of the field of inquiry ” of which 
he had previously spoken; ** or else retort that he confuses all his 


torical explanation with philosophy of history, that béte noir of the 


scientific historian. The closing sentence of his attack is astounding 
in its arbitrary removal of all such operations from “history ”’ to 
60 See above 
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tively and with the admission of subjective bias: but the 


relations of antecedent with subsequent ite1 In recurrent 


ate a prejudice in favor of causal relatior \s a matter of fact, this 
is as far as science can go. It is fair t y that a scient correlat 
ot samples trom history, giving series of events, may re 
an adequate basis for provisional statements of historical caus 

It has been assumed in the discussion up to this point that 
lypot 1@Sis 18 used in approaching the Ica ita tn ft ( mit 
the area ot research and to furnish a tentative tool for organizing the 
data. In reply to the charge of a priori method w n o1 that 
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provisional hypothesis is the essence of scientific technic. The use ¢ 
such hypotheses from current social phenomena to exploit historic 


resources serves also to bring history into the service of social control 


Il. Does the method conform to qood sociol 


The sociologist who has seen any value in the preceding discussi 


has probably decided that we have brought the method of histori: 


sociology entirely under the sway of history. But, assuming that he 
is still unconvinced of its significance for sociology, and is quite doubt 


ful whether such an approach rightly belongs in a department of s 
ology, we must justify its existence as a sociological method. It is 
necessary first to understand what sociology is. 

Sociology, as is now well known, was first used as a term | 


Comte, who conceived the idea of a great synthesis of all the studi 


having to do with human life under a crowning science bearing t 
name. Spencer, taking his cue from the startling theorv of Darwi1 


in the biological field, sought to apply that theory to the study « 


social evolution. Wundt ® characterized the philosophical sociolog 
of these two men as “ absolutely nothing but a philosophy of hist 
under a new name”. Such theorizing hey indulged in was eith« 


tary direction of social life towards ideals. This in turn begot ar 
emphasis on description of social conduct “in terms of its resident 


human values *; but even here the subjective bias of the authors 
serted itself in dogmatic pronouncements upon social processes It 
was little wonder that contemporary academic “ neighbors” resente 
the airs of this parvenu, who laid claim to the entire neighborhox 
patronizingly extending to the old residents the privilege of livit 
under his benevolent eye! They retorted by ostracism and by meticu 
lous care to make it quite clear to the world at large that he was n 
kin of theirs, and that they did not take him seriously. 

These attacks themselves betray the sense of uncomfortable close 
ness of appearances; and this was true, because sociology, taking its 
rise out of history, still dealt mainly with general historical cycles and 


trends, with Spencer's biological analogy providing a variation of th 
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sociologist, properly speaking, is a man whose professional proce- 
dure consists in the discovery or analysis of categories of humar 
group composition or reaction or behavior, or in the use of such cate 
gories as means of interpreting or controlling group situations.” 
This definition has great value because of its comprehensivenes 

which is secured without loss of being specific. It includes the olde: 
distinctions between static and dynamic sociology, allows for intet 
group and intra-group behavior, and accords a place to both theoreti 
cal and applied sociology. At the same time it keeps the emphasis 
upon human group life as the object of study. 

This question now is: Does the approach outlined at the beginning 
of this essay fall within this definition? We have already con 
mitted ourselves on many points of method in the first part of this 
discussion; and we have at the same time indicated the specific s 
entific method. In so far as the treatment of history there outlin 
vields adequate bases for the formulation of general principles « 
wuman group behavior it is essentially a sociological study. 

The specific contributions which historical study of the tvpe hers 
presented may make to sociology are listed by a historian as follows 

1) documentary evidence on institutions and activities studied: 


appraisal of the validity of source materials (#.¢., case studies); (3 
concrete data bearing on general social problems in history; and (4 
checks upon dogmatic generalization. There is also the uniquenes 
of historical facts, which, by presenting variations, provides the ade 
quate basis for a scientific testing of general laws; *' and the bread 
of data serves partially to take the place of that experimentation whicl 
in sociology is impossible.S* To these uses should be added the fact 
that historical cases, being in the past, are capable of more impartial 
treatment, since the artificial detachment so difficult of achievement 
current studies is here in large measure guaranteed at the outset. 

If we look upon sociology in its aspect of a science of history, that 
is, a body and method of generalization from case studies in past 
reality, we have here a sound procedure. If again we look upon soci 
ology in its research into current phenomena, then the truth is brought 
home to us that the rogts of the present are deep in the past. 

This last statement needs interpretation from the standpoint « 
sociology. Its first meaning is obvious: that the institutions of the 
present day are a growth which can not be properly understood apart 
from their historical development. The significance of this lies 
deeper, however, for the institution has two phases—a fundamental 
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increase of detailed data and the greater perfection of observatio: 
technic in social science it has become possible to provide the hi 
torian with theories of development in more detailed processes. In 


far, therefore, as more particularistic theories are available, the hi 


bell, 


torian should be equipped to trace genetic relationships in more de 
and with greater exactness. The work of the descriptive science « 
history is therefore refined and augmented by the tools which tl 
related sciences have dev eloped 

ry is an analytical science, seeking to resolve the soci 


~ 


Sociolo 
data observed into laws of cause and effect. Obviously its data, in 
far as they need accurate recording, are secured from two sources 
data concerning present social behavior, from the social survey tec! 
nician; data of past reality, from the historian. Just as lack of dat 
needed for the explanation of current group behavior is a challeng: 
to the social surveyor, so the lack of data for explanation of past 
group behavior presents its challenge to the historical researcher. But 
the accumulation of data must be followed by classification and 


development of hypotheses; and until such hypotheses have beet 


reached the work of the sociologist is not com] lete. ‘Thus the twe 
conditions of a sound sociological method are: accurate descriptio1 


and careful theorization. These two conditions are mutually neces 


ary: description involves evaluation of data in terms of their sig 
nificance, and here a guiding hypothesis is needed ; ** careful theoriz 
tion must be “true to the facts”’ and here accurate description 


absolutely essential. Accordingly, history and sociology are auxiliat 
arms of social science, in the same sense that police and judiciary 


auxiliary: their functions are quite distinct though the material the 


handle is the same. 
III. Social psychology as liatson. 


The distrust which marked the historian’s attitude toward 
ology has been strikingly lacking in his treatment of psychology 
Seignobos, whose view of sociology we have noted above, stated that 
“history is based upon psychology ”, and devoted a lengthy mon 
graph to The Psychological Conditions of Historical Knowledg: 
Bernheim, with characteristic discrimination, acknowledged the valu 


of social psychology for history; ** while Wundt** and Lamprecht 


84“ Facts chosen without any choice, without any guiding principle, cant 
possibly help us Facts are like valets: they cannot talk unless first addressed 
eir master—the idea.” Emil Reich, Fortnightly Review (n. s.), LXXVII. 103 
85 ‘* Les Conditions Psychologiques de la Connaissance en Histoire Revu 
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between behavior as organic and conduct as social and dividing the 
field accordingly. 

It might be more acceptable to both groups, however, to speak of 
tnteraction as the common denominator. This concept describes 
what is the basis of all psychic life; nay more, the human is perforc: 
the interacting, and the study of human life must be the study 
interaction either with physical objects or with social objects. Social 


objects are those which are regarded by the agent as either responding 
or capable of response, and to which, accordingly, his actions are ad 
justed in terms of his conception of his significance for them (/.¢ 
self-consciousness). The behavior of a group is not different in 
amount from the sum of individual reactions, but these reactions are 
affected qualitatively by the presence of a multiplicity of social ob 
jects introducing a new series of stimuli in the milieu. 

3y virtue of this fact, we have therefore a definite branch of soci- 
ology which may concern itself with the peculiarities of human reac- 
tions under various conditions of collectivity. This may be called 
collective psychology, on account of its preoccupation with the differ- 
entiae of collective behavior, waiving the controversy of individual 
versus social psychology.*® The task now becomes to study the 
mechanisms of interaction within groups, with special reference to 
the processes which are found to be concomitant with association of 
humans in collective activity. Such a study is definitely sociological. 

Now it is just at this point of the psychic reactions of human 
beings in groups that social psychology finds its contact with history. 
Repeatedly in history we find attempts to combine significant data on 
historic group situations frustrated by the historian’s lack of knowl- 
edge of collective psychology. Recourse is had to common-sense 
judgments or introspection or some uncritical psychological analogy 
as the explanatory medium. For instance take the method of his- 
torical reasoning as outlined by Seignobos: 
This reasoning implies as major premise a general principle by induction 
from experience, as minor premise an analogy established between the 
document and contemporary manifestations observed at first hand. The 
induction takes its rise in experience, it binds the historical datum to 
present knowledge; the analogy is drawn from examination of the docu- 
ment, it binds the datum to past reality.1°° 
Here the difficulty of the historian lies in his lack of a major premise 
(i.e., “a general principle by induction from experience ”) which is 

99 The two sciences need each other too much to quarrel. The “collective” 
psychologist needs to know the organisms which compose the group; and what re- 
actions are peculiar to collective situations. The “ individual” psychologist needs 
light on such socially modified responses; and, for experimental purposes, a know!l- 


edge of the effects of his own presence upon the reactions of his subject. 
100 Rev. Phil., XXIV. 28. 
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GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1904-1906 


In 1898 Bulow hailed his imperial master as the future “ arbiter 
mundi’... Five years later the optimistic Chancellor, while some- 
what chastened, was still confident that Germany would soon be the 
pivot of European diplomacy. By 1907 this expectation had faded 
and William II. surveying the altered diplomatic scene exclaimed in 
impotent wrath: “ The encirclement continues quietly its unalterable 
progress!’’* The story of this shift in the balance of power has 
been told many times, but the reaction of the Wilhelmstrasse to the 
Entente Cordiale has received no detailed treatment since the ap- 
pearance of the invaluable material made available during the past 
decade. In the broad surveys of European diplomacy which have 
recently appeared the origin and nature of German diplomacy from 
1904 to 1906 remain obscure. This disappointing result may be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that attention has usually been focussed 
on specific problems rather than on the general situation which con- 
fronted the Wilhelmstrasse, but even more misleading is the assump- 
tion frequently made that the Berlin government was pursuing a con- 
sistent foreign policy. A consistent policy predicates unity of pur- 
pose and action. © During the period under discussion neither of these 
essential elements was present in German diplomacy. At no time 
after 1890 does the direction of German foreign relations show the 
unity of control which marked the Bismarckian period. Division of 
power did not lead to acute friction for some years, however, because 
complacent confidence in the secure position of Germany made for a 
spirit of toleration between the members of the group directing af- 
fairs; in view of the inevitable hegemony of the Central Powers it 
was felt that divergent policies, even indiscreet speech or action, could 
do little harm. 

At the end of 1903, however, the international situation began to 
crystallize with a rapidity which produced chaos in German policy. 
In November, Lord Lansdowne hinted that France and England were 
about to adjust their differences.‘ Italy gave increasing evidence that 

1 Bulow to William II., Aug. 24, 1808. Die Grosse Politik der Eurdpaischen 
Kabinette (Berlin, 1922-1926, 39 vols.), XIV. 339-342. In subsequent notes this 
collection will be referred to as G. P 

2 Holstein to Bilow, Apr. 16, 1903, concurring in the ideas expressed in a 
private letter from Bulow. Jbid., XVIII. 68—70. 

3 Miquel to Bulow, Oct. 9, 1907, comment of William II. Jbid., XXV. 47, 48. 

# Metternich to Bulow, Nov. 26, 1903. Jbid., XVII. 362, 363. 
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been his greatest political asset, seeking to dispel the popular fea: 
of isolation by affecting a calm indifference towards the union of the 
Western Powers. He even professed to see in the Entente a guar 
anty of peace.® In reality, however, the uneasiness of public opinior 
was reflected in official circles. Butlow and William II. admitted that 
the positions of both France and England were improved by their 
agreement, and that Italian loyalty could no longer be counted on 
Even greater dangers loomed in the future. The political leaders of 
France and England were frank in their determination to bring Russia 
into the Entente ; * this accomplished, Germany and Austria were en 
circled. The secret articles of the Anglo-French treaties were an 
other source of uneasiness and gave rise to extravagant rumors; * the 
General Staff was asked for an opinion on the possibility of a Ger 
man victory in the event of an early war.?® On the gravity of the 
situation the government was agreed, but in the discussion of wavs 
and means by which Germany might be rescued from isolation wide 
divergence of opinion appeared. Three solutions were offered, the 
first fathered by William II., the others by Holstein. Despite re- 
peated disappointments, the Kaiser held fast to the conviction that 
the balance of power might be restored by a union of the Triple and 
Dual Alliances. Holstein denied both the wisdom and the possibil 
ity of a Continental bloc. With that curious combination of pene- 
trating discernment and wilful blindness which makes his character so 
difficult to analyze, he reasserted the ideas of \Wachtpolitik which had 
failed so dismally a decade earlier, at the time of the Jameson Raid. 
His first proposal was pacific enough—to nullify the importance of 
the Entente by securing similar agreements with France and England. 
When this failed, however, he fell back on force; France must be 
convinced that her friendship with England was rot only useless in 
the face of German opposition, but actually dangerous. The position 

6 Mem. of Bulow, Apr. 9, 1904, urging that the press adopt a calm attitude to- 
wards the Entente (G. P. XX. 12); speech of Apr. 12, in the Reichstag (Fiirst 
Biilows Reden, Berlin, 1907-1909, II. 73, 74); speech of Apr. 14, ridiculing fear of 
isolation (G. P. pp. 84, 85). Bilow to Hammann, urging that the press take a more 
moderate tone; Hammann, Bilder aus der Letzten Kaiserzeit (Berlin, 1922), pp. 42, 
43 

7 William II. to Bilow, Apr. 19, 1904; Biilow to William II., Apr. 20. G. P., 
XX. 22-24. 

8 Monts to Bilow, Apr. 26, 1904. IJbid., XX. 26. 

® Bulow to Metternich, June 4, 1904, and latter’s reply; Metternich to Foreign 
Office, June 19. Jbid., XX. 27-30. 

10 Mem. of Lichnowsky, interview with Schlieffen, Apr. 19, 1904; Schlieffen to 
Bilow, Apr. 20. Jbid., XIX. 174-177. The anxiety of the Wilhelmstrasse about 
the secret articles makes Grey’s comments (Twenty-five Years, N. Y., 1925, I. 40, 
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an alliance could be directed only against England, and in case of 
war against that power, Russia might be successful, but German 
must inevitably suffer the loss of her commerce and her navy. Th 


possibility of an English attack on Germany seemed for the moment 


remote, but England and Russia might come to blows at any time 
Why, they argued, seek an alliance which offered no security and 
great deal of danger? Holstein also contended that Russia could 
never be won to an alliance with Germany, since the Dual Alliance 
was admittedly still prized in St. Petersburg, where the “ indispensabk 
preliminary ” to any Russo-German agreement—a mutual guaranty 
of territory—would be regarded as an attempt to alienate France 
from her ally. The result would be a rebuff to Germany."* 

Despite the arguments of his advisers, William II. continued his 
efforts to foster Russo-German friendship. For a time he believed 
that an agreement to neutralize Danish territorial waters might serv 
as the entering wedge for a general alliance. Butlow’s objections 
were met with the argument that this agreement would double Ger 
man naval strength, and thereby afford protection against the aggres 
sive designs of England.’* The Chancellor reluctantly agreed to open 
negotiations, but Holstein soon discovered a device which check 
mated the Kaiser’s plans. Nicholas Il. suggested that the treaty of 
neutralization be drawn up by Germany. Here, suggested Holstein, 
was a means of testing the sincerity of Russia and Denmark. If the 
treaty were drafted in Berlin, Germany might be represented in Lon 
don and Washington as the originator of the plan. Nicholas II]. must 
ask Denmark, as the most interested party, to make the first written 
proposal. William II. accepted this suggestion. As the Danish king 
was afraid to move lest England be offended, the whole project col 
lapsed in February, 1904, to the relief of the Wilhelmstrasse.**° The 
indiscreet correspondence of William II. and the Tsar continued, 
however, and in his efforts to moderate the tone of these messages 

Mem. of Richthofen, July 4 (circa), 1904; G. P., XIX. 104-1906. Mem 
Holstein, Dec. 23, 1903; tbid., XIX. 73-77. As early as 1902 the Wilhelmstrasse 
had sought to commit Germany to a policy of neutrality in the impending struggle 
rhis attitude was reaffirmed in 1903. Memoranda of Holstein, Mar. 24 and July 
1902; mem. of Muhlberg, July 15, 1903; Muthlberg to Arco, Oct. 26, 1903. Ibid 
XIX. 3-7, 10-12, 15 

14 Mem. of Holstein, Jan. 23, 1904. Jbid., XIX. 48 

> Bulow to Schoen, Nov. 13, 1903; William II. to Nicholas II., Dec. 15, 1903 
Ibid., XIX. 67-70, 84-87. Comments of William II., Dec. 27, 1903, on a despatch 
from Bulow. Metternich and Sternburg opposed the plan on the ground that Eng- 
land and the United States would be antagonized. Metternich and Speck von Stern- 
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In his public declarations on the Entente, Biilow had stated that 


there was no reason to suppose that German interests in Morocco 


would be disregarded.2* As a matter of fact the Wilhelmstrasse fel; 
that the frequent linking of Morocco and Tunis in French colonial 
discussions gave the lie to this hope, and the conviction was general 
that Germany must act quickly or be confronted with the fait eccomp! 
of a French protectorate.** The attitude of William II., however 
compelled Biilow to move cautiously. At first he contented himself 
with aiding Spain to secure from France recognition of her claim 
a part of Morocco. He was impelled to this action not only by the 
hope of winning the gratitude of Spain and by the thought that at a 
later date Spain might surrender part of her gains to Germany, but 
also by the desire to show the potential force of German opposition 
to France.** As the Spanish negotiations neared completion and 
Delcassé still showed no desire to discuss the Moroccan question with 
Berlin, Biilow sought more direct means of demonstrating German 
interest. After much discussion he recommended in August, 1904, 
that an ultimatum be sent to Fez demanding compensation for dam 
ages to German subjects. If the Sultan refused to yield, a naval 
demonstration might be tried. The legality of such a plan of action 
would preclude objections from other powers, and France might be 
aroused to the necessity of opening negotiations with Berlin. This 
proposal, like earlier ones of a similar nature, was promptly vetoed 
by the Kaiser as too adventurous, and likely to give offense to France. 
The Wilhelmstrasse gave way, and until the end of the year discus- 
sion of the Moroccan question practically ceased.** 

Deep division within the German government had paralyzed Ger- 
man diplomacy in its dealings with Russia and France during the 
spring and summer of 1904. No such differences hampered negotia- 
tions with England. The complacent conviction of British decadence 
which had prompted the rebuff of British advances a few years earlier 
had been replaced by a realization of the necessity for conciliating the 
first naval power of the world.2* When the British government com- 
municated to Berlin the public clauses regarding Egypt in the Anglo- 

23 Speech of Apr. 12, in Reichstag. Fiirst Biilows Reden, II. 73, 74. 

24Cf. Temps, Apr. 4, and London Times, June 6, 14, 17. Mem. of Bruning, 


, 1904, with marginal comments of Richthofen. G. P., XX. 203-205. 


3 
5 Bulow to Radowitz, Apr. 29; Biilow to Metternich, May 31. Jbid., XX. 169, 
170, 176, 177. 

26 Bilow to Radolin, July 21, 1904; mem. of Richthofen, July 29; Mihlberg to 
Bilow, Aug. 16; Bulow to Tschirschky, Aug. 17; mem. of Richthofen, for Bilow, 
Oct. 7. Ibid., XX. 210-214, 217, 223-225, 228-230. 

27 Bulow to William II., July 19, 1904; Bernstorff to Biilow, Apr. 16, an analy- 
sis of Anglo-German relations, approved by Biilow and William II. Jbid., XIX. 196- 
204, XX. 14-21. 
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bid., XIX. 186-188. Cf. despatch of Metternich, ibid., XIX. 194, n. 4 
31 London Times, June 24 and 25, and July 4 and 14 

2 Holstein to Hammann, July 11, 1904. Hammann, Bilder, p. 3 


William II. to Nicholas II., Oct. 27, 1904 


German foreign folicy, 255 
GC. P., XIX 
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and at his suggestion a treaty was drawn up by Bilow.** William IT. 
realized fully the burden he was assuming for his country. At th 
height of the Dogger Bank crisis he wrote: “ This evening, to-night, 
or early to-morrow may well see the opening of a terrible drama, 
with incalculable results. May God be with us! I am desperately 
worried.” *° Such sincerity did not, apparently, exist in St. Peters- 
burg, where the conclusion of the treaty was deferred on one pre 
text or another until the danger of war with England was past. Then 
the Tsar refused to sign until France had been told.“* William II 
felt that the acceptance of this condition was obviously impossible ; 
Deleassé would immediately warn London. As Russia stood fast, 
all hope of agreement gradually disappeared. “ The situation is com- 
ing to resemble more and more that preceding the Seven Years’ 
War”, wrote William II. “ The first failure I have personally ex 
perienced! Let us hope it is not the prelude to a series of similar 
episodes ! ”’ 

The depression in Berlin was heightened by the repercussion 
across the Channel of the negotiations with St. Petersburg. The 
efforts of Germany to conciliate Russia were apparent to all, and 
calculated Russian indiscretion brought the Kaiser's proposed alliance 
to the attention of the British press.** Hatred and suspicion of Ger 
many flared up anew in England, and the German press replied in 
kind. In both countries fear of attack reached hysterical propor 
tions.*” On one pretext or another the scattered units of the Ger 
man fleet were called to home waters.*® In December, 1904, almost 
the whole staff of the London embassy was summoned to Berlin for 
a series of conferences. These discussions emphasized the intensity 
of English suspicion of Germany, and the possibility that even a 
minor incident might lead to war. Little hope was held out for an 
improvement in Anglo-German relations. Reluctantly, and with full 


* Nicholas II. to William II., Oct. 29; Bulow to William IT., Oct. 30, express 
ing enthusiasm for the proposed alliance, and enclosing a draft treaty. G. P., XIX 
305-308. William II. to Nicholas II., Nov. 17. Letters from the Kaiser to the 
Czar, pp. 133-137. 
5 William II. to Bulow, Nov. 1, 1904. G. P., XIX. 200 
Nicholas II. to William II., Nov. 23. Jbid., XIX. 317 
William II. to Bulow, Nov. 23; Nicholas II. to William II., Dec. 25; Wi! 
liam II. to Bulow, Dec. 28. Jbid., XIX. 316, 317, 346, 347 
8 Eckardstein, Jsolicrung, p. 95. Alvensleben to Biilow, Dec. 26, 1904 ae 
XIX. 374, 375 
‘Metternich to Bulow, Nov. 1; mem. of Bulow, Nov. 4, conversation with 
Lascelles; report of Coerper (naval attaché in London), Nov. 18; mem. of Holstein, 
Dec. 5. Jbid., XIX. 291-294, 206, 297, 353-356, 358, 359. Cf. speech of Bulow, 
Dec. 5; Reden, II. 124. 
40 Mem. of Richthofen, Nov. 30. G. P., XIX. 356, 357 
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datory claim and to use his influence to secure a refusal of the Frenc! 
reform programme.*® The way was then paved for further actior 
by elaborate expositions of German policy in the official press, in the 
Reichstag, and in despatches to foreign capitals. German territorial 
disinterestedness was asserted again and again. The failure of th: 
Berlin government to intervene sooner was explained by the fact that 
German interests in Morocco were purely commercial, and these had 
not been disturbed prior to the sending of the French mission. Mor 

over, no official communication of the Anglo-French treaty had bee: 
made to Berlin.4? By these more or less plausible arguments the 
real reason for the inactivity of Germany during 1904—the conflict 
between William II. and the Wilhelmstrasse—was concealed. 

\fter the ground had been carefully prepared, dramatic assertion 
of the German claim to consideration in Morocco was given by the 
speech of William II. at Tangier. The Kaiser consented to this 
move reluctantly and only after great pressure from Bulow.** Once 
ashore, William Il. played his part with a vigor which belied his lack 
of cenviction; the determination of Germany to uphold the inde- 
pendence of Morocco was stated in terms which left no possibility 
of retreat.*® 

The impending crisis was awaited with equanimity by Bulow and 
Holstein. Their plan of action was already formulated, though it 
was announced piecemeal because public opinion was not yet con 
vinced of the necessity for determined opposition to France 
Morocco, they argued, was an independent state; this fact had been 
confirmed by the Powers in the Treaty of Madrid (1880). Any 
attempt to infringe on the sovereignty of the Sultan was as much an 
international concern as the Straits question. France had disturbed 
the status quo by her reform programme and by claiming a mandate 
from the Powers. The French official press had advocated a protec- 
torate over Morocco. A situation had therefore been created which 
called for international adjudication; France must answer for her 
conduct at a conference of the Powers.®* This position was thought 

46 Bulow to Kiithlmann, Jan. 30, Feb. 11, and Mar. 10. G. P., XX. 247, 251- 


253, 200, 201. 


47 Cf. North German Gazette, Mar. 20, 22, and 26; Vossiche Zettung, Mar. 20 
siilow to Sternburg, Feb. 25, Biilow to Radolin, Mar. 22, G. P., XX. 256—258, 267, 
268. Cf. speech of Biilow in Reichstag, Mar. 29, Reden, II. 208-218 

48 Schoen to For. Off., Mar. 31, G. P., XX. 285; Eckardstein, Jsolierung, p 
100; Hammann, Missverstandne Bismarck, pp. 117, 118; Vorgeschichte, p. 205. 

49 Schoen to For. Off., Mar. 31. G. P., XX. 286, 287. 

50 Mem. of Hammann, Apr. 3 and Apr. 7, with comments by Biilow. J/bid., XX 
300, 301, 311-313. 

51 Biilow to Metternich, Mar. 22; mem. of Holstein, Apr. 3; Biilow to Monts, 
Apr. 11. IJbid., XX. 268, 269, 297-299, 318-320. 
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across the Channel seemed to arouse no enthusiasm. Rouvier, tl 


French premier, admitted his conviction that England was trying t 


push France into war for selfish ends.5* At the end of April 

began to weaken in his support of Delcassé, and proposed a genet 
Franco-German entente on all questions, except, of course, Alsace 
Lorraine.** This suggestion produced a temporary shift of emphasi 
in Berlin. The idea of an entente was not rejected; Holstein an 
Bulow merely intimated that no improvement of relations could be 
expected while Delcassé remained in office.°° For a time Rouvic 
held back. “ Je ne puis faire tomber M. Delcassé sur un froncement 


laimed. 


de sourcils de I’Allemagne ”’, he exc On me le reprocherait 
toujours—toujours.” °° The steady pressure continued, however, ar 
on June 3 Rouvier vielded. Three davs later Dek assé W iS forced 
Both in France and in Germany the conviction was general that 


ie elimination of the troublesome minister, together with Rouvier’ 


assurance that there would be no disturbance of the status quo 

Morocco, would end the crisis and make a rapprochement compara 
tively easy. Two of the most powerful French journals offered t 
join in the work of reconciliation, and William II. remarked to Gen 
eral Delacroix that he was overjoyed at the satisfactory solution 

the Moroccan question."? This feeling of relief was short-lived 
(in the day before the fall of Delcassé, Biilow had effec tively blocke 


any hope of a separate agreement by notifying the Moroccan Sultan 
of Germany’s willingness to attend a conference of the Powers.' 
When Rouvier returned to his idea of an entente he was told that the 
policy of Deleassé had forced Germany to take a stand which cou 


not be abandoned. We can not leave the Sultan in the lurch 
Radolin to Bulow, May 8 G. 293 rhe arguments with wl 
the Wilhelmstrasse reassured itself with regard to both France and England are 
rably presented by Bernstorff, in a letter to Bulow, Apr. 22. Jbid., XX. 609-61 


58 Radolin to Bulow, Apr. 30 and May 1, thid., XX. 360, 361, 355-357. Eck- 


Mem. of Holstein, May 2, had told Betzold that Franco-German relations 
could not improve while Delcassé remained in office. Radolin to For. Off., May 1 


Bulow to Radolin, May 30. G. P., XX. 357-350, 376, 377, 388—39 Both William 


II. and Bulow felt that so long as Delcassé remained in office no improvement, but 


rather, increasing tension, was to be looked for in Franco-German relations. | 
rdstein, Jsolierung, p. 128 
Radolin to Bulow, May 22; mem. of Miquel, May 31 G. P., XX. 384, 38s 
7 9 

61 Radolin to For. Off., June 3. Jhbid., XX. 402, 403 

62 Flotow to Bulow (two despatches), June 7, Biilow to Radolin, June 10. Jbid ? 
XX. 623-625, 429, 43 Eckardstein, Jsolierung, pp. 139, 140 
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William II. never realized the implications of Holstein’s poli 


The Kaiser had consented reluctantly to the Tangier visit as a me 


of striking at Delcassé. Once the French Foreign Secretary h 


fallen, he thought the crisis was over, and after that it required all 
Bilow’s persuasive powers to keep him in line with the policy of tl 
Wilhelmstrasse.** The Chancellor himself was no slavish supporter 
of his subordinate’s views. At the beginning of the Moroccan crisi 
in 1905, he opposed Holstein’s desire to take an adamantine stand f 

conference. On the eve of Delcassé’s fall he toyed for a moment 
with Rouvier’s proposal for a Franco-German entente.** In the fall 
of 1905 he began to draw away from his subordinate’s plans, at 
finally, during the Algeciras Conference, he emancipated himself con 
pletely. 

From January to June, 1905, the Moroccan pri 
many had worked smoothly. The fall of Delcassé meant the re 

wal of a powerful opponent. Equally gratifying was the mis 
trust of England shown by the French, the feeling that the Englis! 
wished a war so that France might pull British chestnuts out of tl 
fire. With the renewed demand for a conference, however, tl 
situation began to change. Rouvier abandoned his conciliatory att 
tude and refused te yield until he received a statement of the pr 
gramme proposed by Germany for the conference. As Bilow r 
fused to make any commitments before France had accepted tl 
Sultan’s invitation, a deadlock seemed inevitable.*“* Rumors of 
English offer of military aid to France flourished despite repeated 
denials. Lansdowne admitted that if Germany should “ lightheart 
edly” precipitate a crisis, British public opinion would probably 
compel action in favor of France.** Holstein sought to minimize 
the importance of a military alliance between the Entente Powers by 
arguing that Germany could easily defeat France and hold Frencl 
territory as a “ hostage” until England gave way.7* Bulow was less 
optimistic. He was worried by renewed suggestions of a direct 
1 Radolin to Biilow, comments of William II., June 11; Biilow to William II 
June 22; Stumm to Bilow, Apr. 17, 1907; comment of William II. G. P., 407-4 
455-457, XXII. 564-567. 

72 Mem. of Miquel, comments of Biilow, May 30. Jbid., XX. 393-397. 

1, June 12, 1905. Jbid., XX. 431-433 


74 Bilow to Schlieffen, June 4, 1905, asking for an estimate of the probable 


73 Bulow to Radol 


military effectiveness of Russia in the event of an early war; Monts to Biilow, June 


12; Metternich to For. Off., June 16, 27, 28, and July 22; William II. to Biilow 
June 24. Ibid., XIX. 422, XX. 435-438, 464, 630-637, 646-648 

75 Eckardstein, Jsolicrung, pp. 150-151; Hammann, Vorgeschichte, pp 
216, 217; id., Bilder, p. 35; id., Missverstandne Bismarck, p. 123. Bilow to Wil 


II., June 22, urging the Kaiser not to yield; William II. to Biilow, June 


G. P., XX. 455-457, 464. 
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rode the Hol er d high in the morning air fluttered the impe 
st ird Just as I re the mott Gott mit uns” en the black cro 
the Czar’s voice beside me said: “ That is quite excellent; I quite agreé 
My heart beat so violently I could hear it; I pulled myself together ar 
S usually: ‘‘ Should you like to sign it? It would be a very nic: 
souvenir of our entrevue.” He glanced over the sheet again and said 
Yes, I 

\nd so the morning of the twenty-fourth of July, 1905, at Bjérkoe 

a turning point in the history of Europe, thanks be to God 


The joy of William II. was shared in the Wilhelmstrasse. N 


doubts we re entertained of the validity of the treaty Bulow 
mediately suggested the use of Morocco as a bait to draw France 
into the agreement. ‘“ Morocco could serve no better purpose for us 
and this would be the best ending of our Moroccan campaign.” The 
wishes of France were to be treated with more consideration.® \s 
conseauence. the ference programme which Rouvier submitted o1 
juence, the conference programme which Wwouvier submitted 
\ugust 2 was accepted almost unchanged on September 28.°! The 


last obstacle to a Franco-German understanding seemed now to be 


removed, and on October 6 Bulow reverted to Rouvier’s earlier sug 
gestion of an entent “ My dear Fatherland ”, exclaimed Willia 
IT., “is at last free from the clutch of the Franco-Russian vice”; 
plan of Edward VII. to isolate Germany was about to recoil on 
England.§ 

On October 7 this vision of security was violently dissipated by a 
telegram from Nicholas II. stating that the first efforts to bring 
France into the Bjorko treaty had not been successful. Since it now 
conflicted with the Dual Alliance, he concluded, the agreement must 
remain inoperative until France could be won over. A few days later 
Eulenburg received a similar message from Witte.8* This move 
aroused great alarm in Berlin. The thread must be carefully re- 
spun, wrote Bulow, as it was of vital importance that it should not 


break. In his reply to the Tsar the Kaiser maintained that the 


Bjorko agreement could not possibly conflict with the Dual Alliance, 


“ provided, of course, the latter is not aimed directly at my country. 


79 Holstein to Bulow, July 25. G. P., XIX. 457, 458 The quarrel betwee: 
Bulow and William II. over the interpolation of the expression “en Europe” int 
the treaty draft by the Kaiser, despite its importance, does not fall within the limits 
f s study 

80 Bulow to For. Off., July 31. Jbid., XX. 531, 532 

81 Radolin to For. Of Aug. 2, the terms of the Franco-German agreement 
Sept. 28. Jbid., XX. 5 33, 592 

82 William II. to Bulow, July 25; Biilow to For. Off., Sept. 3 Richthofen t¢ 


Bulow, Oct. 6 Ibid., XIX. 458-465, XX. 504, sos, XXV. 106, 107 
83 Nicholas II. to William II., Oct. 7, 10905; Witte to Eulenburg, 
Ibid., XIX. 512, 513, 519, 520 
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ing conference with gloomy foreboding. Bulow warned that isola 


tion must be avoided at all costs. “If the majority, or all the power 
oppose our stand on any point, arguments or threats will be worth 
less; in view of all that has gone before, our position will seem 
ridiculous.” On the other hand, Germany could not give way beyond 
a certain point; better a break, he felt, than a diplomatic defeat such 
as a general mandate for the policing of Morocco for France 
Holstein admitted the possibility of war, but the prospect did not 
appal him as it did the Chancellor. Holstein was confident that 
France could easily be overcome; he even felt that the German fleet 
might prove strong enough to duplicate the Confederate naval ex- 
ploits of the American Civil War.*! 

Almost immediately after the conference opened at Algeciras 
January, 1906, Bulow’s worst fears were realized. The French gov- 
ernment asked that France and Spain be entrusted with the task of 
policing Morocco.*? When Bulow pointed out, through Radolin, that 
Rouvier had promised not to ask for a general mandate, he was told 
that “all questions must be examined at Algeciras, since France, at 
the demand of Germany, had agreed to submit them to a confer- 
ence ’’.°3 The possibility of a direct understanding between Paris 
and Berlin was thus decisively ended; everything depended on the 
attitude of the other powers. As weeks passed, the isolation of Ger- 
many became increasingly apparent.** England and Russia were 
openly hostile, and even Roosevelt showed a growing sympathy for 
the French position. Austria was loyal, but counselled retreat.’ 


® Mem. of Biilow, Nov. 23; mem. of Mihlberg, Dec. 25, summing up views 
expressed by Biilow. G. P., XXI. 14, 15, 28, 29. At the end of 1905 a proposal 
was made from unofficial French quarters that France and Germany dispose of 
Morocco by a secret agreement before the conference opened. The fact that the 
proposal was seriously considered, and was rejected largely from fear of placing 
Germany at the mercy of France, shows how far Bilow had retreated from his 
earlier position. Mem. of Mihlberg, Nov. 30 and Dec. 25, 1905. IJbid., XXI. 20- 
28. 20. 

91 Mem. of Holstein, Jan. 18, 1906. IJbid., XXI. 96, 97. 

92 Bilow to Radowitz, Jan. 8, instructing him to inform his French colleague 
that a demand for a French police mandate would precipitate the collapse of the 
conference. Jbid., XXI. 60 

93 Radolin to For. Off., Feb. 15. Jbid., XXI. 171, 172. 

94 The necessity of a retreat was being urged on all sides (Radowitz to For. 
Off., Feb. 5) ; a Franco-Spanish mandate would be as bad as one for France alone; 
either would result ultimately in the destruction of Moroccan independence. Bilow 
to Radowitz, Feb. 7. Jbid., XXI. 140, 141, 143-146. 

°5 Wedel to For. Off., Feb. 12; Schoen to For. Off., Feb. 19; Metternich to 
For. Off., Feb. 19; Sternburg to For. Off., Feb. 19; Schoen to For. Off., Feb. 23; 
mem. of Biilow, Feb. 24; Radowitz to For. Off., Feb. 26; Moltke to For. Off., Feb. 


23. Ibid., XXI. 157-159, 178-183, 211-214, 223, 224, §25, 526. 
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document with relief; the strange career of the “ Grey Eminence 

of German diplomacy was ended. 


The defeat of Germany at Algeciras was complete; Bulow had 


accepted almost the identical terms which in December, 1905, he had 


precluded in advance as constituting a diplomatic triumph for France 
In the Wilhelmstrasse, however, the smart of wounded pride wa 
speedily forgotten under the pressure of new difficulties. The events 
of the conference had left Germany isolated. Reports from Paris 
even “correct and normal” relations with France could 
be hoped for only through the exercise of great tact2°! William I] 
was at last convinced that loyal friendship could never be expected 
from Russia. In this “ comparative isolation” Bulow felt that 
“our relations with Austria are more important than ever before 

He appreciated the dangers of the situation; once Austria realized th 
dependence of Germany, the Dual Monarchy would develop an as 
sertiveness which might embroil her ally in problems outside the 
German field of interest. Bulow thought it essential, therefore, 

maintain the alliance with Italy, even though he was aware of the 


emptiness of Italian promises.’’* William II. was virulent in his 


denunciation of the third member of the Triple Alliance. “The 
Bible says that no man can serve two masters ; certainly not three 
masters! France, England, and the Triple Alliance—that 1s impos 
sible! . . . We not only have no friends, but the Latins hate us. 


\ struggle between Teutons and Latins alezg the whole line! And 


unfortunately the former are divided!” 


The only solution of this impasse seemed an effort to reunite the 
leutons ”. Grey had earlier expressed a desire to adjust Anglh 
German relations once the Moroccan question was settled; Metternic! 
was now instructed to remind him of this statement.?°° The am 
Let sleeping dogs lie”’, 


bassador was reluctant to risk a rebuff: 
he advised. The Berlin government insisted, however, and proposed 
Hammann, Vorgeschichte, pp. 233-236; id., Bilder, p. 38 
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5 Metternich to Biilow, Nov. 2, 1905, and Jan. 3, 1906, for Grey’s desire to 
better Anglo-German relations; Tschirschky to Metternich, May 1, 1906. Jbid., 
XX. 67 8, XXI. 45-51, 423, 424 
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taken as a sign of weakness. The Wilhelmstrasse was reluctantly 
forced to admit the wisdom of this point of view.*!! All other 
avenues of escape from isolation seemed closed. For a time the pos- 
sibility of a renewal of the Dreikaiserbund was discussed, but thi 
idea was rejected through fear of another rebuff from Russia. 

France was more hostile than at any time since the Boulanger crisis ; 
rumors of a military alliance between the members of the Entente 
flourished in Paris, and the French people showed an enthusiasm for 


things military which had been lacking for many years.1'* The 
efforts of the British government to bring Russia into the Entent: 
were watched with anxiety in Berlin now that it was evident that 
Germany could not hope for a similar agreement with England.'"* 
* A nice outlook!” exclaimed William II. “ We must bargain in the 
future with the Franco-Russian Alliance, the Anglo-French Entente, 
and an Anglo-Russian Entente, with Spain, Italy, and Portugal as 
secondary satellites.” 

One arises from the study of almost any part of German dipl 
matic history after 1890 with a feeling of profound pessimism. 
Were Bulow, Holstein, William II. fighting against “the army of 
unalterable law’? Is it true that the causes for the downfall of the 
German Empire are to be found “ not only back of the change of 
government in 1890, but back of the Empire’s foundation "?"® Or 
might one better say that Bismarck’s heritage had fallen to a genera- 
tion of littlke men? On these larger questions it is impossible to 
speak with confidence. With regard to the point of view of the 
participants themselves, however, it is possible to formulate at least 
tentative conclusions. At the end of 1903 the rulers of Germany 
found themselves confronted with a diplomatic revolution of mo 
mentous proportions, a revolution which seemed to endanger not only 
the hegemony, but even the safety of Germany. Englishmen might 
regard the new situation as an escape from German domination; for 
Germans the “encirclement” meant political vassalage to powers 
whose motives were at best no less egotistical than those of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. This revolution came when the control of German 

111 Metternich to Tschirschky, Sept. 15; Metternich to Bilow, Oct. 17; the 
comment of William II. is significant: ‘“ The attitude of England will never change 
until we are strong enough on the sea to be valuable allies.” G. P., XXI. 461-464 

112 Bulow to Schoen, Aug. 1; mem. of Bilow, Nov. 16. Jbid., XXII. 30, 31, 
XXI. 384-386. 

113 Flotow to Bulow, Sept. 9; Flotow to Pourtalés, Sept. 19; Flotow to Bilow, 
Oct. 18; Radolin to Bilow, Nov. 4. Jbid., XXI. 527-530, 543-546, 530, 531. 

114 Miquel to Biilow, Sept. 1. Jbid., XXII. 32-34 

115 Jd. to id., Sept. 19, comment of William II. Jbid., XXV. 22 

116 J. V. Fuller, Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith (Cambridge, 1922), p. 324 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REFORMERS OF THE 
\NTE-BELLUM SOUTH? 


THe problems which the agricultural reformers of the ant 
bellum South faced were the same fundamental problems which thei: 
kind have faced in all times and in all places. Stated in simplest 
form their task was one of introducing methods among those whx 
tended the soil which would give profits without destroying fertility 
and which, in regions where already the earth's fullness had beet 
spent, would restore lands to fruitfulness. The Old South faced the 
problems of profits and restoration; the Lower South, the problems 
of profits and conservation. The difference was merely one of age 
the tobacco lands of the one were already badly depleted, the cotton 
and sugar lands of the other were everywhere being reduced by 
wasteful practices.* 

\nd yet there was nothing unique about the Southern situation 
and the forces that had produced it, nor is there any vital reason why 
the problems of the Old South and the Lower South should be sepa- 
rated for treatment from those of the North and the Northwest. All 
sections alike were confronted by the ruins which the destructive 
nethods of frontier days had wrought, and which they were still 
leaving in their wake zs the pioneer passed through the forest and 
over the farming lands.* If the Old South had greater ruins than 
did the other sections, it was largely because it had been more success- 
ful in quickly and cheaply gathering the riches which Nature offered 
and in spending them in the far-away markets where the comforts 
and luxuries of a more advanced life might be secured. Thus, while 
the settlers of Massachusetts yielded their English standards of liv- 
ing under the scanty returns of a stingy Nature, the Old South, with 
its destructive tobacco culture, went on to the reproduction of an 
English gentry order which seemed to give adequate compensation 
for the ruined soils. And if the Lower South in the ante-bellum 


1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, at 
Rochester, Dec. 28, 1926. The Kentucky-Tennessee region and Texas have not 
been included in this study. Both had their reform leaders and deserve separate 
study 

2 See A. O. Craven, Sol Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of 
Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (Urbana, IIl., 1925). 

3It should be noticed that the so-called ‘‘ soil exhaustion” was but the agri 
cultural side of frontier exploitation of natural resources, which was matched in the 
treatment accorded the forest, mineral resources, etc. 
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middlemen who need seldom fear any sustained combination or ¢ 
operation in resistance to prices paid for produce. The farmer usu 
ally gains from the sale of his crops just enough to keep him goin 
at his task and plunders his soils for any additional returns. It 
probably a fact that little wealth has ever been acquired from Ameri 
can agriculture except that which has come from exploiting th: 
natural fertility of the soil and from the so-called “ unearned incré 
ment” which has arisen from the constantly increasing values of 
land. And there is no reason to hope, unless decided changes come 
that, with the ending of these two sources of profit, the American 
farmer will not follow the course of farmers in all lands, in all per 
ods of time, and accept the status of a peasant as his lot.* 

Only one factor belongs to the South as a unique force in the 
creation of ante-bellum problems. That arose from the peculiar 
character of her geographic and climatic conditions. Southern rain 
fall was always heavy and concentrated. The annual precipitatior 
ranged from forty to eighty inches, and showers yielding as much a 
fifteen inches of water in the course of three days were known t 
have fallen. Such rainfall, even under the most favorable condi 


1 


tions, would present serious problems, but in the South where the 
sod-formation was always poor, many of the soils loose or their sub 
soils compact, and much of the land rolling or even badly broken, the 
losses from leaching and erosion were always serious.’ Added t 
this, the warm climate caused the soils to teem with life, and soil 
diseases and harmful micro-organisms were given a wider play than 
in any other part of the country.* In these features the problems of 
the South were in degree greater and the losses permitted by poor 
methods more extensive than elsewhere. But in all else little can be 
found that belonged distinctly to this section. In the main the prob 
lems presented were the normal and universal problems of the 
American farmer. 

Prices, of course, are not fixed by the local middleman. The term is used 
here to indicate the whole indirect process by which the farmer's crops are handled 
and to indicate the failure of the farmer, either by control of production or by 
organization in selling, to have a hand in determining the selling price of his produce 

The statement regarding the failure of agriculture to produce wealth is based 
upon a comparison of the wealth in certain typical regions with the increased values 
of land and the rather uncertain matter of soil deterioration. The problem is 
highly involved and definite conclusions impossible. The statement made here 
however, seems to the writer to be warranted by his studies. 

7W. W. Ashe, Review of Reviews, XXXIX. 439-443; R. O. E. Davis, “ Soil 
Erosion in the South”, Bulletin United States Department of Agriculture; Bennett, 
The Soils and Agriculture of the South. 

8 E. J. Russell, Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, pp. 150-151. 
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The only practical way to a restored fertility, as Taylor saw 
lay in the creation and use of all kinds of manure—animal a1 
vegetable."* The atmosphere was the great source of life, and plant 


alone could draw upon it and reduce its creative substances to a for 


in which they could be given to the earth, either directly by plowi: 
under the plants themselves or indirectly by the application of anin 
manure. Plants, like animals, feed upon each other, he thought, ar 
organic material alone could return the capital so lavishly spent by 
the harvests of earlier days. ‘The first step, therefore, from whicl 
Taylor advanced to all others was summed up in what he called 
“enclosing ”.15 This was his way of practising his doctrine that “ the 
best system of practical agriculture ” was the one offering “ the bes 
mode of raising manure”’.**° By it he meant the exclusion of 
stock from the arable and grass lands and the production of thos 
crops which afforded the greatest amount of offal for conversion int 
manure by plowing under, penning, bedding, or feeding. 

Che one crop which seemed to him to give greatest advantage bot! 


ry 


for profit and improvement was the then despised Indian corn. Co 
furnished a maximum of food for both man and beast and its gen 
erous stocks, blades, shucks, and cobs could be used for barnyard 
litter or could be plowed under in the fields as direct vegetable ma 
nure. ‘“ We seek after a vegetable proper for poor ground”, hi 
writes, “it is found in corn.” 

But corn as a single crop was not to be tolerated. Clover was t 
be grown on every spot where it could be “ prevailed upon to exist ” 
and field peas together with every kind of grass were commended for 


widest use in improving rotation.’* Deep and horizontal plowing to 


check erosion was to accompany these crops, and artificial fertilizers, 
such as gypsum, lime, and marl, were heartily approved. In fact 


there was scarcely a thing along the line of advancement, from th 
use of better machinery to the selection of better seed, that escaped 
his eager eye or was left out of his constructive programme."” 

But Taylor was as keen a critic as he was a builder, and his shary 
attack upon the ills and enemies of agriculture was as telling as were 
his suggestions for reform. Tobacco was rejected; the overseer sys 
tem was condemned; the drawing of capital and ability from agt 

14 Niles’ Weekly Register, XV. 177-181 

frator, pp. 72-86; Farmer's Register, VII. 561-564 


16 Arator, p. 87. 


7 John Taylor to Thomas Jefferson, Mar. 5, 1795, Jefferson MSS 

18 Richmond Enquirer, June 16, 1818; Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricul 
tural Society, Il. 100; American Farmer, 1. 257 ft 

’ Arator, pp. 150-152, 111-113; American Farmer, II 1; Taylor to Jeffer 

Nov. 19, 1797, Jefferson MSS 
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lizers, plowing, and crop rotation, and then by letter and _ print 
article scattered the knowledge gained to every corner of the section.’ 
To these men credit is due for their teachings, but there were many 


others who practised but did not preach because, as one of them said 
“ T have been too negligent in my profession, and have ploughed the 
old farm up and down hill so long, that its soil has followed the 
plough furrows, branches, and creeks, until it has in all probability 
reached the Atlantic, leaving me in my fifty-second year, to renovate 
the sub-soil . . . instead of writing in my parlour for your peri 
odical. . 27 

Little of permanent success came to these early reformers, but the 
fault was not their own. Markets and ways to market were poor, 
and improved farming requires profits in order to succeed. The 
whole law and gospel of agricultural improvement, for all times, is 
expressed in the words of the Virginia farmer who wrote in 1821: 
“It is not worth while to make crops, we can get nothing for them. 

Neither is it any object to improve lands. Ms 

The second group of agricultural reformers, whose efforts run 
well down to the War between the States, may well be headed by the 
energetic John Skinner of Baltimore.** Trained for the law and 
admutted to the bar, he early turned aside to accept Madison’s ap- 
pointment as postmaster at Baltimore, in which position he found 
time in 1819 to begin the publication of the American Farmer. It 
was the Farmer’s “ great aim and chief pride to collect information 
from every source, on every branch of Husbandry ”, in order that the 
readers by comparisons might discover “the best system” for “all 
circumstances 2° Almost from its first issue it became the organ 
through which individual reformers conveyed their ideas to the pub 
lic, and in which the agricultural societies ordered their papers and 
proceedings published. From its office the first guano used in the 
South was distributed; *° in its pages the editor described improved 
methods observed in his travels; its editorial columns urged reform 
and advocated the establishment of agricultural schools, the employ- 
ment of agricultural chemists, and the wider organization of farmers 
for co-operation and exchange of ideas. From 1819 throughout the 

26 American Farmer, Il. 5, 14, 28, 59, 374, etc 

27 Farmer's Register, 1V. 577-579. Other names, such as John Wickham, 
Thomas Marshall, F. Tilghman, and J. H. Roy, might be added, but the purpose 
here has been only to list the outstanding leaders. 

28 For a sketch of John Skinner’s life, see American Farmer, fourth series, 
VII. 325 

29 American Farmer, I. 5. 
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were described as growing rank with clover.42 Ruffin had, indeed. 
as a contemporary said, erected to himself a monument in the restored 
soils of his state.** 

But Ruffin’s aim was not mere material prosperity. He was 
primarily interested in the upbuilding of the South as a sectior 
The declining soils had limited Southern population, had lessened 
Southern political power in the national councils, and had put the 
South at the mercy of the industrial North in tariff and slavery cor 
flicts. To restore his beloved section to power or to fit her for 
prosperous independence was his goal. The way lay through a re 
stored fertility that would hold her population at home and enable 
her to keep pace with her rival in the contest for power. It was this 
ideal that led the great agricultural reformer to scatter the John 
Brown pikes to the Southern legislatures; to originate the “ League 
of United Southerners ” which Yancey adopted as his own; to be 
come, as Leslie’s Weekly said, “a political Peter the Hermit ” going 
about from Convention to Convention . .. preaching secessi 
wherever he goes’; and, in the end, to fire the first gun at Sumter. 
It steeled an old man of seventy to fight through four long years of 
bitter warfare and to take his own life in grief at Lee’s surrender. 
Edmund Ruffin, agriculturist, was also Edmund Ruffin, Southern 
patriot.** 

\ few other reformers of the period can be noticed only briefly. 
James H. Hammond of South Carolina, who occupies the almost 
unique position among farmers of not liking “ what is old” and of 
knowing “hardly .. . anything old in corn or cotton planting but 
what is wrong”, advocated and practised better plowing and drain- 
age, the use of fertilizers, and especially the diversification of hus 
bandry by grain and stock, leaving cotton to the newer West.*® 

N. B. Cloud of Alabama was a specialist in fertilizing; ** Jethro 
V. Jones and David Dickson of Georgia, H. W. Vick and R. Abbey 

42 Southern Planter, XIV. 104, IX. 226-237; Diary of Edmund Ruffin (espe 


cially years 1858-1859); Farmer's Register, I. 606, VII. 114, VIII. 415-418, 484 


407 \ 4¢ 
43 American Farmer, fourth ser., VII. 297 i 
44 The Diary of Edmund Ruffin, MS., furnished the material from which this 
paragraph has been written. Day-by-day accounts are given of events and clippings 
trom newspapers, etc. 
45 Elizabeth Merritt, James H. Hammond, Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, vol. XLI.; James H. Hammond, An Address de- 
livered before the South Carolina Institute, at the first Annual Fair, on the 20th i 
November, 1849 (Charleston, 1849); Hammond Papers, Library of Congress, espe ' 
cially diary. The words quoted here are given in U. B. Phillips, American Negro i 


Slavery, p. 216. See also De Bow’s Review, pp. 24, 501-522. 
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Yet too much should not be claimed. Reform, as yet, had been 


confined largely to the production end of agriculture—a natural con 
sequence of exploitive frontier beginnings—and many more compli 
cated problems lay yet ahead. In a few places the problem of or- 
ganization, division, and supervision of well-considered quantities of 


labor had been attacked and substantial progress made,** but the final 
step necessary in converting agriculture into a mature, well-established 


business undertaking, that is, the adjustment to and control of profit 
able markets through sound marketing methods, then as now, awaited 
the complete breakdown of returns from soil exploitation and in 
creasing land values. The agricultural reformer of the ante-bellum 
South, like his kind in other times, gave his attention largely to the 
problems causing immediate discomfort. 
AVERY O. CRAVEN. 
The South as a whole fell slightly below the average in wheat production per 
capita, but if whites alone are counted the difference is not great. In peas, beans 
and potatoes the South again showed an advantage, if sweet potatoes are included 
Professor Thompson finds that in four of the five most important cotton-gr 


ing counties in Mississippi the per capita value of food crops exceeded the national 


average; in one it reached $78; in another $63; and in another $60. 
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published. Then came the war. The budget of the Commission 
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of the Commission has been proceeding more slowly, even since 1918 
During the last ten years fifteen volumes have been published. 

The Great War did not exert an influence wholly negative. It 
tremendous experiences made several aspects of the Revolution co: 
prehensible for the first time. Many writers never seemed aware of 
the strains which a world struggle brings upon economic life, and 
certainly the phenomena of such a struggle were present in 1793 as 
well as in 1917. The collapse of the assignat is an illustratio: 
Writers before the war had little but caustic criticism for the finan 
ciers of the Revolutionary assemblies until the spectacle of the ruin 
of the mark and the almost equally tragic fate of the franc taught 
them the dimensions of the problem which baffled the Cambons and 
the Ramels. The same observation applies to the experiments ir 
price-fixing in the mid-period of the Revolution, which formerly re 
ceived scant attention—perhaps a paragraph or two written more in 
the spirit of sardonic humor than of sympathetic appreciation. Thx 
spectacle to-day of unemployment in countries which have attempted 
to restore or at least stabilize their currencies, while others with a de 
preciated currency enjoy industrial activity, should make the student 
curious to investigate the corresponding influence upon French foreign 
trade and the exchange market of the falling value of the assignat in 
1791 and 1792, before foreign and civil war disorganized the indus 
trial life of the country. Equally interesting would be a study of th 
transition to sound money, which began long before the assignat or 
the mandat was finally repudiated. Even more fundamental is the 
peasant movement, which constituted the irresistible ground-swell of 
the Revolution, and the importance of which has again been empha- 
sized by the role assumed by the peasantry in Russia since 1917. 

When the collection was originally projected the plan of the Com- 
mission called for no fewer than sixteen series of volumes upon as 


many phases of the economic or social history of the Revolution. 
Of these a beginning, at least to the extent of publishing the pertinent 
legislative decrees and administrative acts, has been made upon ten or 
eleven—abolition of feudal rights, sales of public, nationalized or 
confiscated, lands, agriculture, industry, including mines, commerce, 


direct taxation, grain supply, including the maximum, common lands, 
public relief. The history of money and prices is apparently now to 
have a special series instead of being regarded as a part of the prob- 
lem of land sales. The same is true of the General Maximum. To 
facilitate the work of research on the part of editors of documents or 
of other students each series was to be provided with a volume con- 
taining notes on legislation together with the texts of laws, of ad- 
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the parish assemblies the general programme, with its doctrines of 
natural rights and civil equality, and how the peasants then added 
their protest against village oppressions, heavy taxes, the defect of 
justice, and the burdens of their feudal dues. When these village 
cahiers were taken by deputies to the higher assemblies, to form the 
basis of the cahiers of the third estate of bailiwick or seneschalate, a 
reverse process set in. As M. Martin explains: “On ne peut pas 
conserver que les parties communes, et l’on en arrive ainsi, insidieuse- 
ment, a ne se présenter a I’Assemblée qu’ avec des charges politiques 
dont toute revendication locale était exclue.” It is to the local and 
especially the parish cahiers, therefore, that we must look for the 
full picture of the social and economic situation in 1789. The ma 
terial from which this must be drawn is already rich, although not 
so abundant for the region north or northwest of Paris. Twenty 
five of the thirty-six volumes come from the west and south of 
France. 

Of the many questions to which an attentive study of these ca 
hiers will furnish an answer only one or two can be alluded to here 
Of great interest is the attitude of the rural population toward th 
feudal framework which placed limits upon their property rights and 
hampered the development of agriculture. This question thrust itself 
forward as soon as the weakness of authority was revealed by the 
successful uprising in Paris. It is important to know how far publi 
opinion in the parishes had gone before this event suggested a drastic 
solution of the problem. The reader of the cahiers is not infre- 
quently surprised at the moderation of the requests touching this 
matter. The burden of taxation often seems to hold first place in 
the thought of those who drew up the cahiers. Summary abolitio: 
of dues is rarely indicated, but, rather, a moderate plan of redem] 
tion. There is room for as careful a survey of opinion upon this 
question as M. Roger Picard has made for the problems of industry.* 

The study of this and related questions will be greatly facilitated 
when to the collection of cahiers are added the proposed volumes of 
documents concerned with the disappearance locally of the feudal 
dues and other remnants of the manorial system, either because of 
extinction by purchase or because their titular holders no longer ven- 
tured to collect them. Three years ago the Commission issued in- 
structions governing the mode of editing such material, accompanying 
them with the pertinent legislative texts and administrative acts. M. 
Pierre Caron, the editor, remarks that only after the publication of 
documents and monographs for a sufficient number of localities will 


8 Les Cahiers de 1789 et les Classes Ouvriéres (Paris, 1910). 
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three volumes of cahiers for the seneschalate of Rennes, and a vol- 


ume embodying the sales of public lands in the districts of Rennes 
and Bain, together with the volume just mentioned, it is clear that 
the material for the study of church property in that region at least 
is abundant. 

In the study of the public lands during the Revolution many prob 
lems crowd upon the attention. The legislators of the day wer 
clear as to the two most important, although their attitude varied 
with the moods, policies, or necessities of the moment. The primary 
motive of the seizure of ecclesiastical lands had been to find resources 
to save the country from bankruptcy. That bankruptcy was only 
deferred is too well known to require proof, but it is important to 
know as exactly as possible the resources the government drew fron 
the sale of ecclesiastical lands as well as from that of the lands of the 
emigrant nobles. The statements of price and of payments which 
these documents contain render an approximate estimate possible. 
The editors of the documents in their introductions, which are often 
comprehensive, endeavor to sum up in statistical tables the evidence 
which the documents offer on this as on other questions. Anothe1 
aim of the Constituent Assembly and of the Convention was to in 
crease the number of small proprietors. The documents in this 
series will enable the student to supplement the conclusions drawn 
by Loutchisky and other scholars from their examination of the 


sales in certain localities. Other questions concern the bearing which 


political or factional struggles had upon the plans of sale and upon 
the success of the sales themselves. It has often been remarked that 
the legislation of 1793 and 1794 directed against the so-called rich 
could hardly be expected to increase the enthusiasm of prospective 
purchasers. If graphs were constructed, utilizing the material in 
these documents, showing the extent of sales in typical regions month 
by month, these influences could be studied to advantage.’™* 

For the study of price-fixing and the General Maximum only a 
few additional volumes of documents have appeared during the past 
decade.4® Two have been published containing the procés-verbaux 
and acts of the Commission of Subsistence ** created in October, 

Another phase of the land question is illustrated by L. Dubreuil, Les Vicis- 
situdes du Domaine Congéable en Basse-Bretagne @ I’Epoque de la Révolution 
(Rennes, 1915, 2 vols.). 

} 


13 For a discussion based on the documents available in 1917, see this Review, 


XXIII. 107-113. The questions which remain to be studied are suggested by Pro- 
fessor A. Mathiez in his recent work on La Vie Chére et le Mouvement Social sous 
la Terreur (Paris, 1927). 
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acted upon French economic relations abroad. Of course, the four 
volumes of the records of the committees on agriculture and com 
merce,’® of which M. Schmidt was one of the joint editors, throw 
some light on this question. Another available source is the corr: 
spondence of the Minister of the Interior with relation to commerce 
during the spring and summer of 1792.7° 

It is not possible here to do more than allude to other documentary 
material published by the Commission **—volumes on commons, on 
poverty and public relief, on industry and especially mines, on direct 
taxation. Even a brief survey must make evident the immens: 
service which the Commission has been rendering and what a notable 
addition it has made to the material previously available. The field 
-h and deserves more attention than has hitherto been accorded 
to it by American students. 

Henry E. Bourne. 


JEFFERSON AND THE LECLERC EXPEDITION 


THE general story of American relations with the former French 
colony of St. Domingo, based on materials to be found in this coun- 
try, has been ably told by Dr. Treudley.t. As regards the situation 
in 1801 when the United States government, having recently signed 
a peace convention with France and not yet divining Bonaparte’s 
colonial programme, withdrew its support from Toussaint Louver- 
ture,? certain documents in the Paris archives throw still further 
light. The Pichon despatches, for example, show that Jefferson was 
personally eager to see the French restore their authority in the 
island; and the effect of his words suggesting Anglo-French co-op- 
eration in the West Indies to this end is reflected in other papers, 

19 Procés-Verbaux des Comités d’ Agriculture et de Commerce de la Constituant: 
de la Législative et de la Convention, ed. F. Gerbaux and Charles Schmidt (Paris, 
1906-1910, 4 vols.) 

20 Correspondance du Ministére de I'Intérieur relatif au Commerce, etc., ed 
A. Tuetey (Paris, 1917). 

21 le Partage des Biens Communaux, ed. G. Bourgin (Paris, 1908). Procés- 
Verbaux et Rapports du Comité de Mendicité de la Constituante (1790-1791), ed. 
Camille Bloch and Alexandre Tuetey (Paris, 1911). Recueil de Documents sur 
l’Assistance Publique dans le District de Toulouse de 1789 a 1800, ed. J. Adher 
(Toulouse, 1918). L’Industrie Sidérurgique en France au Début de la Révolution, 
Documents, ed. H. and G. Bourgin (Paris, 1920). 

1 Mary Treudley, “ The United States and Santo Domingo, 1789-1866", in The 
Journal of Race Development, VII. (1916-1917) 83-145, 220-274. 

2 Owing largely to trade advantages in the island and the quarrel with the 
French, the Adams administration had favored the rule of this negro leader, who 
had made the colony virtually independent. See “ Letters of Toussaint Louverture 
and of Edward Stevens, 1798-1800", Am. Hist. Rev., XVI. 64-101 
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alone and in a very communicative mood, hence the prolonged ¢ 
versation which ensued.® It opened with a question from the Presi- 
dent as to whether Pichon had any news from St. Domingo. Uj 
receiving a negative answer, Jefferson replied that although nothi: 
had yet been heard from Mr. Lear, the new agent general of tl 
United States to the island, he had it on good authority that Tous 
saint would soon declare himself. This gave Pichon an opportunity 
to bring up the subject of his interview with Madison. He aske 
permission to indicate his concern over that conversation, declarin; 
that he was unable to judge from the equivocal and reserved lan 
re of the Secretary of State whether or not the United States 
favored the plans of Toussaint. The President hastened to assu1 
him that his administration did not approve them. | 
I'rance remained powerless to act nothing could be done. The trade 
of the island was extremely important to the United States, and 
the government considered prohibiting this traffic, it would unneces 
sarily get into difficulties with Toussaint and seriously compromise 
itself in public opinion. Pichon, on his part, then expressed his belief 
in the utility to both nations of this commerce, which, if interrupted, 
would cause Toussaint to turn to the English; he merely wanted t 
be well assured that the projects of the black leader would in no wise 
be approved. Jefferson repeated his assurance. He also told his 
visitor that far from excluding American commerce from St. Do 
mingo, Toussaint would be afraid that if it stayed away the English 
would not be able to supply him with provisions. At this point 
Pichon felt encouraged to put his big question: If France were in 
a position to act, would it not be possible to arrange a concert with 
the United States in order to accomplish more quickly the conquest 
of the colony? And the compromising reply came: “ Without dif- 
ficulty ; but in order that this concert may be complete and effective 
you must [first] make peace with England; then nothing would be 
easier than to furnish your army and fleet with everything, and to 
reduce Toussaint to starvation.” 7 

6 Pichon to Talleyrand, July 22, 1801 (Arch. Aff. Etr., Etats-Unis, vol. 53 
177-184). In view of the happy outcome of this visit, it is interesting to compare 
it with those which Otto, the French envoy in London, was making to the English 
ministers at the same time. Referring to Lord Hawkesbury, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, that diplomat wrote to Talleyrand on October 27, 1801: “I soon 
discovered that I obtained much more by unexpected visits than by rendezvous 
previously agreed upon. Therefore, I have adopted the policy of going to him at any 
hour and without notifying him in advance. It was in these moments of abar 
that the restoration of Malta, of Martinique, and of other important places, was 
conceded.” Arch. Aff. Etr., Angleterre, vol. 597, no. 13, ff 31 
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This declaration evi 
delighted Pichon, for he styled it ~ very important” and “ indeed 
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f the French envoy. Pichon should not think there was a sentiment 
in the United States favorable to Toussaint Was not the 
enace to two-thirds of the states? Did England hersel 
everything to fear from him? “She would doubtless participat 
a concert to suppress this rebellion, and indepet 
for her own colonies, I am sure ”, he said, “‘ she is observit ke us 
how St. Domingo is beco1 Ing an ther A 1erTs Min llaer)*® in the 
seas of America.” 
A month and a half later Pichon, in a letter to France, repeat 
his own opinion Jefferson’s belief that England would be willing 1 
operate with France in crushing Toussaint, alluding at the same tin 
however to the information he had recently sent to the Minister 
Foreign Affairs on the views of the American government 
though the English were gaining commercially f1 the present sit 
tion of St. Domingo, he thought they woul 
independence ; the government in Jamaica had already displayed a r 


served attitude towards t 


Si 

In Paris these despatches from Pichon were caretull rutit 
and acted upon as soon as the opportunity presented itself. Nor was 
bellicose attitude in the early years of his presidency is well worth bearir 
in view of his later determination to keep the United States out of the wor 
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long delayed. The extended peace negotiations with Englar 
© an auspicious end on October 1, and the following weel 


] 


l Lex lerc, a brotl 


.er-in-law of Bonaparte, was summoned 
n expedition to be sent against Toussaint! Orders were 
or the assembling of the necessary ships and men in sever 

ports.’* Following Jefferson’s suggestion, the government 


made no attempt to conceal its plans from England but eve1 


approached that power for support in carrying them out. 


lhe first indications of the American influence are to be noted 
Talleyrand’s letter of October 16, addressed to Otto If questi ne 
concerning the naval preparations at Brest, the envoy is to answet 
without hesitation that they are intended for St. Domingo. But, as 
a matter of fact. the minister continued, the British government « 
regard only “ with pleasure an expedition whose aim is to restore the 
colony of St. Domingo to a state of organization such that it will 1 
longer be a dange is neighbor to the European colonies int! 
\ntille Four days later, Tallevrand wrote again at the command 
of the First Consul, asking Otto to inform Lord Hawkesbury that 


two fleets were being assembled, one at Brest and the other at Roche 


rt, ‘in order to carry ten or twelve thousand troops to St. Doming 


for the purpose of re-establishing order there ”’.?* 

The response of the English ministry to these communications 
gave the Paris government every reason to believe that the Ameri 
President had interpreted English sentiments correctly. Otto was 
told in return that the government was sending a small squadron t 
the English colonists in the Antilles.’ \ddington invited him to 
spend a morning at Wimbledon and there made the categorical as- 
sertion: “ The interest of the two governments is absolutely the same, 


the destruction of Jacobinism [in general] and that of the 


blacks in particular.””. The ministry, he went on, did not care how 


ny troops were sent; it merely hoped that they would be sufficient 
» re-establish good order in the French colonies. The prime minister 


asked but one thing: advices with respect to the number of ships as- 


\w 


rat Brest in order that he might be in a position to reply to 


ew party of the opposition ” 


eek after Otto reported this meeting, Bonaparte instructed his 


minister to give the English Cabinet the information re- 
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to starvation and to aid the army.” ?* To have lived up to the letter 
of this statement, the President would have been obliged at least t 
prohibit all American trade with St. Domingo save that with Lecler: 
sut the day of his embargo ventures had not yet dawned. 


Cart Lupwic LoKKE. 


Manuscript MAps RELATING TO AMERICAN History IN FRENCH. 
SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE ARCHIVES 


Ir has long been known that there are in European archives hun 
dreds of manuscript maps relating to different phases of Ameri 
history. Many of these maps have not been used by historians, be 
cause of the difficulties attendant upon having access to them even 
when abroad. In October of 1926 the William L. Clements Library 
at Ann Arbor authorized Professor Louis C. Karpinski to secure 
photographs of all the manuscript maps in French archives relating to 
the American Revolution. Shortly thereafter it was decided to en 
large this project and to attempt to secure the reproduction of all the 
manuscript maps in official French archives relating to the present 
area of the United States and Alaska. Maps relating wholly to 
northern Canada and maps relating solely to Mexico and the West 
Indies were not included in this project since that would so greatly 
have increased the expense of the undertaking. 

In this larger project the active and most helpful co-operation of 
the Library of Congress was immediately obtained, as well as the 
participation of the New York Public Library, the Huntington Li- 
brary, and the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library. These four 


19In return for this assistance the First Consul had no intention that the 


United States should profit commerci from the c juest of the colony H 
states specifically in the last chapter of instructions that French goods are to be 
purchased in preference to American, even at a loss of fifteen per cent.; later, only 


French ships are to be admitted to the island. The Americans were merely to gain 


relief from the menace of a possible slave insurrection, incited by Toussaint’s 


In his brilliant work on the administrations of Jefferson and Madison, Henry 
Adams appears to have confused the secrecy attending the French negotiations for 
the retrocession of Louisiana with that surrounding the plans in 1801 to regain the 
island colonies. He writes concerning the preparations in October for the Leclerc 
expedition: ‘As yet President Jefferson had no inkling of their meaning” (History 
of the United States, I. 390). For obvious reasons it was only Toussaint Louverture 
who was deceived and kept in ignorance at this time as regards the intentions of the 
Paris government. The Pichon despatches of July 20 and 22 and Leclerc’s instruc- 
tions would seem to contain ample proof that the President favored such an enter- 
prise in principle, and knew that the French weuld act as soon as their hands were 
free. Of course, he was not yet informed about the trade restrictions which 


Bonaparte proposed to put into effect. 
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John Carter Brown Library, Harvard University, the University 
Illinois, the Western Reserve Historical Society, the Cleveland Pub! 
Library, the Indiana Historical Society, the University of Minnesot 
the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, and Dartmouth College Librar 
The maps relating to the American Revolution are also available 


tl ary. All of the maps relating to New \ 


1 


the Boston Public Li 
have been secured by the New York State Library and those relatir 
to Florida by the Florida Historical Society. 


4 


} 
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Louis C. KARPINSKI 
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the Intendant he assured me that he had only done so on the perfect cor 
viction that he had orders from the Minister to that effect, and desir« 
me to recollect, that in the most trifling matters which involved any ré 
sponsability, the assessor or himself were always consulted as his Guid 
on the occasion, for supported by the Opinion of one or the other he 
discharged from all blame but if he acts without it he then takes the ri 
pon himself, and that he never would have dared to take so momenta: 
an affair upon his own responsability without consulting any one, unle 
his orders had been express and so plain as to admit of no other inter 
yretation whatever, and I could not avoid acknowledging the justness ¢ 
lis observation. It is a painful reflection but it is indispensable to met 
tion it, that for many years past all the People in high offices in t! 


hat our Gover: 


Country have constantly informed the Court of Spain, 


ment was not to be feared, that it had no influence over our Wester: 
Settlements and that all the leading Characters in them could be easil 
brought over to assist any views of the Spanish Government howeve1 
inimical to those of their own Country; that they were egregiously de 
ceived in their information in general is too well known a fact to sa 
much upon, but that they may have found among us a few men base 
enough to encourage expectations of this kind I have no doubt and per 
} 


haps on a strict Scrutiny 


which would lead to a discovery and thus foreign Nations bordering o1 
our Frontier would perceive how grossly they had erred in their opinions 
respecting us, and their measures in future might be more consonant t 
Justice and the faith of Treaties. That the French are coming here with 


yy our Government something might transpire 


expectations of support from our own people and the most contemptible 


opinion of our Strength and resources and I firmly believe a determined 
resolution to injure us essentially on all occasions I have already men- 
tioned in my letters to you from Europe and I regret that we cannot be 
beforehand with them and take possession of a Place now offered us by 
the Inhabitants, without which we shall never be in safety, which we 
must one day occupy and the couquest of which may then cost much 
blood, lives and treasure. The Inhabitants are now so alarmed, that 
Creoles, Spaniards and Americans would form but one body, they would 
now without bloodshed take the Government into their own hands and 
they would inseparably unite themselves to us; they cry out against our 
temporising when our dearest interests imperiously call upon us to em 
brace the favorable moment for acting and they tremble when they see 
it pass and themselves on the point of falling under the lash of a Gov- 
ernment they detest and in whose cause they may be afterwards by a 
military force obliged to sacrifice their lives, by bearing Arms against us 
whom they now invite as deliverers. All is at present here anxious and 
dreadful suspense and on your resolutions the hopes and happenings of 
the Country depend, there is now nothing to oppose us should we think 
proper to take possession of the Country either by way of indemnifica- 
ion for past injuries or security for the future, there is no energy in the 
Government, no money in the Treasury, no Troops, no fortifications that 
could withstand us for a moment and the Inhabitants call on us to redress 
ourselves, and assist them; if so favorable a conjunctive passes, its like 
will never occur again. [*Asa proof that expectations of assistance from 

[he passage here bracketed, extending from this point to the end of the next 
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privileges from which the Inhabitants of th | 

> excluded that they would detach the Western Sta 

n, and altho’ thi n who is [in] many respects a man 

nd information, knew me to be an officer of the U. S. and must 


uaded that I would communicate these ideas to my Gov 
he Vanity so peculiar to his nation and the idea of their 
ind our Weakness so far ]| him boast « 


sound sl 


redominated, as to make 


ulk 


untrymen to deny, till their Projects were ripe and they we 


S 1¢ ) induce him and all the rest of 


‘ir execution. You will I flatter myself readily make allowanc 
terness with which I speak of these People and their View 
llect how ich Pain their insolence and contemptuous 
ur Government must occasion 
I now inclose you the arrete of Bonaparte respecting the formation 
a Government for tl untry 7 which virtually places the whole auth« 


itv in the Hands of the Capt. General 
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from Natchez?! I should have immediately transmitted a Copy—its eff 
has been but trifling tho’ all were eager to see and examine it; the allusi 


to Count O’Reilly’s Conduct which was approved by Spain,!*? has d 
gusted the Spaniards, and the very Creoles who had almost forgot 

transaction blame the mention of it. I had last year jestingly anticipate 
this part of it and the ridicule then cast on it has had more weight tl 


i 
I « -d. The Inhabitants of this Country ignorant as they are a1 
un: omed to be addressed in this way, have sense enough to percei 
there is no specific promise made them, and seem more than usual 


suspicious and fearful that far from being benefitted they will be gre 


y returning to the bosom of the mother Country. They had bee 


1 

10sers 
led to expect an exemption from taxes and that they would have at Ie 
a share in the Government and the formation of the laws, but in t 


latter they see by the Consul’s arreté they are totally disappointed, 

the Prefect’s manner of acting, while void of Authority during the « 
istence of the Spanish Government, far from realising their Utopi 
dreams of happiness, shows them that requisitions will take place of e 
emptions and that if necessary they will be enforced by the Bayonet wh« 
he can command it. On landing, he found contrary to his expectatio1 
lge his Troops, the only one there is bei: 
occupied by the Regiment of Louisiana which cannot be immediate 
turned out, no Provisions ready, no Hospital Stores, and no willingne 


there were no Barracks to lov 


on the part of Government or Individuals to provide them and there! 
lessen his trouble and anxiety; he began by making a great many demat 
of assistance from the Government which were but partially complic 
with. They gave him up the Customhouse to serve as a Barrack, a1 


out of the City funds agreed to provide 130 Beds in addition to thirt 
already in the Hospital of Charity, to accommodate the Sick in the Fleet 
on its arrival, and made him a small advance to enable him to repair and 
~-h the National Brig which | 


Government at his instance) accompanied with a hint that compulsio: 


ought him out; a request (by the 
would be used if necessary, was made to the Planters, to furnish Ric« 
iw Mills, whic 
bring at this inconvenient Season and deliver 


h the Proprietors to their gre 


Straw and Slabs from the S 


FExpence are forced 
Town gratis, and a Rope Walk of mine within the precincts of the Cit 
has been put in Requisition and part of the Works taken down, where! 
all Labor is suspended, tho’ they know the Workmens Wages to the 

have not for two years past 


amount of $240 a Month must be paid. I | 
appeared as Owner of this establishment, therefore content myself wit! 


remarking on their sacred regard to private Property, which produces a1 
amazing effect. Many similar demands of private Property for the use 
of the Republic founded on its urgent wants were made to the Governor, 

11 In the volume from which these despatches are taken there is one written by 
Clark from Natchez, March 24, and four from vice-consul Hulings to Madison dur 
ing the consul's absence, March 29, 30, April 1, 12. In that of April 1 Hulings r 
ports an interview with Laussat in which the prefect said that it was not the policy 
of European governments to admit consuls in their colonies, intimating that he woul 
do as the Spanish governors had done in that respect. In the despatch of April 1- 
Hulings says that a vessel from Bordeaux reports that Victor’s expedition is going 
to Santo Domingo, not to Louisiana. 

12 Referring to the severity with which the Spanish governor Don Alejandr: 
O'Reilly punished the insurrection of 1768. For the king’s approval, see Gayarré 
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self to be advised by 2 or 3 Counsellors who would mar his (Laussat 
projects, without which he would lead him by the nose. These Coun 
lors are, t le Justice, Aymé, and the Monsr Roustan \ 
accompa! ype to whom I have communicated the Prefe 


1 fortunately the Prefect 


opinion of the Capt General and himself, an 
not inviting him to a public Dinner, has confirmed his bad opinior 
im. In hopes of deriving advantage from their mutual hatred I s! 


1] ubli 


endeavor to foster it; it will prevent all concert in p c Measures 
People will be worse governed by their eternally thwarting each othe 
dw e less inclined to oppose us, should Circumstances at a fut 
Da fe measures. The Prefect’s Language with respect 
the U. S. is soft and conciliatory, is a perfect contrast to what he m 
e « Europe ut he now perceives his weakness and means to 
the effect of flattery and cajoling, he is pointed in his enquiries in ever 
t that regards us d savs there will be no other than a Rival 
on etweet vet while he talks of imiut ind rood ofhces 
d es the Gove r to make no cl nye with re ect to the deposit 
to t for Orders from Europe—tor the truth of this assertion I st 
n Ve t he seems to have little idea of our Constitution or G 
1 ( \ erre dece ed in eas of the op 
( Weste Country whic he estimated at t 200,000 Souls,? ind 
mak enquiry of irticular Friend of mine respecting our Tro 
the M ppl 1 the Comma er in ( el e asked 1 vhose 
é meaning the pay ot t State He received me with polite 
ne i did ) e Vice Consul vhom he invited in my abse € 
c Dinner, and puffed him in the account he iblished of it 
p n ked on to all the Americans vhom ne \ ted vhethe 


they called on him or not, and endeavors to impress them with the me 


favorable Sentiments of his Government, and of the advantages to be 
derived from their neighbourhood but I believe he has hitherto met wit 
little Success. He put me in mind of our Conversation at Paris 


laughingly told me I had fled before him, he enquired about my Fortune 
and advised me to divide my negroes and put one half of them on t 
French territory, said that I had done wrong to break up my Cor 
mercial Establishment and hoped I would not retire into the Count: 


that the Province was in want of men of Capital who would find th 


Interest in residing in it, and that his orders and inclinations equall 
concurred in offering them Protection and commercial advantages. A 
there were many Americans present I thought the opportunity would be 


good one to undeceive them, by reminding him that I had pointedly 


isked him in Paris how far we might count on Protection and whether 


be allowed 


to continue to trade in Orleans in the same way 
we had been permitted by the Spanish Government, or whether we must 
] 


retire with our Capitals and let other Countries profit by our Industry, to 


which he had then given me to understand we must and that I had in 


be pleased at hearing that 


} 


consequence returned from Europe without engaging in any new com 
}, 


mercial Project. I pretended to 1e had now 
other Views and some of the Company pressed him for an explanation 


which somewhat disconcerted him and produced the effect I desired by 


was insincere and that we had nothing to expect from him 


when nh 


s own ends were answered, but I shall strenuously endeavor to 


rhe census of 1800 had reported the population of the states and territories 


west of the mountains as 38¢ 
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like a communication on the point of being established between 1 
Prefect and our Western Settlements and I fear the effect of his offe 
of Land and commercial advantages on People possessed of little Propert 
and indifferent about their Country or at least indifferent about the eff. 
French measures may produce on the Union provided they derive 
temporary benefit from them. In speaking thus freely on so delicate 
subject I fear I shall have few on your side the Mountains think w 
me, that we have reason to apprehend the effect of French intrigue 
the People of Kentucky, and this I am persuaded is because but few 

be thought base enough to enter into the Views of a foreign Gover 


1 daily offer here 


ment, but were you to have the Opportunities whicl 
attending to their Conversations and Views, you would soon agree t! 


no dependence ought to be placed on a majority of them, if even ver 


eht advantages were held out, or that thev could be made to belie 
they would find their Interest in seceding from the General Government 
measure which will be the foremost in the mind of every Frenchman 


Office in this Country. 


The Prefect is carrying his enquiries into our individual Opinions 


of us is a federalist and which a Repub! 


be a difficult matter for most of 


far as to wish to know whicl 


can, a thing which I believe it would 


line with respect to ourselves, as party Spirit evaporates 
} 


ries where no End can be attained by it and I flatter n 
} 


spectable part of us who are settled here will always be four 


to be Americans eager and desirous of serving our Country, with 

meddling in the Quarrels which distract it. I shall shortly learn tl 

Prefects motives for making this enquiry and he shall be led to believe 
are all Federalists or all Republicans as may best answer our purpose 


al 
lead him into Error 


You will find inclosed Copies of a few addresses to him in answer t 
is Proclamation, one from the Merchants and residents of the City 
and one from each of the two Parishes next adjoining to it which ex 
tend along the River about 15 Leagues above the Town. The other 


Parishes or Posts will doubtless follow the example as soon as they cat 


find some Priest or Schoolmaster to pen one for them, but they ridicule 
the measure and say they do it from necessity. This is the gener 
Sentiment even to the lowest class among them 

\ Report has just got in circulation which I know to be unfounded 
of new disturbances having arisen in France which endanger the consular 
authority, it has given me an Opportunity of learning the disposition even 
of some of the newly arrived officers who did not hesitate to declare that 
were it true, the Colony should think of its own safety and declare itself 
independent—when reminded of the impossibility of defending itself 
alone they replied that we had only to unite with the American Con 


federacy. As many of the Officers now coming out are supposed to be 


I'rente quatre ans d’une domination étrangére n’ont point affaibli dans nos 
coeurs l’amour sacré de la Patrie”, etc.; annotated, “ Written by the Interpreter 
Mr. Derbigny’’. There is an English version in Gayarré, III. 589 Saron Villiers 
du Terrage prints this and one of the others, from the Céte des Allemands, in 
Derniéres Années, pp. 404-406. Clark’s copy from the parish of St. Charles bears 
the annotation, “ By the Parish Priest, signed by him, the Commandant and Church 
Wardens "’; that from the parish of St. Jean Baptiste, “ By a Pedant of the name 


of Trouard, who does not believe a syllable of it” 
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Confidential Letters from Havana of a very recent date, the 2oth Inst 
mention that the Marquis de Casa Calvo is expected to sail immediatel 


to take the Command of this Province and deliver it to the French * 
if it should then be necessary he is to remain here to command t! 
Spanish Troops and act under the orders of the French Governor, 


his own Regiment, the fixed Regiment of the Havana is to join him 
isition. Orders have been received from the Marquis to tak« 


the first requi 
a House for him for 12 Months, which confirm in some measure this 


telligence 
I waited on the Intendant tl 


lis Morning and introduced \ 


Ir Vertne 
the Contractor for the Army who was desirous of obtaining his permi 


sion to make a Shipment of Provisions for the use of the U. S. Troo; 


igbee, which he immediately granted and I shall see that it 


on the Tombi 
le with all possible expedition. 
Che Prefect has this day written to the Governor and inclosed to 
a Statement of the Officers coming out in the Fleet from Holland, that 
accommodations might be prepared for them. As I think it right you 
hould be acquainted with their number, rank, and employment, I ir 
close you a Copy of it which I took myself from the original and I fancy 
ie magnitude of the List and wonder how they 


you will be surprised at t 
re to be supported.**. I like wise forward you a Copy and translation 
of the Royal Order for the surrender of this Country wit] 
from the Minister of the Department of State to the minister of Finance 
am happy to perceive in it that Spain seems to have 
remembered that she had disposed of what was once a part of Frencl 


1S part Of the 


on the subject, and 


ouisiana, or acknowledged in us a better right to it, t 


Roval order I have underlined as the most remarkable 


I am fearful that these details which I am at a great deal of trouble 
and Expence to procure may appear trifling to you and not worthy of 


sntion; they are all however that in my limited sphere I can at 


ipt, and I have been induced to trouble you with them, merely in case 


otiation should fail you might be acquainted with our local Views 


measures and Characters of those in command among us, to be governed 
by them in future operations. Should you think them sufficiently inter- 
esting to desire a continuation of them or direct my attention to other 


Views I shall take pleasure in executing or at least attempting any thing 
you may command, and have the Honor to remain with respect and 
Esteem Sir 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 


22 The list embraces 250 officers; the population of the province was abou 


23 The essence of the order (Barcelona, Oct. 15, 1802, printed in French in 
Villiers du Terrage, Derniéres Années, p. 424), and the passage underlined in the 
enclosed copy certified by Clark, may be seen in the following extract: ... “le 
pongais en posesion de la Colonia de la Luisiana y sus Dependencias igualmente que 
le la Ciudad é Isla de la Na. Orleans, con la misma extension que tiene actualmente, 
que tenia en poder de la Francia quando la cedié a mi Rl. Corona, y tal qual debe 
ser 6 hallarse despues de los tratados sucesivamente ocurridos entre mis Estados y 


los de otras Potencias.” The words are quoted from the treaty of San Ildefonso. 


| 
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DANIEL CLARK 
¢ Salcedo was still governor 
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was possessed by Spain East of the Mississippi, when Great Britain px 
sessed West Florida, it not being as the Minister expresses himself, 


Majesties intention to surrender to the French any Country that was 1 


them, and by all means to keep all Conquests made from the 
h i é 


recely ed Oo! 
Enemy, all ceded territory, and all new discoveries which might 
been included by Spain within the bounds of Louisiana since the Cessio1 
from France to her. These orders have been forwarded in reply to a: 


official demand of the Governor of this Country dated 11 November la 


in which he requested an explanation of many Points that appeared doul 
ful to him, and the Ministers reply is dated the 18th January of this ye 
forwarded by an extra advice Boat to Havana. The Courier who was 
the bearer of the Ministers Letters to the Sea Port had orders to remair 
there till he saw the Vessel by which they went under sail, and she wa 
towed out of the Harbour against the Wind. Altho’ this would sho 

great anxiety on the part of Ministers respecting Louisiana, it is sur 
prising there is not a Word respecting the Deposit, or any thing relating 


to us. They wait until they hear what effect this Measure has produced 
in the U. S. to regulate their proceedings and avow the Conduct of the 
Intendant or not as may best suit their purposes. I have the Honor to 
remain Sir 


Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 
DANIEL CLARK 
New Orleans 14 May 1803 


The Honble James Madison 


VIII. To Mapison. 


New ORLEANS 17th May 1803 


I had the Honor of receiving this morning at 11 OClock by an ex- 
press from Governor Claiborne of the Mississippi Territory your letter 
of the 19th Ulto, accompanying the orders for the immediate restoration 
of the Deposit, addressed to the Governor and Intendant of this province ** 
which were instantly delivered, and such immediate attention was paid to 
them, that at two in the afternoon various Copies of the inclosed paper 
were affixed by the Intendants orders in the most public parts of the City, 
announcing that the deposit was placed on its former footing, and his 
orders of the 16th October revoked. The Governor will publish the res- 
toration of the deposit to morrow by Proclamation with the usual Cere- 

I have the Honor to remain with respect Sir 

Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 
DANIEL CLARK 
Honble James Madison 


25 Madison to Livingston and Monroe, Apr. 20, 1803: “ The letter from the 
Marquis d’Yrujo, of which you will find a translated copy in the enclosed news- 
paper of this date, was yesterday received. The letters to which it refers, as con- 
taining orders for the re-establishment of our deposite at New Orleans, were im- 
mediately forwarded.” Am. St. Pap., For. Rel., Il. 556. The king’s order was 
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A Second Vessel, the Citoyen, loaded with Stores for acct. of tl! 


French Government arrived a short time since—she sailed from Rochf 


I have the Honor to remain with Respect 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 


X. CLARK TO MADISON 


New ORLEANS 12 August 1803 


I have been honored with your Letter of the 6th ulto 
sincerest joy on the accomplishment of an object so dear t 
every American. This important Cession will insure th 


Prosperity of our Western Country and I request you wil 


sincere Congratulations on so great an Event. I am now 
addition to the remarks lately forwarded you respecting Boundaries et 

a Map of the Western part of the Country with notes on the Settlements 
and Discoveries of the French in that Quarter which I shall take the 


earliest opportunity of forwarding you and presuming there may be other 


points on wh ch you may desire information I beg you will point t 
out and suc’: as can be procured here will be transn 

The news of the Cession vives general Satisfaction to 1 
Spaniards (even in Office’ and is disliked by a few of 

lower Ciasses of the Towns People only, on whom the P n 


ractising every Art to convince them of the impossibility of such 


Event taking Place and this measure crowns his disgrace by showing his 


admirers that the very circumstance which he reprobates so much in his 
Pro tion (viz the Sale of the Province) has again taken place under 
the whose first thoughts they were led to suppose were occupied 


with Plans for their Happiness. The name of Bonaparte will now be- 
7 


come odius on the Banks of the Mississippi. I sincerely wish that Pos 


session may soon be taken and all our expectation realised. 
I have the Honor to remain Sir 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servt 
DANIEL CLARK 
The Honble James Madison 


XI. CLARK TO MAapison. 


New ORLEANS 20 October 1803 


I have this Evening had the Honor of receiving your Letter of the 


16th ulto. 

I have hitherto been fearful that the details and information in my 
power to convey from this Country would rather prove tiresome than ac- 
ceptable and on that account have only risked troubling you with what I 
thought indispensable, I am happy to learn that these Communications 


’ Notifying Clark of the signing of the Louisiana treaty of Apr. 30, 1803. 


early in March. 
DANIEL CLARK 

The Honble James Madison 
Sir 

> and feel the 

the Heart « 

e safety and 
will accept my 


not be taken amiss and it 


re of being useful. 


Whatever may have hitherto been the intent te Deol 
se must have been regulated by the secret inst eel Nien 


Court, the unexpected Cession of tot 

tical Situation of France have now render: — = 
essary, and that decided enmity to the Ind 
S. which was so strongly marked in the 


Prefect has now given 


re conciliatory Language and Conduct 


itify his Vanity by retaining posse f the I 
elieve he will place no obstacle whatever in the 
t to the Commissioners appointed by the S 
le arising from etiquette may be expect: 
Persons appointed for so important a Com: ! 1 be 
ents and Experience and possess a k1 edge \ 
e easily got over and it will require f1 ¢ 
nake every thing easy and acc a n the 
’arties to our Government 1 t 
ently expected, 
In saving that I am confident we ex ° 
n the Pretect in taking posses co t ‘ 
1 at present on the part of Irance to 
e most positive orders given to the Prefect t 
the Man himself we have every t ti 
tions of his own violent temper and inclinatiot 
letely lost the confidence of the P 
effectual support whatever at this P 


ch he stood with the officers of the Spanish ( 
utual Jealousies and mistrusts, which occasion 
ficial Communication from the Governor that all Corrs 
tween them must cease, unless on points relating to | M 
cident has since occurred which has put a1 l even t 
Civilities, and in future the Prefects residence here will be 
Series of Mortifications to which his Pride 
exposed him. 
Friday the 14th was the Birthday of the rince f Astut t! 
Marquis de Casa Calvo as Commissioner for the 
ince gave a splendid entertainment in honor of t 


> 


first Characters and People in office were invited. Among ther 
Prefect and his Suite, the Adjutant General of the Fren« 

Lt Col. of Engineers. The Vice Consul and myself were 
vited. T 


; » Prefect on enterir was received vy t 
utmost Civility, was saluted by and returned the ( litie f the ¢ 


1 being intreated by him to enter an inner apartment to free hin 
of his Hat and Sword and accompanied by the Mar 


’ General with whom he was on bad terms, and whom he had 


since attempted to have shipped off for France—'t t 
when his Wishes were not complied with, that he informed t 
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and Marquis, he had directed them to execute his Orders, not to discuss 


the | f the Measure or make opposition to it. After remarkins 
the Adjut. General 


1 he seized his Hat which he had already laid d 


said aloud, he could not stay where the other was and in spite of the « 
postulations of the Marquis who intreated him on account of the Da 
and the Guests that he would moderate his Passion and remain, he w: 
away in a rage followed by his Suite to the astonishment of all present 
It was immediately known that this Scene was premeditated, he knew 
the Invitation to the Adjutant General, had seen his Carriage at the Mar 
quis’s gate and contrary to his usual Custom had given Orders to 
own Coachman to wait his return. This insult was felt by the Marq 
been instantly punished in a personal Way had he n 
by his Friends—in his Anger he turned to the Governor 
hat in future he alone must transact Business with tl 
Prefect as no Communication whatever should from thence forward tak 
lace between Mr. Laussatt and himself—this incident was resented by a 
was so much felt as an insult that on the following Monda 
Guests who had been previously invited by the Prefect 1 
an entertainment on that day, among whom were one of the Alcaldes a: 
8 officers of Rank in the Spanish Service absented themselves 
‘s, and he can expect nothing but a repetition 
ons on all succeeding occasions. 


ered into this detail of a Business trifling in 


you the Character and overbearing disposition of the Man, 
modating temper and the consequences that result from 
animosities between the two authorities, 
us if the Persons appointed on out 
themselves of the Opportunity they 
no Union between them to injure us, 

i : will endeavor to serve us at the Expence of the other 
will mutually betray < lay open each others Plans, and will to sh 
their detestation of each other vie in their friendly offices, but much w 
depend on the dispatch made on our part to take possession, while 
Sense of mutual Injuries is fresh in their Breasts and before they can 
reflect on the magnitude of the Sacrifice made to us. Spain has hitherto 
as I have before communicated given her Officers no official intelligence 

Cession to the U. S., they are prepared to deliver the Country to 
and will attempt no opposition to us unless Orders to that effect 
very positive nature should be communicated, in which case, the 


preparations on their part will disclose their designs and enable 
us to baffle instantly all their projects. they are besides so weak as be 
under the necessity of making the Militia of Orleans do garrison duty, a 

thing never done but in cases of necessity, and on that Militia, or on any artery 

other Force they might attempt to oppose to us, there could be placed no S ner 

as the People are too well acquainted with their own weakness, ol Ju 

our ability to punish and the immense advantages they reans 
will derive from the expected Change, to give us any Opposition were 
they even in a Situation to do it with effect. So far from being disposed 
to injure us, you may be positively assured that if the Officers sent here 
to take possession are Men of Sense and address, that most of the Officers 
in the Spanish Service will resign their Commissions and remain in the 
Province, as will all the married Men and People of Property, who daily 
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rtly be otherwise disposed of when the necessit ning 
no longer apparent, and when the People on tl t | 
f Atacapas, Opelousas and Natchitoches who are ! “ 
from their Situation have not the means of acq tior 
ire excessively ignorant, can be made t irn t i fre 
rovernment and comprehend the advantages 1 Order 
hese are the only Places where the fretects |! met t 
iny success in persuading the lower Classes o 
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asts, and those who are not immediately gratified will be disgusted 

his the anarchy now existing, the necessity of an immediate organiza 
tion, the diversity of nations of which we are composed, our jart 
political Sentiments, our entire ignorance of political Liberty, the diff 
ent Opinions of what would best suit us, the violence and impatience 
the Creole Character, and you will conceive a part of the difficulties t! 
Man will have to labor under, who will have the task of governing 
imposed on him and the necessity that he should be a person of talent 

rience and even Consequence at home, in order to ir 

Measures. Under these impressions I respecti 


ispire Confidenc: 


he wishes contained in your Letter, 
may at first be made so lucrative a 
he first talents and Character in 
Commissioners sent to take possession may be qual 
ts, address and Fortune for the trust reposed in 
f Government granted to us be 


t an - wr local 
t, and aS Our 


istantly endeavored to possess 
idea (knowing how pleasing it was 
induced to give the Western 
consequence of this their Jealousy has 
be necessary that the Commissioners shot be perfect 
sted with respect to the extent of Country they should claim on tl 
de, and how they were to act in case of any opposition to deliver up tl 


however 


ie only difficulty I apprehend on the part 
merely a conjecture on my part that such a difficult) 


Province, unless they accepted of certain Boundaries favorable to the 
} 


Spanish Government—this is t 


-+h I wish we might be prepared for in case 


berty of inclosing to you a lengthy and ill written Paro 
Proclamation now circulated here, it is the work 
will give you an idea of their Sentiments 
which the Sale of themselves and the Province | 
inspired them with. 

Be pleased to assure the President that I shall carefully watel 
advise you of every symptom indicative of a hostile or unfriendly dispo 
tion towards us from any Quarter whatever and that I shall spare n 
pains or exertions to increase the attachment of the People of this Cou 
try to the Government of the U. S. I have the Honor to remain 
respectfully Sir 

Your most obedient Servt. 
DANIEL CLARK 
The Honble. James Madison 


P. S. The delay of the Letter you allude to which had not reached 
you is occasioned by the irregularities in the Post Office Department. 
he Post Mark 
of the 12th August, and we are tired of complaining of the injuries we 
suffer in consequence. I am fearful that my Letters do not always reach 
you. The duplicate of a Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury came 


I have this day received Letters from Philadelphia with t 


to hand open, and my Friends in the Atlantic States complain +o me of the 
same irregularities. As the Post has arrived late and returns early in 
the Morning you will I hope impute to a want of time that I have not 
been able to be more correct in what I have been obliged to write in haste 
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XII. CLARK To GOVER N 
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S. acted in concert, and that it was the determined resolution oj 
our Country to take possession of the Province and to use Force if nece 
Whatever measures you may take it will be necessary to keep 
watchful Eve on Minor * and | 


to them. I] 


sary. 


iis Friends and prevent their being know: 
have just seen a confidential Letter of his to the Secretary 
Government in which he d 


desires to be informed whether there is any 


he attention of Government that he may make it a 


your Intentions and preparations. I shall 


endeavor t 
particulars and if any thing important is discovered w 
» you. I would remonstrate with the Marquis on the impol 


res and the dangers to be apprehended by him in followir 
re not fraid that he 


e might think it necessary to be mor 
d in consequence of it, 


1 and that it will not be too late 
of the Commissioners to surprise and make a Prisoner of hi 
*y are compelled to do it) when his Views and intentions are m 
lisclosed. You may probably ink this advice should be tra 

to the office of State, : ias been recommended to m 
named Thomas Bernard a confidet 
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in answer and send him away before his arrival 
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jo to Madison, Sept. 4 and 27, 1803. Am. St. Pap., For. Rel., Il. 569 
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Affaires Etrangéres, Etats-Unis, Suppl., 28: 195 
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between the French and Spanish Commissioners—it took place, and 
authority of the Prefect to take possession of the Province being deem 
sufficient he intends tomorrow taking the reins of Government into 
hands. I waited on him yesterday at noon at his request and he cor 
municated his Plans with the names of the Persons he designed to fill tl 
different Offices civil and military. As his intentions had been manifest 
to the Governor before I saw him, it was too late to attempt dissuading 
him from his purpose, but he made no difficulty in making such Change 
among the administrative Officers as I thought necessary. He means 
to take possession and with the Militia to garrison the Fort 
take charge of the public Offices. To command them he 
inted a particular Friend of mine,*? who when first applied to refi 


appointment and gave me advice of it, suspecti that some treache: 
when I found the Prefect resolved on his Scheme I advis« 
my friend to accept the command being better pleased to see it i 
hands than in those of a Person in whom I could not confide. 
i sisting of a Mayor,*! two Assistants or adjoin 
Members among whom are to be ‘ 
The Customhouse he wishec 
who thinking the exercise of any Office under 
itible with his duty to the U. S. will not accept it, and I pre 


1 ] 


cast his Eyes on some other American to fi nat | 


Revenue of the Customhouse he proposes to pay 


charges attending taking possession of the Country. 


urer into whose hands all the City funds of whatever kin 


and w is to call the former receivers to account is 

number of ‘ers to be named with many other of inferior 

do not recollect. A Lt Col. of Engineers who accompanied him 
France is to be Commandant of the City. Seals are to be placed 
the Notaries and Registers Offices. The Processes and Suits in 
Hands of the Judge now unfinished are to be lodged under the care of 
Municipality who are to decide in a s1 ary way on 

Police, and affairs of Moment whic require ti 


some of 1 h meant t 
will detain, and will place Guards on all the public Maga 
I do not see these preparations with pleasure altho’ I firmly 
he means to act honestly towards the U. S. I am fearful of 
Events which it may be impossible to guard against or controul and dread 
he consequences that may ensue. A Fete is to be given at his House on 
he night of the day on which he takes possession, and as it will at the 
same time gratify his ruling Passion and humble the Spaniards whom 
he would run all risks to mortify, it will increase the fermentation of the 
public Mind which is already but too apparent and the reflecting part of 
the Community reprobate the Measure as precipitate and think the delay 
of a few days till the Government should pass from the hands of the 
Spaniards to the possession of the U. S. could be attended with no danger 
whatever. The Prefect read to me the first Sketch of a Proclamation 
which he means to issue,*? and it tends entirely to tranquilise the People 
40 Colonel Bellechasse 

41 Etienne Boré was made mayor, Pierre Derbigny secretaty 

xtracts from Laussat’s proclamation of November 30 are printed in Barbé- 


354, and other extracts in Villiers du Terrage, p. 423 
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done military duty with a zeal well deserving of praise,** their 
Example has impressed ail other Classes with respect for order and |} 
Contributed to keep up a Police to which for a long time past we wert 
otrangers, 

Having observed in the public papers the Debates in Congress re- 
specting the Louisiana Treaty I think it necessary to point out a mistake 
into which Mr. Randolph has fallen respecting West Florida #*—that 
province has never been reannexed to Louisiana since its Conquest fri 
ritain nor its limits otherwise deranged than by the treaty of Sar 

States, they have been both under the Command « 
ho is himself dependent on the Governor of Havana 
supposed on that Account to be annexed to 
of the River Perdido and comprehended between 
\palachicola is by no means subject to the Government 
ida, but as part of West Florida is under the Jurisdiction of 
the Governor of Louisiana whose sway extends over the whole of both 
provinces as his titles in all public documents will plainly shew. The 
orders Communicated to M Laussat on the subject of Boundarie 


Mississippi are in perfect Coincidence with the ide: 


Madrid, to claim nothing on that Quarter but the Island of 


n these precautions, alluded to at the end of the last preceding letter, inter 
ast by the foll 1g passage in a letter preserved among the Poll 
brary of Congress; Woodson Wren to Polk, Natchez, Nov. 5, 184 
; I landed at New Orleans with a flat boat loaded with fi 
when a muddy village under a military government. The succeeding 
years vent at New Orleans and Natchez. I was at New Orleans when it 
delivered by the spani government to M. Lausat the French commissioner, 
had not a soldier to guard the place 
“T felt very anxious that safety and good order should be maintained until our 
army under Genl. Wilkinson with Gov Claiborne should arrive to receive the Prov 
ince, and seeing that there was great dissatisfaction among the late Spanish officers 
and their friends, of low order, as also with many of the ignorant and degraded, 
which threatened disorder and outbreak, several American Gentlemen and myself, 
happening to be together at Geo Kings coffee house, the general rendevous for 
Americans, were conversing on the perilous, interesting condition of the place; 
among whom were Geo. King, Benjamin Morgan, Col. Reuben Kemper [see Am 
Hist. Rev., 11. 702 n.] Doct. W Flood, Daniel Clark the American consul, and per- 
haps a few others, when it was proposed that we should raise a volunteer company, 
who should offer their services to the French Prefect to guard the City till the 
Americans should arrive 
“We all agreed at once to the proposition, and Daniel Clark was requested to 
raise the company and take command of it which he did. I, being the only single 
man present, except Col. Kemper, who had been sick and was unable to render 
service, was the first that enlisted for the service. We made up a company of 2 or 
three hundred who served faithfully twenty days and nights, keeping the City in 
better order than I had ever known it to be before, and no doubt prevented the 
dreaded outbreak. I think this company was the preservation of order, and effected 
more actual good than any other service in New Orleans except that rendered by 
Genl. Jackson.” See also Monette, History of the Valley of the Mississippi, I. 561, 
who cites Wren, then (1845) postmaster at Natchez, as one of his sources of in- 
formation. 
44 John Randolph, in the House, Oct. 24, 1803. Annals, 8 Cong., 
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Articles of daily Consumption and the poor planters w! 


terested in the welfare of both Countries as they are 
of houses and Property in the City as well as in Florida 
ned and their settlements must be abandoned for want 
Should even this difficulty be got over another present 
those imported from West florida will be subject The C 


the Government of Baton Rouge raises 5 to 6000 Bales of 
the Eastern side of the Lake Pontchartrain furnishes | 
Lumber—almost all these Articles are for exportation 
exacted and only repaid in the by drawback on « 
will cause so much expence delay an e that it ma c 


iards to form an entrepot on their side of the Lakes and t! 
of a part of our trade without the Revenue of the U. State 
least benefited by the exaction of the duties which as the 

turned on exportation will leave the Treasury no benefit 


hamper Commerce by the Clogs it lays on it—to remedy in s 


these difficulties I respectfully suggest, that a modification « 


Revenue Laws be permitted so far as to exempt from 


West florida imported into New Orleans and entered for ex 


altho’ it should not be in the same vessel which imported it 


ject that port alone to the payment of duties intended for 
sumption and at the same time as this trade of importation 
on by planters not merchants to free it as far as it 


all the embarrassments of official forms. Should the Officer 
Spanish Government of Louisiana obstinately refuse to allow of 


course between New Orleans or Louisiana Generally and the 

of West florida I recommend in that case that the Govern 

Country be not only authorised but ordered t 
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munication whatever between the two Countries—the Consequen 


will be that the Garrisons of Baton Rouge, Mobille and Pensac 
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upplies will make such an outcry and take such other measures that the 
Indendant Cannot possibly support his orders for a Week if we act 
the manner I propose. The certainty that matters Cannot remain 
‘ir present situation between us and West florida and the hope tl 
oe shortly acquire it and that any favor now granted 
anticipation of a right which I flatter myself it 
enjoy as Citizens of the U. States have en 
boldened me to I: hese particulars before you for your Consideration 


Your most obedt 


ro MaApISsoN. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Commissioners 
of the Province being given 
o you, persuaded there ld be ne 


cations from me, as they 


mmun 


made by them; but in Justification of 


proot of what I have constantly asserted were the Vi 
Government and of the Prefect with respect to the U 
got firmly established here, I think it necessary to intrude once more on 
you and mention; that at an entertainment given to our Commissioners by 
Monsr Laussat he 1 sservedly informed Governor Claiborne, that Bona 
parte previous to the departure of Genl. Victor from Paris had told him, 
that he might count on a War with Great Britain in less than 12 Months 
after his arrival in Louisiana, and that he must immediately after a 


knowledge of that Event take possession of Canada. When asked by the 
i 

Governor how he was to get there, the reply was thro’ your Country 

Our plan was to take Post on the Lakes and with this View we should 
have cantoned the major part of our Forces in upper Louisiana to have 

i ri 

them always in readiness; he added that England had a right to half the 
Waters of these Lakes and there was no way of drawing a Line on the 
Water to separate the two Nations, and as England had no right to the 
Navigation, she of necessity must be entitled to make use of the Shores 
for her safety, therefore France had a right to occupy them, and would 
have done so to dispossess the English without its being possible for the 


U. S. to prevent them. He alluded to a Conversation he held with Genl 


Dayton *° who had represented to him the impossibility of our living on 
friendly terms with France if she possessed Louisiana, as she would at- 
tempt the dismemberment of our Country, and said he could not deny but 
such would be her Policy, that it was not however their fault but that of 
the Mountains which were the natural boundaries of the U. S. He 
further confessed his having mentioned his utter disbelief of the success 
of Mr. Munro’s mission ‘till officially [notified?] by his own Government, 
and said that had it not been for the situation of affairs in Europe, Mr. 
Munro would not have dared to propose the Cession of Louisiana to the 
U. S. even after his arrival in Paris. He boasted of the facility with 

45 Gen. Jonath: Dayton of New Jersey, formerly speaker of the House of 
Representatives and afterwards one of Burr's chief lieutenants, visited New Orleans 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Public Opinion and the Teaching of History in the United States. 
sy Bessre Louise Prerce, Ph.D., Associate Professor of His- 
tory, University of Iowa. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1926. Pp. xi, 380. $2.50.) 

is a useful book. It traces the statutory regulation of historical 
instruction in the elementary and secondary schools of the United States 
and discusses the attempts of various groups and organizations to dictate 
the content of historical text-books. It expresses few judgments and no 
guesses. It states facts, and its facts are reliable. It is a real contribu- 
tion at once to American historiography and to an understanding of the 
rise and present status of American nationalism. 

It is, indeed, a useful thing to do precisely what Miss Pierce has done 
To search the statutes of all the states in the Union and to assemble in 
order the laws governing the teaching of history enables us to perceive the 
beginnings of such legislation in the years between 1827 and 1860, to note 
the increasing, almost universal attention given simultaneously to national 
and to state history in the years from 1860 to 1900, to observe the ex- 
pansion of the curriculum of the social studies between 1900 and 1917, and 
to come with an appropriate shock upon the exaggerated nationalism with 
which the World War, at least temporarily, dowered our legislatures 
Then, to rummage through a vast mass of newspapers and propagandist 


pamphlets and to translate into bald prose their picturesque balderdash on 
t 


he activities of the G. A. R., the Daughters of the Confederacy, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Sons of the American Revolution, a Charles 
Grant Miller, an Edward F. McSweeney, a Wallace McCamant, a David 
Hirschfield, constitutes eloquent testimony of the great hazards confront- 
ing a mere professor of history who essays these days to write an honest 
little manual for youngsters in our schools and at the same time—though 
Miss Pierce does not drive the naii home—convincing proof that the writ- 
ing and selection of historical text-books should be entrusted to profes- 
sional historians and competent schoolmasters rather than to ill-informed 
legislators and professional propagandists. 

Miss Pierce might have done an even more useful! thing if she had 
articulated her story more closely to the general phenomena of rising 
nationalism in the United States. She contents herself too much, the re- 
viewer is inclined to think, with her record of facts; and her record of 
facts is a bit too arbitrary. On the one hand, “ because of their kinship 
with history the other social studies have been considered” (p. viii) and 
also the laws relative to the flag and to patriotic observances in the schools 
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A section on propaganda of “the Roman Catholics” (4 171-176) reads 

as if all Catholics were a massed unit in defense of a particular interpret 

tion of history. And curiously enough there is no treatment of any 

of Protestant agitation in the schools, not even of Fundamentalist 1 


ganda against the teaching of evolution 
devote a disproportionate amount of spac 
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an appendix (pp. 301-305). Some interesting cases were tried under the 


Lusk laws, but the details as presented by the aut! 


and tend to ennui. 


Essays in History presented to Reginald Lane Poole. 1} 
W.C. Davis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1927. 
21 S.) 


AFTER three signal examples in the course of two years, the cust 


im} tne ¢ vea ( 1 oF 
honoring eminent scholars with dedicatory volumes, a practice hitherto 
less common in England than on the Continent, is surely ¢ 
strength. In the well-chosen words of the present contributors, “ these 
essays are presented to Reginald Lane Poole, on the occasion of |! 
seventieth birthday, in recognition of the services which he has rendered 
to historical science as an editor, a teacher, and a writer, and in gratitude 
for his unfailing willingness to put his learning at the d S 


fellow-students Considering a tic career of fifty 
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e that Doctor Sarton has been well advised to treat his sub- 


periods, thus avoiding the fallacious impression 


peri ing 
imes derive from works on the remote past, 


nowadavs sees as much progress as five ht 


vear 


f this volume, however, is that more space is given t 
from 400 A. D. to 1t100 A. D., which used to be regarded as the 
than is devoted to the much longer period from goo B. C. to 

D., which used be regarded as the glorious period of the Greek 

1 Latin classics when everything worth while in modern culture had its 

his, despite Dr. Sarton’s confession, “ Next to the modern 

‘iod, I love most the Greek” (p. 15). This is but one way in which 
this work, although primarily one of reference for scientific biography 
and bibliography, may serve to correct historical generalizations. 

Some may criticize the subtitle “ From Homer to Omar Khayyam” 
for a history of science, and while we have the utmost sympathy with Dr. 
Sarton’s tendency to take a very broad view of science and relate it to 
other activities, and realize that scientists are often woefully ignorant of 
these cognate subjects, we think that in view of the bulkiness of this vol- 
ume and the desirability of pushing the work on to conclusion, it might 
be well in the later volumes to omit the treatment of some of the related 
fields, such as religion, history, literature, and law. For the Western 
world at least there are, after all, existing works of reference to which 
one can turn for such related subjects, and while the listing of Muslim 
and Oriental writers in those fields in the present volume is certainly very 
helpful, we have a feeling that even the extremely erudite author of this 
introduction is attempting .o cover a trifle too much. He says for ex- 
ample on page 8, “it is as yet impossible to write a history of medieval 
historiography, but my work includes the rudiments of such history ”, but 
in his subsequent bibliographies for Latin historians of the early medi- 
eval period I find no reference to the standard work of W. Wattenbach, 

eutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter bis zur Mitte des Drei- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts, which has run through many editions and which 
contains a fuller treatment from a historical standpoint of many of the 


historians in question than does Manitius, whom he cites, or himself. 
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1, 


ence of the Jewish people was then refashioned in the interest of this 


conception. Professor Moore on the contrary is primarily concerned 


! subsequent developments. But so, the contrast between the 
two works in point of style (not of fundamental opinion) is striking 
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it is interesting to read his account of the Demosthenes-Aeschines bi 


and of the Harpalus affair. Relying upon an independent evaluation « 
1e sources he freely challenges conventional conclusions: at Cuna: 
us was defeated as well as killed; the march back to the coast was 
seriously opposed by the Persians yet cost the Greeks half their effective 
“ far the greatest thing” that Xenophon ever did was to save Byzantiun 
from the fury of the 10,000 (Glover would doubtless say it was to w1 
the Anabasis) ; “the one lesson taught by Cyrus’ expedition was that 
one need hope to conquer Persia without a cavalry force very different 
from any which Greece yet had envisaged”; the King’s Peace “ was thx 
greatest success in the West which Persia ever achieved”; nothing hay 
pened in the 65 years after Cunaxa “to show that Persia was too weal 
to resist a serious invasion, especially if anything should arouse Irani 
national sentiment”. Such judgments as these, taken from the first chay 
ter alone, are not calculated to lessen admiration for the achievements ot 
Alexander, to which two of Mr. Tarn’s five chapters are devoted. Hi 
eneral attitude may be inferred from his denials, that Alexander owe 
his victories to Parmenion, or to the alleged fact that the Persian armie 
were “huge useless mobs”, or to luck; that he went to Ammon “to be 
recognized as a god by the Greek world”; that he had any intention “ of 
conquering the great Kingdom of Magadha on the Ganges” (he did not 
know even that the Ganges existed); that he aimed at world-dominio: 
(“A legend which derives ultimately from the Ammon ritual”); or 
ating his heterogeneous mass of rights over his subjects by 
‘claiming to be the divine ruler of the inhabited world”; that he had an 
illegitimate child by Barsine; or made a love match with Roxane. These 
are challenging conclusions and there are many more of them; but they 
are not advanced without reasons, and science has had, and will have, to 
reckon with them. Mr. Tarn’s contribution is a work of extensive and 
minute research fortified by wide and exact reading of the modern litera 
ture. The style is terse and unrhetorical, less effective in his narrative 
(which suggests machine-gun fire) than in argument and summaries, but 
vigorous throughout. 

Taken as a whole the volume will stand comparison with the corre- 
sponding portions of Meyer’s Geschichte des Altertums and Beloch’s 
Griechische Geschichte. Less unified than these masterpieces of German 
historical scholarship, it surpasses them in the expertness of its treat 
ment of art, philosophy (we wish we could say literature), and politica! 
theory. In other respects it may be said to have assimilated into a new 
synthesis both the contribution of the major Germans and the revisions 
to which it has in details been subjected. It betrays less political tendency 
than either Grote or they. Macedon is seen to be inevitable but the city 


states are judged compassionately. Autonomy is held to have been com- 


patible with centralization—a mitigated autonomy and an altruistic uni- 
fication; so that sympathy is accorded to both the great movements of 


Greek political history. The reviewer disagrees neither with this division 
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La Conquéte Romaine. Par ANprE PiIGANiort, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. [Peuples et Civilisations, 
Histoire Général, edd. Louis Halphen and Philippe Sagnac. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1927. Pp. 520. 40 fr.) 

DurtnG the last three years several histories of early Rome have ap- 
peared, written by men of such varied interests as Pais, Homo, Beloch, 
Rostovtzeff, and Piganiol. The volumes of Pais, Homo, and Piganiol are 
parts of larger series which aim to give the results of research in a com- 


pendious form primarily 


for non-specialists. Since excavations have 
to light much new information which it is difficulc to interpret 
and since the value of Rome’s tradition is still sub judice it is interesting 
to compare these various attempts to reconstruct the story of early Rome 


Historians have in fact neglected this task too long. They were appar- 


ently so engaged in assimilating Pais’s destructive criticism that they for- 
got to study the evidence turned up by the spade. And not a few felt so 
hopelessly lost when confronted with archaeologic il objects that they 
pret red not to see them 

Pais, of course, has not been converted. His volume still neglects 
Italian prehistory, and in many places misinterprets the archaeological 
discoveries. He also continues to belabor the jumbled legends with syl- 


nd enthymemes in the hope of evoking a story that will at least 


limited historical 


logical. Homo, who otherwise has a more 


equipment, has written a far more useful book because of his interest in 
archaeology. By a sane use of recent finds he is able to reach a reason 
able criterion for what kind of evidence actually survived into the period 
of the annalists, and from this he infers what part of the tradition may 


tion. This is also to some extent Ros 


possidly contain reliabie intorm: 


tovtzeff’s method, though of course his space is too brief to give a full 
report for the early pe “dl 
Beloch’s volume is the least successful of the group. He has done 


rating work in Greek history that we expected much from 


Unfortunately he returned to Roman studies only after twenty-five years 


} 


of work elsewhere, and picked up the threads where he then left off 
without making a patient study of the new material. His book is laden 
with old-fashioned statistical tables drawn from a reconstructed tradition 


The meagre one-third of his volume devoted to orderly narration is full 
of unconvincing rationalization. Even in his Greek history Beloch 
trusted his own intuitions too much, but there at least one can often test 
his hypotheses by contemporaneous documents. Here, in dealing with 
the first books of Livy, his method reveals the futility of compelling his- 
tory to be reasonable. 

Piganiol’s book is in some ways the best of the five. He had good 
training in the French School at Rome and knows his archaeology of 


prehistory and early 


Rome and Italy very well. His reconstruction of 


history is as sound as any that I have seen, and—a fact that speaks well 
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so, leaving to others to bring out the useful lessons to be found in be 


wildering variety in these and in all other wars, he goes direct to his 
Polybius and his Livy, and from them he reconstructs for us the ult: 
modern soldier and statesman, Scipio Africanus. 


Seldom, as he points out, do we find such reliable source-material 


hed general, wit! 


Polybius is his main reliance; Polybius, the distingui 


his Greek background and his wide sympathy, the critical student of 


political and military affairs, the intimate associate of the Scipio fami 
the close personal friend of Laelius, the interested visitor to battlefield 
under the guidance of participants in the battles. Holding fast to this, 


the author can safely use the less scientific and less dispassionate cor 


We see Scipio the soldier, serving his apprenticeship on the disastr« 


field of Cannae, and even then taking his leading part !n saving a remnant 
of the broken army. For the rest of his active life we see him fighting 
directly or indirectly, against that same terrible Hannibal, unterrified. | 
his first great campaign he detaches all Spain from the enemy. Durins 
the intervals of active operations, he devotes himself to troop training 
the first Roman to make systematic experiments with the conscious pur- 
pose of advance in tactics. Next, in Sicily, he makes an army out of 
nothing—out of less than nothing, one might say, for his only nucleus 


found in the legions banished to that province for their failure at Cannas 
trains it in his new tactics; convinces a suspicious senatorial commission 
on the conduct of the war that he is to be trusted; takes his new army to 


Africa, strikes at the enemy’s capital, and ultimately forces Hannibal 


with the main army to come to him to be beaten, at a time and place wher« 
the defeat of the army will necessarily mean the downfall of the state 

Here one may remark that Captain Hart might have spared us his 
somewhat spiteful jeer at the “purblind apostles of Clausewitz”, who 


have insisted that “destruction of the enemy’s main armed forces on the 
battlefield is ...an end in itself”. Purblind indeed they must have 
been, for Clausewitz himself insists, with Captain Hart, that it is “at 
best but a means to the end”. For where can we find a better summary 
of Scipio’s objectives than in Clausewitz (book VIII., chapter 4): 

“ Wir glauben daher dass nach der Mehrzahl der Erfahrungen folgende 
Umstande die Niederwerfung des Gegners hauptsachlich bewirken: (1) 
Zertriummerung seines Heeres, wenn es einigermassen eine Potenz bildet; 
(2) Einnahme der feindlichen Hauptstadt, wenn sie nicht bloss der Mit- 
telpunkt der Staatsgewalten, sondern auch der Sitz politischer Korper 
und Parthaungen ist; (39 ein wirksamer Stoss gegen den hauptsach- 
lichsten Bundesgenossen, wenn dieser an sich bedeutender ist als der 
Gegner.” 

Clausewitz, like other great philosophers, has to bear the odium of 
the misapprehensions of his own followers; and he is the particular 
aversion of British writers in this post-war period. But even the British 


writers can not do without him; witness the “ principles of war” formu- 


{ 
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Tus book contains two distinct but supplementary part pr 


mately equal in size: the first a study of Roman municipal admin 
tion, the second a collection of sources illustrative of thi bject. J] 


scope of part I. is the Roman system of local government in all pha 
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from the beginning of Roman expansion in Italy until the fourth centu: 
icipalities were entering the last stages of their 

ject is to examine this decline as containing the main ke 


he problem of the decline of the Roman Empire itself. The subj 


is treated topically rather than chronologically in fifteen chapters, whi 

deal with the various types of local administrative organization in tl 
West and in the East, the municipal policy of the Roman government 
icipal off and local and imperial taxation. In spite of 


f cross-references, there is a good deal of apparently avoidable repetitior 


f statement (cf. the discussion of the defensor civitatis on pp. 92-93 ar 
201-202). The final chapter on municipal documents and their prepara 
introduction to part II., although the treatment of tl 

pt is by no means complete. As a whole the work 


thorough investigation which marks a distinct ady 
same field. In their interesti 
-ipalities the authors, 
problem, hold that the 
‘-lusion is open to 
‘efutation in his Social 
Likewise the point of view 
‘rsonal possession of the crown” 
bjected to severe 
texts of 206 Greek an 
interpretative comment: 
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The editors have render 
roportioned, 


} ry) ] 
be supplemented 


und 153 ff.; Econom 


and Van Nostrand (/mperial Domains 


rs, Frank holds that 
a private owner, not an imper 


»f Gordian to the scaptoparen! 


peasantry, re 


resented by tl 


i 
my 


The editors feel that the evidence 


iscious class struggle at this period 


fragment of the Constitutio Antoniniar 


view of Segré that the term dex 
liariae, which the edict abolishes. They 
interpret the constitution as an attempt to put an end to the exemption of 
Roman citizens from municipal liturgies in non-Roman communities in 
an endeavor to strengthen the towns by a fairer distribution of the bur- 
dens of local government. There is a good index, but no bibliography 


Among the references cited, I have failed to find, along with less im- 


comprenensive and 

upon other treatises 

causes of the declir 

justice to the comp! 

soul exhaustio1 

from Rostovtz 

tory f the Roman 

a whole was regard 

Princeps, I is Tecel 

untenadi¢ fal il 

ments which are 

inciude ali the more | 

ment, with a represe 

a distinct service i1 

form. The commer 

ing with the Roman sa/tus in Africa must now Zi Pent 

Frank (Am. Jour. Phil., 1926, pp. 55 ft. [i Hi: 
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1; nes 7 AT 

discussed Lex Manciana was issued by 

discusses the view of Rostovtzeff that the civil wars of the third ce 

+ 1! 11 
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int titles, Carcopino, La Loi de Hu 
polis; and Milne, A History of 1 


he important study of Victor Martin, La 


sux Trois Premiers Siécles de Empire, 
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Romanization, the urbanization of t 
most important problems in the histo 


the Hellenistic and Roman times. 
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v1 
esnec! ng | | r the ea 
ner ‘ n lie il ry 
Viethen +1 + e ‘ i 
il 1 ot ti = 1 1 hed 
i Cle pea i 
the la In the bror ge Hut 
Ty anc a refined geometric art which finds its 1 l in 
the Scandinavian lands only. It is well known that our knowledge of th 
early iron age started from Hallstatt in Austria and that r laining 
its genesis we must look to Macedonia and to the Danube la: Phe 
which were for a long time the leading centr 
Europe. All these periods of evolution in the Danube lands present prob- 
lems which are closely connected with the n t important roblet I 
anciel »f painted pottery bears on tl estior I 
the e evelopment of civilization bot n Europe 
and iy tion of the origin of Minoan civilizatior 
The s he geometric art in the bronze age must be 
studic e further development of Minoan liza 
Danube lands, the lands of the Illyrians and Thraciat n not be i 
history ot both Greece and Ital Mar nd m | 
Oo! the Ball in penil ila ihe 
s played a ver mportant part 
yr a long time dangerous rivals 
eir gT idual Helleniz it il 
tribal life, presents one of the 
Greek and Latin civilization ot 
And last but not least the Danube 
> 
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a bridge from ussi <urope—had a first-rate 


portance in the history of civili: in the period of migt 


tions. 
The archaeol loration of the Danube region and of the nort 
la was in its infancy when I began my 

| and Prague were at that time (the ea 


as a scholar ‘renna, Budapest, 
ninetie ) the centres of archaeological research w 
Hoernes and Hampel inaugurated the scientific and methodical stu 


ric period, Hirschfeld, Benndorf, 
Greek and Roman remains, Rieg!], 


the achievements of Romat 


period of migrations. 


archag ological 
above-named yo 


stopped 


Rumania and 
manian book 
Very little had | i umania before the war 
scu was 
The investis 
Roman remains w 


bounded energy an 


1 
t > 


te 


has since died, a 

life work. is an enormous loss for Rumania at 
ies in the Danube region. In the 
in ten years Parvan succeeded in organizing archa: 

umania on new lines. A systematic exploration 
prehistoric, protohistoric, Greek, and Roman sites was begun and carri 
out on a large scale. A little army of archaeologists gathered arouw 
Parvan. cellent reports were published with speed and accuracy, fir 
f the Rumanian Academy of Science, of whicl 

Parvan was one of the most active members, and in the last years « 
Parvan’s activity in a special review edited by him and published 11 
French—Dacia, the first two volumes of which are here under review 
A Rumanian Archaeological Institute has been created in Rome for train 


ing young archaeologists and historians, and a series of volumes under 


the title Ephemeris Dacoromana (three vols., 1923-1925) testifies to its 


378 
land s— 
the Danube lands in the | 1 
lent philosopher of art, the study of ii 7 provi: 
art and of the tof the mm! [nthe seminars of | 
mann and of Benndorf, I met many young scholars from Rumania, |] 
garia, and Serbia who were trained here for their own work of resea 
in their re ect e countries Gradually irch bes 
to develop not in Austria only but also in ing stat 
The war which disrupted Austria has not HEB this development 
\ustria works hard to maintain the high standard which the Austr 
Archaeological Institute reached in the pre-war times. Italy worl 
feverishly in the former Austrian provinces on the shores of the Adriat 
Serbia loing her share both in Old Serbia and in her new province 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary keep up the pre-wal standard of tl 
archaeological research. Most admirable is however the activity 
nce it is a k 
Tl e area 
rather limit 
1 of Greek ar 
lue to the 1 
the creat arvan that t! 
aspect changed completely after the end of the war. When I undertoo!l 
> 


1920), appear 


( 


XXXII. 699, 841.) 


eriodical Daci 


d in 19206). 


i 


} 
and 


invasions 


from the north 
Geto-Thracian tribes. 
were made in Rumania in 


Scythian dagg 


ona er foun 
tion to the hi 


tion on this 
Getica. 
With the Scyt 


Great efforts have been 1 


hi we 
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lis ne T } ¢ 7 + le 
.ctivity (Parvan was its first dire ) last t1 
rom time to time summaries of me resu ts of this organized rk ow 
I us articles, and he has had the satisfaction of seeing a large vol ( 
of his (850 pp., 42 plates and maps), dealing with all the problems o1 
arehistory, protohistory, and ancient history of Rumania tica, Bu 
charest, Hifi shortly betore his deat! (See Am. Hist. | 
| hest idea ot the activity ot Rumania in at ha l | ent 
hictory may be formed by looking at the contents of the two 
ere under reviev at 
neare | The palaeolithic age 1s represent rious fit 
vhich are illustrated in the articles of Martin Roska (1 ) nd 
too ff.). The most important and the most instruct find long t 
the cuprolithic or nee c age and are extren t 1 
tinted pottery MMM in plastic figures (clay at 1 bone unimal 
nd utensils. I mean the finds of Gumelnita, ‘ ! 
Sultana illustrated in the reports of V. Dumitrescu melnita, I. 325 
II. 20 ff.), I. Andrieseseu (Sultana, I. 51 ff Gh. St n (( ] 
IT. 128 ff.) and V. Christescu soian, Il. 249 [1 t 1 
connection the excellent ¢ af the late | hit 
notice. I 268). on the types of the painted 
\riuzd (Erésd), which w nvestizated for veat , — 
excavator AF 
ti ronze age of the Dar e region wa nhined to 
vlyvania was the discovery of the rich depot of bronzes 11 Dy rece 
carefully studied by I. Andriesescu (11. 345 ) and of ar e1 e1 
fourth period of the bronze age) depot of Susen ia ‘Mine mates \ 
Filimon and V. Parvan, I. 343 ff. and 359 ff.). Cont tions t 
Knowledge ¢ ate 1m is ize ave ia i 1a ‘ é ( 
ciallv of the La Teéne civilization, are turnished by t I rt rvai 
(Gruia, I. 35 ff.), Vulpe (Tinosul 166 fi 
Mures, II. 304 ff.), and Stefan (Manastirea, IT. 385 Of great 11 
terest especially are the excavations of G 1 al it rvan 1n 
his article on Gruia gives fine suggestiot ect 
history of Dacia in the late Hallstatt a1 eal La enn 
of tM. «of the Scythians from the east and Iat f the Celt 
e corresponding movement t] 11] in al 
infortunately no Scythian find portance 
1924 and 1925 \ short art G. Bratianu 
Tol +1 ] 
eythians on the Danube For better form 
ject we must read the first chapter in farvatl k 
WEEE enter the historical period in the life of Vacia 
ene by Rumania to investigate the Greek colo- 
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nies of the west shore of the Black Sea and the cities, military camps 
and villages of the Roman period. Two important cities were part! 
excavated in 1924-1925: the important Greek colony of Callatis (Ma: 
galia) and another Greek colony, that of Histria, both flourishing centr 
of civilized life in the Roman period also. The excavations and the im 
portant finds at Callatis are illustrated by two articles of Th. Sauciuc 
Saveanu (I. 1oo ff. and II. 104 ff., cf. I. 317 ff.). Most important are 


two decrees of a religious association, one of which mentions King Kot\ 


of Thracia (cf. Parvan, I. 363 ff.). Histria was excavated by Parvan 
from 1914 on. Seven reports have been published previously by tl 


Rumanian Academy. Ours is the eighth report, which deals with t 


inscription found in the years 1923-1925, a group of torty-hve text 
(Greek and Latin), some of them of historical importance. 


Let me mention finally some contributions to the political and econon 


history of Dacia published in the same two volumes: J.-Carcopino, th 


noted French scholar, deals with the influence of the conquest of Da 


on the finances of the Roman Empire (I. 28 ff.) ; R. Paribeni, the famou 


Italian archaeologist, investigates the organization of Dacia after the cot 
quest (a chapter of his book on Trajan, soon to appear ?) (II. 1 ff.); V 


Parvan reports on an Olbian coin found in Solsovia (II. 420 ff.), and P 


Nicorescu sums up what is known on Philip's cat of 339 B. ¢ 
(II. 22 ff.) 
[ have confined myself to a mere report on the contents of t 


volumes, merely to show how ive the Rumanians are in investigati1 
their own remote past and how much has been achieved in a verv short 


period. I do not intend to go into details and to express my own views 


on many debatable questions touched upon in the various articles in Dacia 


Parvan, the editor of the volumes, himself recognizes that 


articles are of the same scientific value. However there is not one where 
i 


a serious eftlort has not been made—with more or less success not only 


to illustrate the material but also to emphasize its importance for the 


solution of the great problems of which I have spoken at the beginning 

of this review. Let us hope that the premature death of Parvan will not 

stop the progress the work which he so splendidly organized. 


M. RostovrTzerr. 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Le Probléme de la Colonisation Franque et du Régime Agraire en 

Belgique. Par G. pes Marez, Professeur a l’Université Libre, 

Bruxelles. (Brussels: M. Hayez. 1926. Pp. 193 and 1 map.) 


SeL_pom has so much that is new both as to matter and as to method 


been crowded into so small a volume. Hitherto our knowledge of Frank- 
ish colonization in lower Belgium has been dependent upon a very few 
historical texts and upon philological, or place-name, studies which have 


made possible a doubtful delimitation of the region of Frankish settle- 


|< 
all 
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out any indication of the chronologica 


ment by which the Franks came into the territory. We now learn that 


the on of the Salian Franks over lower Belgiut the ett 
me in the Roman Empire in Toxandria in 358, took pla n 
stages approximately as follows: 
Stage I., extending to the middle of the fifth centut 
<ictible movement, for the most part without viol ere é 
the Scheldt and of the Ly were settle 1 I t ( 
lation absorbed and assimilated. 
stage II., sixth to eighth centurie t t t t 
ost wholly covered the For ( } 
es the Salians shared in this n ement t ] 
ria. 
This ” 
Che S ‘ 
t t ole t é 
e the 
ett t T ‘ 
tirely the theory of Meitzen which ; crate the 
se communities surrounded by open fi th the Ger 
eoples, he holds that early methods of 


wes were concentrated at the source {f water 


¢ } ] | ] 

iy open and uninhabited. This was notably the ca 1 t 
the theoretical tvpe conceiv: y Meitzen Dut t rat I tem 
not wholly dependent on water s ncient « 

> ] ] 
ence did also eclal circums ce irtic the 
settlements maritime ‘landers notwit a t t ¢ 
abundance of water everywhere, settlement genet 
habitations on blocks of land, because the « t 
Dit Irom the sea. 

Even more significant than the author’s conclusior the method 

\ ch he reaches them So dif t n t 

colonizatior holds, Can only ¢ in nee 
faut créer un vaste systeme d’alliances, englobant, a cote de |] toire et 
ae ia philologie, l‘arcl eologie, la geograpliie ysique ave not 

geologie qu'elle comporte, | anthropogeographie ou la geogra e humaine 
le folklore et histoire du droit Large as this programme 1s, the 
m res to compass it The neolithics are made to t 


7 
rimarily dependent on geography. Wate s the rea ctor 
L’cau a été élément décisif). Where water in abundar iv near t 
surface, the Franks generally settled on ited far: 1 
ly true of the valley of the Lvs and of most of t ft . t 
Where water lay far beneath the surface and was not tainabl 
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geology is brought in to locate the sources 
geography is used to correct the location of 
he customary law is made to illuminate the terrae mixta 
anders and Brabant. The author himself calls his worl 
programme, and it is not unlikely that his conclusior 
in some respects; but as an example of method this bi 


a landmark in historical studies. 


iglish Farm. By M. E. Seesoum, F.R.H.S. 
Unwin; Cambridge: Harvard University 
70. IOs.) 


significant detail makes mucl 


It is written for “ those who love ; 


yne, and confines itse 
hrough all 
farmer laboriously chipping his way 


, to those of ultra modern me 


adequate discu 
lic and social movements with which 
velopment of the f: is inseparably connected. “ The red line 
Norman Conqu ", as Maitland calis it, for example 


ed: ne processes of commutation of labor 


gare 
money rents, of enclosures, and the Industrial Revolution 
attention. r the lieval period the number of 

here is no use of manuscrij 
Hence, probably, there i ‘ry little, if any, allowance made fot 
manorial economy which differed from the usual arrangements of 


or three-field estate, dependent largely on week work; and yet 


closely medieval material is studied, the more clearly appear 
of variation from such a norm. There are, too, a number of 
matters of detail Denbera were not rents, but swine pastures; 

ments regarding hi and carucates and Elizabethan assessments of wages 
are too categorical; the relation of swine rents to pannage and herbage is 
not made clear; /undinarti, not Jundinaria, is the common form for cotters 


working on Monday; Cert near Dover is Great Chart, while the use of 


the very difficult term socman is surely a little care-free. Specialized 


knowledge of all phases of so many-sided a subject, through so many 
hundred years, is perhaps a counsel of perfection, but the absence of it in 
certain particulars makes the book a little difficult to classify. Does it 
belong among specialized and technical works; or, perhaps more reason- 
ably, should one assign it an honorable place among the many excellent 
books on social life that are appearing nowadays, for the more general 


reader ? 
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aresbertensis Hist 
REGINALD L. Poo.e, 


don Press; New 


of John of S: 


was discovered by ‘ilhelm Giesebrecl 
lis was supplied in 1881 by ‘inhold Paul 


if 


Review (July, 1923), Dr. Poole gave positive proof of 


that John of Salisbury was still employed in the Chancery 


beginning of the winter of 1153. ~ resent work 


these studies, including an edition of the Historta Pontifi 
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The strength of the study lies, perhaps, in two dire While 
: ttle that 1s new in interpretation of material, it y ' 
¢, | some power of imagination the d 
CEES the summer seat is widowed”. 1 nt 
temporary writers, and Ww Strations, many < 
es being taken from the somewhat over k 
nd excellence is the great amount o n vive 
matter the descriptions of actual farm ute1 in differ 
nu! r and kind of beasts in the | ig i \ ey t Ke 
en Of tarm Stock, the dares 
manner of housing them. We read the he y of the mie 
t”’, of the life of the medieval cat, of t mest 1 
ell as of the history of the various breed f the more 
heep and cows. Sucl tacts are use! i] ire let | 
ind miscellaneous sources, books on gardening, treatis« n agi 
ns 
Fron he e one gets in very rea t 
; interesting and useful to know One receive so a strot nd ple 
impression of the continuity of rural life, of the long su lin kr 
is elsewhere, of what may be called the reli ( ul i t i 
mplies in the way of quietness and charm S f 
the most ancient occupation of mankind continue 
4’ AY’. 
] te niit wis qua } | 
M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. (Oxford: Clare: 
York: Oxford University Press. 1927. Pp. c, 
128. I5 Ss.) 
TY } ] lo’ ] } ‘ om Lee 
luis is the sequel to Dr. Poole’s several contribu 1 K 
edge EMM, jisbury. The authorship of the Historia | fifica 
1873 and additional proof of 
+1 » , 
i. In the English Historica 
a 11© as 
Calis and a critica 
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introduction, which serves to demonstrate the importance of John 
historian. 


is particularly valuable with reference to | 


us III., the Second Crusade, the Council of Rheims of 1148, Gil 


discussion 


In a plausible assumption Dr. Po 


La Porrée, and Arnold of Brescia. 
fixes the date of John’s entrance into the pope’s service some time in tl 


vear 1146 while the latter was sojourning in Viterbo. Accordingly 


papacy from th be regarded as reflecting 


1e describes. John’s narrative « 


in a few details ar 
some of the actors in it”. Especial] 
1g with the disagre ement between Louis \ 


uct of Raymund, prince of Anti 


and enactments of the 


portion of John’s narrative is most important i 


count of Vermandois, 
The latter apy irently was 
mind” and probably 
advantage over 


rk of an eyewitness, and is superior to t 


more than forty years afte: 
historical narrative than as 


intimate knowledge 


attitude toward the quar 


held erroneous views he sacraments must 

n of Salisbury in favor of his austerity and self-disciy 

lisposes of the error of Otto, who states that Arnold 

in order to revive the power of the ancient Senate an 

of his authority in the city ”, when, as a matter o 
Arnold had nothing 


ic 


revolution had already been accomplished and 
hatever to do with the rebellion against the Pope” 

The most valu Poole’s work is, of course, his editior 
of the Historia Pontificalis, a task for which he is pre-eminently fitted by 
his intimate knowledge of John of Salisbury, his familiarity with the 
twelfth century, and his exceptional technical skill. The edition is based 
upon the Bern manuscript, previously edited by Arndt in the Monumenta 
Germaniae in 1868 
mentary character in palaeography, history, and punctuation appear in the 


s justified in that numerons errors of such elk 


\rndt as to lead the new editor to the conclusion that “at the 
time when Arndt undertook to edit the Historia Pontificalis, he had not 
acquired the knowledge or the experience necessary for the work 


edition of 


The critical 
he critical 
the S nd Crusade is “ mai 
pertinent is that portion deali! 
which aroused the suspicions of the king. 
While dealing with the various canons Ei Cou: 
ef e¢ rr R ly 1 ] 
Ing e divorce of hKalp the proceedit 
igainst ert La Porrée ritte when 
the particulars were fresh i vhile he was i1 
Tusculum in 1149. This aca that of Ott 
Geottrevy of Auxerre which was writte t 
events took ice and “less as a plain ele 
ment in a ¢ overs) Chis same i is to be fow 
King Ste n and Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. 
lr. Poole emphasizes the importance of John’s account of Arnold of 
Brescia, preferring it to that of Otto of Freising, who did not write fro 
intimate knowledge, but trom the report otf others ©. ihus Ottos state 
ment that Arn 
to that of ( 
Similarly Joh 
turned to Rom 
deprive the Pi 
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[Two volumes 
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present author was tempted 
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inevitable delay involved. Nevertheless 
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, less criticism mig eq tione it 
rP ving a striking list of Arndt’s ele- 
T HOMAS ( \ VF 
IWARD RAYM URNEI Ph.D 
Profess the Banisine T 
Volume I. S008 Johns Hopkins Press. 1 Pp. » 
150 97.50. ) 
is first installment ot a work begun by the aut it 
teen years ago. His original intention was to write from t! i , 
unt of Cabinet government in the period of Walnolk Some 
ea ( dings are already far ir to scholar Iron rt n the 
Historical Review and in this journal Further stud nvit 1 his 
‘ since the Cabinet was found t e in origin the Committe ft 
( incil for foreign affairs and since that hodv hy On tal 
kindred matters. This led him to form the intention of deali t | t 
+1 +1 ~ | 
e counc!!, ques, cabinet. ministe1 nd the Kir 
4 tne one ete e ind one t f 
are ( ed in the elucidation of t subject [wo a t lut 
WI! h lhe ¢ abing ¢ in ti ni ana 
turies “ are completely written” and await a publisher. wv fiitl 
ncluding part on T/ Kina. Minister P 
in the tuture Professor Turner has made repeated 
to London and toiled persistently in the archives, vy nothis mal 
g a considerable examination of contemporary printed r} Vi 
is made no effort to treat in detail the ] liar rear i nt 
government, the boards and departments \ h developed during that 
time’, such OT ] } ] 
1¢ as, example, the admiralty ar tr ur 
Although the Privy Council was in proce ot formation centut ' 
efore 1603, its origin and development in medieval time ive been 
thoroughly MMM with by Professor James F. Baldwin it | 
Council in EngH§ during the Middle A vor] f notab! hol 
die AGdé a WOTK i il 
1S prede cessor did not extend his researches nt the 7 lor pet l the 
po to work back into the century preceding 
against such an undertaking because of the 
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pters to the sixteenth century, in which he pays considerable attent 
to three articles by Professor A. F. Pollard on “ Council, Star Cham! 
and Privy Council under the Tudors” which appeared in the Eng 


Historical Review during 1922-1923, though from his own studies of t 


Letters and Papers and other materials he ventures to take exception 
Pollard’s findings on various points. 

I> 

rrotessor Turner's own thesis is so succinctly summed up in a s 
parag that it deserves quoting 


rhe English cabinet came from the privy council. It appeared in 


seventeenth century, when the privy council was beginning to dec] 
Dut long time the cabinet developed from the older body, witl 
un ts shadow, separating itself slowly and in part, often disappe 
W the council or in some of its phases re-establishing close cont 
tion with the parent body, sometimes seeming to be a part of it, sometir 


appearing of uncertain origin and connections, until at last after stea 


unobtrusive growth it became well known. It was not formally rec 


nized, however, even though it had become the greatest organ in the g 
ernment of England. During the seventeenth century, in the hands 
the ki t largely superseded privy council. In the eighteenth ce 
tury it absorbed the power of the king and assumed the guidance 
parliament er which, in further process of time, that arrangement 
worked out | vhich the cabinet came to control parliament and yet 
entirely dependent upon it—the system in which legislative and exec 
ar rged in one organism effective and responsive to those from 
pow s derived. 

Since the Cabinet in its present form has “arisen almost wit! 


design in the custom and practice of administrative life” and since 


was not stated in public documents” ar 


its existence was not formally recognized in law” the task of traci1 


veculiarly difficu 


which once existed—for example, the register of the Privy Council—hav 
not survived in their entirety, hence “a great deal has had to be draw 
from scattered details and miscellaneous allusions, by exhaustive resear 
1 large number of sources” 

to reproduce with pair 


One can trust Professor Turner implici 
taking fidelity just so much as he has succeeded in finding and con 
entiously to appraise what it seems to him to reveal. Naturally, from t 
volume before us, any estimate of his monumental study must perfor 
be only tentative. Of the sixteen chapters the first three are professe 
to a large degree, introductory to his main theme, though even here he I 
some suggestive reflections on the relation of the Star Chamber to t! 


Council. Moreover, six chapters are devoted to the abnormal interlu 


of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate: while this revolu ; 
chinery contributed more than is sometimes realized to the subsequent ce 


velopment, it is at least open to question whether, from the standpoint « 
interest and importance, these eleven councils of state justify the detail 
exposition he has given them. On the other hand, the significance of t! 

Council under the first two Stuarts is well brought out, although there is 


still opportunity for scholars in the future—provided the materials are 


consequence, “its beginning 2: 
its evolution has been ;- Even the inadequate recor 
n 
de 


ite—to treat more fully the 


\ promise of what the ; 


be found in the last two cha 


ters in which he treats of the Council 


ginnings of the final emergence 

t cussion of the authors] O 

William Temple. Among ot 
leasure loving ( les | 


Council meetings. 
In addition to the domestic sta 


ecords Professor Turner makes 


Spanish, Venetian, and Irench aml 


letters s well. More extracts fri 


ghtened somewhat the sober 
i weighty institution, though 


The late Samuel Rawson Gardine 
+ 


period more alive, replied that he | 


others who had exami ed e rece 
to tell a more colorful stor Not 
fictior \ctual slips and errors are 
prints ive crept in and there are 
tion: for example, in the discussior 
p. 3); instructions were issued t 


chancery (p. 14). \ltogethe fr 
in extended treatment of a subje 
studied and presented 
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Betrekkingen tusschen Frankri 


I072. Door Dr. S. er ZINGA, 
and Son. 1926. Pp. xxiv, 

THE middle years ot the se venteenth 
scholars this period has special signi 
of their national history, whether 
politics and economic status. Doc 
lations of the Dutch Re public witl 
ing the outbreak of the war of 107 
economic causes of the first war w 
narrative of Anglo-Dutch relations 
a valuable survey of the major triang 
twenty-five important years. All t 
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nomic issues, and help to deliver the reader—if he needs deliverance 
from the hallucination that history is what ensues when ministers w1 


} 
to 


issadors, and ambassadors reply. 
Doctor Elzinga’s thesis is that conflict between France and the Re 


out 


public became inevitable primarily because of Colbert’s attacks on Dutcl 


trade, and the retaliatory measures adopted by the States General. Spar 
ish Succession and the preservation of Flanders are reduced to fight 

the ranks of secondary causes, though their alarums and excursions off 
stage are sometimes heard. Their diminution is perhaps a little exag 
gerated owing to the author’s observation of Franco-Dutch relation 


through the medium of the correspondence between the Republic’s ambas 


sadors abroad and the burgomasters of Amsterdam, which naturally give 


prominence to commercial matters. This is not to say that Doctor 
Elzinga has not consulted a wealth of other material, in manuscript and 
in print, as his admirable bibliography shows. 


The story opens with contrasting pictures of economic conditions in 
France and the United Provinces at about the year 1660, and introduce 
as protagonists of either nation Colbert and Coenrad van Beuningen. The 
equilibrium of this arrangement is attractive, but in spite of the modera- 
tion with which it is set forth I am still of opinion that it does too much 


h he was of tl 


honor to Van Beuningen, spokesman thoug the ruling merchant 
class of Amsterdam, and thrice ambassador to France in these difficult 
years. And like all admirers of Van Beuningen, Doctor Elzinga is in 
clined to do rather less than justice to De Witt. Subsequent chapters 
deal with Franco-Dutch rivalry for trade in various parts of the world; 
with the negotiation of the alliance of 1662; with the war of tariffs; and 
with diplomacy which beat the air and made matters worse until French 
armies swept into Holland. 

A few errata of no great moment may be noted: the greater part of 
the copper used in the United Provinces at this time was imported not 
from France (p. 45) but from Sweden; the pamphlet alluded to on page 
72, note 2, and again on page 74, was not by Sir Walter Ralegh, though 
generally attributed to him until 1911, when Mr. T. W. Fulton in his 
excellent book on The Sovereignty of the Sea established its authorship 
by John Keymor; “ Goosens” (p. 111) is not the proper name of an 
individual, but the general designation of the privileged merchants in 
Russia, called “ ghosts” by the English, who enjoyed a monopoly of the 
Tsar’s contracts; Thomas Mun’s treatise, England’s Treasure, referred to 
(p. 161 n. 1) as illustrative of ideas in regard to trade current in 1660, 
was written in 1630, perhaps earlier, though not published before 1664; 
‘Carlington” (p. 233) should be Carlingford; that De Witt opposed the 
Triple Alliance (p. 246) seems improbable, in view of Temple’s testimony 
that the suggestion which was later embodied in the triple league was 

1 by De Witt (cf. Temple’s Works, 1814, I. 311). 
It is, I think, misleading to state that negotiations between England 


first broachec 


and France for a commercial treaty led to the treaty of Dover (p. 257). 


Webb: English Poor Law Histor) 


Nor can I agree that France consistently urged a commer 
gland, which the latter as consistently declined (pp. 2 

m 1667 on, it was certainly England that insisted upon 

1 France that evaded it. By a misprint (p. 258, n. 1 
tion is made to occur in 1668. The retaliatory dut 

Fy nch shipping was not 2 

nolish Local Government: English ] r Law Hi 
| 


The Old Poor Law. By Srpney and BeEatri 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, and ( 
re. x, 467. 2248.) 


ty the Old Poor Law as used in the title is impl 


tem of poor relief in England prior to the Poor Law An 
834. The authors seem to have felt satisfied with t 
lars have made of poor relief as administered be 
o as administered during the forty-odd years pre 


the whole of the eighteenth seemed to them to invite 
tion This they have carried out by what must have 
search into local records of parish, town, and count 

] 


The result is an imposing array of recorded expe 
tions by a multitude of local authorities—a veritable ca 
turns ont to he 


1d instances of maladministration it turns 


work as useful a contribution indirectly to the st 


he eighteenth century as it is to the more immediate s 


ism. The plan of research followed 


not to legislative discussions and general statutes, but ratl 


plications of laws and rules by some 15,000 sets of 
unsupervised authorities. In fact the book points 
more general observance in English history, and that 
from a general statute unti 


hvious! he niu 


specifically. Such a procedure can obviously be pushed 


becomes exhaustive and monotonous in its c 
one thing more than another upon which the authors o 
be felicitated it is the sensible selection to which tl 
themselves of local examples sufficient in number a 


ous to explain an abuse or indict for a failure. With sk 


hey leave the reader satisfied that the evidence is com 


the purpose in hand. The cumulative effect of the wh« 


the student with a grounding in actual cases, so that 


incorporation of guardians, the wearing of the poor’s bad 


ment of poorhouses, workhouses, and 


out of relief in all its forms to contractors, the puni 
f pat lement 


and the enforcement of the law of parochial se 


tt 


its enforcement has been tr 


1834, but the period of the latter half of the seventeenth cer 
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. attected hu lac: recordc the whole far moa intin 
through examples attested Dy loca ecords, the whole torming an In 


working introduction to the law of 1834. 


[The emphasis placed upon the complete breakdown of schemes to t 
the labor of the indigent to profitable employment through workhou 
ind a parish or town stock may perhaps be due to the authors’ fear t! 
a similar plan may be broached by ill-advised thinkers at the pre 
juncture British Indeed the conclusion seems w 
ranted that the thors’ analysis of the old poor law was perhaps ins] 
by ar 1 project of legislation in mind—a project born of long ¢ 
perience as watchful critics of civil service and especially poor-law 
minist 

The student using this book may need to be reminded that a ger 
statute working smoothly may nost no trace in local records 
is the failure, the breakdown, the departure from 
that looms up large in institutional and official reports 


attention of estigators. To choose one instance: 18 
provided for the return to Ireland of Irish beggars ha 
the effect on the testimony of no less an observer than Dr. Chalme 
of inducing indigent, underpaid, Irish navvies no longer to solicit poor 
relief. This anticipated outcome would not appear 


restricted as the authors of this book are to an alm 


upon local institutional and official reports, this result of a general stat 


not attested locally escapes their attention. On more fundamental issu 


issue 
such as the existence of a right on the part of the indigent to relief, tl 
opinions of the authors seem to the reviewer hardly well taken; but 
the restricted sphere of local administration, involving the testing of 
ministrative devices by often indifferent authorities through all the char 
ing moods and fads of the country gentry and parish ratepayers of t! 


eighteenth century, no work could have been compiled more carefully 


C. E. Fryer. 


Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte an den Deutschen Universitaten 


e 


Von Emit CLeMeNS (Freiburg i.B.: Herder. 1927. 


Pp. xxx, 522.) 


In his preface Emil Clemens Scherer regards the history of universi- 


ties as one of the most perfect expressions of the general cultural devel 


opment. That this is true for Germany at least will be readily believed 


after reading Tholuck’s Das Akademische Leben des Siebzehnten Jal 
hunderts, Paulsen’s masterly Geschichte des Gelehrten Unterrichts, or the 
new history of Marburg University by Hermelink and Kaehler. Scherer’ 
work deals only with the teaching of history from the age of Humanism 
to the end of the eighteenth century and it is a notable illustration of 
German thoroughness, being based not only on the immense number « 

books and articles concerning university history and personal biographies, 


but especially on Vorlesungsverzeichnisse, arduously sought, and the study 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Scherer: Deutsche c/ ( 39I 
ygone histories by professional authors. If it melanchol 
these many men and book e | 1 t s chee 
lence that their endeavors l a hig t 


atized knowledge to light the path that humanit 


d investigation reveals the e t 
e homogeneity became this system of differentiated then ind 
es research and critical determi t ¢ S 
e and substantial basis f st tive t 
se of this development 
] tory teaching in Germar ve t 
es of young humanists in exposition of Greek t 
first instance being Pete I t n Heide erg if $50 An t 
German history was »y Conrad Ce t R t 
1 on the early Gert nd t i \ 
empt the first lete i ce nec ( e oT! t 
ld. The great impetus was give Melar é 
rse on universal history, begun in 1555, and by his re not ¢ 
ron as a basis for the stud | 1 t 
Divine Providence in terms of t MV Mor t 
Daniel, though Melanchthon’s preface discriminating secular and « 
lesiastical material was the germ of new construct! 
m it evident that history falls into several great 
g separate treatment as political history, « 
terature. Church history was made a separate c e for the first t 
by the statutes of Helmstedt in 1576, and the first manual of this sey 
subject was that of Johann Pappus (1584) 


More complex developme: ts came from territorial readjustments due 


to the Thirty Years’ War. Jurists were forced into arguments ft 


tory seen in a purely secular aspect and there was n t t 

cal faculty and to require discuss ions of methodology This has its t 
cal expression in Conring at Helmstedt (1741 ff.), who taught 

a preparation for service of the state. The political and I ntere 
now dominant ended the theological construction based on Daniel 
Scherer’s elaboration of this story in all its minutiae throw » | 


1 


relief the name of Mosheim as initiating a modern, impartial, uncontro 
versial treatment of church history and treating the church as a societ f 
beings subject to the laws of secular story 

Scherer, who is a Catholic sch inspired by so ! le 
cal teacher as Albert Ehrhard, treats the Catholic universitie rt, and 
provides us with valuable and less familiar knowledge concerning thet 
In contrast to Protestant participation in forw emer! t ght 
the Catholic institutions were long held fast in scl stic t 
since all except Salzburg were in ¢ ge of the Jesuit Order wit 
the ratio studiorum of 1599 reigned as unchanging law This instrument 
excluded history, and it was only in the eighteenth cent t f 
could come through the leaders! in the rts vereis uy 


| 
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from the hands of theologians to nobles in administrative posts. By th 
intervention of monarchs universal history found a place in the universi 
ties by the middle of the century and Rechtsgeschichte belonged to t! 
faculty of law. Only in Wurzburg where history belonged to the theo 
logical faculty did church history receive any special consideration. 

marked change in the whole situation came in 1746 when Maria Theres 


intervened to appoint a layman to a chair of history in Prague and t 


order the selection for office of those who had studied history and public 
law. This breach in Jesuit monopoly was followed by the decree of 1752 
reforming the curriculum in Vienna, making church history prerequisit 
for the cal students and secular history for intending jurists. Owing 
to the inferiority of the Catholic universities under Jesuit control student 
had long resorted to Protestant centres and were now spreading the Ra- 


tionalism of Wolff a 


due to Hobbes and Pufendorf. Finally came the dissolution of the Jesuit 


d Thomasius and the theory of the absolute state 


Order in 1773, followed by more complete reorganization of the universi- 


ties. Scherer’s exposition of the status of church history shows how in 


1 method it now reflected the Aufklarung and was an instru- 


content an 
ment for the nationalistic and rationalistic policies of Joseph II. Any 
new evolution had to wait until the Romanticist movement revived the 
Catholic consciousness and restored contact with an earlier day. Then at 
last the path opened for men like Mohler and Dollinger. It is to be 
hoped that Scherer will continue the story. 


Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Le Dernier Siécle de la Rome Pontificale, 1769-1814. By FERNAND 

Haywarp. (Paris: Payot. 1927. Pp. 238. 15 fr.) 

M. Haywarp, a devout lover of Christian Rome, has addressed him- 
o the task of evoking “ the original and characteristic physiognomy ” 
of the Rome of the Popes in its last phase, during the century preceding 
1870, before it began to assume a new character as the capital of a modern 
kingdom. In the volume here reviewed he covers the pontificates of 
Clement XIV., Pius VI., and Pius VII. In the second he will complete 
his picture with an account of the interests and changes of the period 
from 1815 to 1870. 

If M. Hayward’s book may be said to have a thesis, it is that the final 
epoch of pontifical Rome, through whose remains the modern visitor is 
often inclined to push, as if through a superabundant debris, to find the 
Rome of the Renaissance or the Rome of classical times, produced a life 
far more charming than is generally supposed. With devotion and skill 
M. Hayward reconstructs this life, “made up”, as he says, “ of ecclesi- 
astical intrigues, popular rejoicings, processions and religious solemnities, 
worldly fetes, and academic sessions ”, expressing its quick satire in the 
lampoons of Pasquino and Marforio, subject to a government that was 


medieval in form but patriarchal and benevolent in spirit. Especial atten- 
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i . s bestowed upon the conclaves, the popes, and the yminant person- 
; of their court, as at once determining ting the interests « 
-jety. The appearance of the city, the manners and interests of all it 
lasses of people, and the contin pageantry ¢ 
, studied precision of color as they are found refl t é 
ns of witnesses. The result is an interesting and « t essay it 
ulturgeschichte. 
The author “makes no pretense to reveal anything unpublished’ 
le is escorted on his way by the authors of the a nt Fre al 
Italian literature of the subject, and he has supplemented their findings 
m the materials supplied by the etchings of Pine th w the 
ime is handsomely illustrated, by the dialect poet: é the 
emoirs and biographies of such visitors as Alfie Goethe. ( ea 
and, Madame de Staél, and D’Azegli M. Havward’s method n 
rest in local color, requires a frequent esort to tes nad petite 
toire’’: but he shows himself a master of the diff t rd 
nating such material to the unity of his pix e 


The picture that results is of interest not 


n Ss or R € t ( i 
) nterpretation of Italian life on the eve of the Risorgiment One sees a 
itload of pleasure lovers, a hap] y and excitable family, drift the 
calm waters of a bay, playing with everything, wit is, with humar 
relations, with their religion, isolated and provincialized by the de 
and their unique position. The deep begins to stir, as the revolu ay 
proaches, and they have no capacity for handling their antiquated cra 
One feels how remote all this is from the spiritus capita US W 
ibolishes holidays and idealizes a society regimented for ¢ erative 
productivity: how enormous the task of the Risorgimento! T) life 
was charming; perhaps that fact needs emphasis; but does not the author 
make it seem a little too charming? The celebrants are alwavs j 
the patricians and abbés of worldly society are always diverted Phere 
is nothing in this book to suggest the ennui that is the disea f 
societies. Again, this eighteenth century was a moment when Italy w 
once more producing great men. One notices that of these only two the 
poet Monti and Ercole Consalvi, may be called products of Roman et 
Finally, the reader feels the need of a more profound study of the 
economic changes of this society. Before the sketch « ] ] 


ognomy which the author essays can be complete, more studi 
which Prato and Pugliese have made for the same period in 1 
Italy will be necessary. It is possible t 


that the second volume will 
something to supply this defect. 
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Det Danske Folk under den Fri Forfatning. Af Povt ENGEtst 
H. P. Hanssen, og P. Muncn. [Det Danske Folks Hist 


edited by AaGe Frits, AxEL Linvatp, M. MACKEPRANG. Bi: 
VII.] (Copenhagen: Chr. Erichsen. 1926-1927. Pp. 4 


Since the publication of Danmarks Riges Historie in 1896-1907, 
authoritative general history of Denmark has appeared. A wealth 


fresh materials and new points of view have led the editors to attempt 


synthesis. The present work promises, at least in its title, to lay 
hasis on the “ people” rather than on the “ state”. The former wor 
nted 1 sumptuous illustrative matter, w 
composed by seven autl are engaged upon tl 
present work. Even in small countries, the day of the one-man genet 
history seems to have passed 
The last two volumes (VII. and VIII.) are planned to deal with t! 
period from 1848 to 1925, marking a shift in emphasis that should d 
light the soul of the “ general reader”. The student will note w 


satisfaction that each section is provided with well-arranged bibliograp! 


cal material. How far the editors and authors will succeed in produc 
a “history of culture” that is very much different from others of t 


species will appear when the remaining volumes have come out. 


The story of Denmark’s emergence as a constitutional state in 1848 


told by P. Engelstoft, the industrious editor of Dansk Biografisk Haas 
lekstkon. The interest naturally centres about the Sleswick questi 
during the momentous years—for Denmark—of 1848-1864, which is here 


presented fairly and frankly with no appreciable bias. Matters like tl 
le of the ] t] 


lower middle classes for greater economic freedom, 


beginnings of the Danish railroad system, the fight for local self-gover: 


ment in cities, towns, and communes, the slow emergence of agricultur 


and industry, and the signs of decline of the landed aristocracy, are dealt 


with succinctly and with penetration. Two sections, one dealing wit! 
Denmark’s foreign relations, 1864-1901, the other describing how th 


» 


people lived, 1864-1914, are from the pen of Dr. P. Munch, one-time 


member of the Radical Zahle ministry, and more recently Denmark’s rep 


resentative at the League of Nations. H. P. Hanssen (or Hanssen- 


Norremolle), for a generation leader of the Danish movement in Sleswick 


and its representative in Berlin from 1896 to 1919, presents an account 
of “South Jutlanders under Foreign Rule”. Upon Hanssen devolved 
the difficult task of telling a story in which he was a chief actor. At 


] 


times lacking somewhat in objectivity, his story is told convincingly, 


honestly, and with dramatic simplicity; also with a modesty that fails t¢ 
satisfy the curious reader as to Hanssen’s own tireless labors. Still, he 
presents us an interesting chapter in the history of minorities, no doubt 


the best account now available in print that describes how the Danish 


national sentiment in North Sleswick was kept alive during and after the 


Bismarck era. 


| 
14.50 Kr.) 


Dr. Munch in his treatment 


ears remarkably fair and mod 
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ropean relationships. For the 
tage of the scholarly industry of | 
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Prussia and Austria agreed in 


Prague, Hanssen concludes t] 
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agrees with Friis * that the resp 
Bismarck alone. The Chancell 


troublesome “ pledge ” out of the w 


not concluded with il 
ing the decks in anticipation of h 
proaching Peace Congress Che 


profound secret, however, until Fel 


was post dated to ( ictober 11, 1878 


on which Christian IX. of Denmarz 


approaching wedding of his daug] 
marck was annoved at thoug] 


Denmark closer to the Hanoveri 


Danish government had weakene: 
cedes, by admitting to Germany tl 
filment of Article V., a position tha 
to the Danish public. 

The coacluding section (pp. 3 
People Lived, 1864-1914”. Here 
nomic historian, presents an impre 
heavily weighted with statistics, 
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of its territory in 1864, Denmark on the one hand be 


came rapidly industrialized, and on the other rose to the position of 
model agricultural state. It became intensely democratic in its politic 
structure, and intelligent and responsible farmer and labor elements soug! 


and gained important influence in its councils, along with representative 
f the professional and learned classes. This advance is explained by D: 
Munch as due to a number of causes, among them common schools « 


1 


ng standing, close alliance between men of science and the mass of the 


producers, and the peculiar ability developed by the latter, on the basis of 
patient experiment, to co-operate in their own interest. Co-operative 


stores, banks, savings and loan associations, packing houses, creamerie 


exporting societies—all served as training schools in citizenship and states 


Volumes VII., L, and II. have appeared; the others are to come in 


their regular order. The present volume straightens out many a tangle 


in recent Danish history, and is a genuine contribution to our historical 
knowledge of Northern Europe. 


WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 


Europe and Africa, being a revised edition of Intervention and Colo- 
nization in Africa. By NormMan Dwicut Harris, Professor of 
Diplomacy and International Law, Northwestern University 
[International Politics, volume I.] (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. xviii, 479. $4.00.) 


AMERICAN students of international politics who realize that the in- 


terrelations of certain European countries, together with the United 


are not the sole matters of importance dis- 


coverable within that particular domain of thought, owe thanks to Pro 


fessor Harris for his cultivation of a field, the broader aspects of which 
are so largely neglected. On this point, were one to judge from their 
literary output, nations possessing territories in the Dark Continent are 
quite unfamiliar with the dependencies of their fellows and none too well 
acquainted with their own. The paucity of books on the subject and the 
nature of many of them supply the proofs. To the popular, and perhaps 
also to the scholarly mind, in the United States at all events, Africa is apt 
to signify mainly the place whence negro slavery came. The author in- 
deed is to be commended all the more, because he is not only the out- 
standing but virtually the sole American publicist and historian who has 
given preferential attention to an entire continent of our darkest ignorance. 

The present work is a revised edition of the treatise he published in 
1914. It bears a different title and has undergone enlargement in several 
respects. The chronological ground between that date and 1926 has been 
covered to the extent of sixty-four pages, a considerable portion of the 
text rewritten, the bibliography doubled and the index quadrupled in size, 


and a new map added. The bibliography also has been subjected to a 


mal chin 


‘ 
to “recent 
ader t 
ctlv alphabetical orde r itself no lor ver ft 
‘ L<” An earlier appendix concerned with revet ex { 
rts and exports as lso a note on ( ¢ re i 
r¢ what general descript on of the n syste 
Except for a new one on Rhodesia, the chapter 1 t 
e. The work begins with a glance at European « 
tics from about 1870 onward This is followed by t 
e Congo region and six on German Britis! nd 
ous parts of the Continent, exclusive ¢ the are to 
Six more are then given overt to Ww t the aut rt é 
I thern Africa”, treating respective Algeria 
olitania, Egypt, and the Sudan 
Designed as a manual college students and t 
lume provides a survey of ternational polit relative to t eate 
sessions of the cl ropean states The smaller lot 
\byssinia and the Portuguese depe let e ‘ 
| e ground, either that they “have had ttle bear nt 
* or have “not been materially affected by the get al 
land in the Dark Continent” ( Phe ] 
be regarded as a history of At i Suc vitl t ‘ 
nsideration. 
Useful as the work is, despite its limitations in time at *t 
utter, there are certain features of it that suggest nst é 
ent. At the outset one might question the desirability of ret ¢ 
a subtitle, “intervention and colonization”, ctly et 
rds are scarcely ¢ cable to what has happened \t t ¢ 
Moreover, to describe the acquisitions of territory, 1 1 
y the modern nations of France, Great Britain, and It ‘ 
tion of northern Africa by Europe” (p. 245 and head é 
x —-XV.) seems rather a far cry from the holdings of ancient Rome 
vhich were neither “ European” nor yet conterminous by any means wit 
the huge areas now wholly or mainly under the contr l of t é tior 
For a theme so little known the reader misses an adequate | ke 
In view of the initial statements, he can hardly think of the 
European expansion as anything other than a comparat ely nove 
nomenon revealing characteristics altogether distinct from thos t] 
sreat movement, the world over, which traces its origin to t 
teenth century at least. He might like to learn moreover t what t 
recise terms of that “ general rule of international la r 
ables anyone to claim “ control of everything in sight 73 
not follow readily the author’s explanation of why he leit t 
,’ chapter on Morocco “as written in 1914 to preserve the 
phere” (p. 278, n.). If so preserved in this cast t t 
; which in subject-matte ntedate 1914 Ever 
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Zimmermann, and Supan—to say no 
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e export 


of capit Regarding special topics, 
Morel on Moroce« on Rhodesia do not appear. 
rf are missing Powell's 
of Europe, and the 
above all, Darmstaedter 
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tises on racial pro 
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with reference to Morocco alone, the “ em” and “ omissio: 
are not always sufficient to mamma certain lack of intelligibility 
nig K, \ y suc scant attention 1S 
to the very set s native side of the problem of relations with Euroy 
in Kenva, and to the international complications that have arisen in re 
to Tangier \ similar query might be put in reference to the S; 
a é gation of e R country—not “ principality 
sence of anv allusion to Abd-el-Krim. his heroic strugcle acainst 
\ n roi uggle ag 
foreign it lers of his homeland, and his tragic fate at their ha: 
seems quite inexplicable. Sl 1 an inference be drawn that Cla 
mat ite t * sul rect te the sune rvision of Leag 1¢ of N if 
is Rhode een a Wominio 24 
etter name for the southern portion of it might be a “ Nondescript 
Is not the n general of British and French policies rather 1 
uudatory than the facts would warrant ? 
Rather than to have inserted merely a brief foot-note, the appet 
that s es a summary of territories in Africa held or controlle 
Fut pean states might we ive been enlarged so as to indicate the t 
tion at the present time in contrast with that in 1914 \ course of 
vision more elaborate still c id he appl ed to the bibliography \1 
trom the que whethe an alphabetical, instead of a topical, arra: 
ment of the items would have been helpful in the suggestion of literat 
ona s sO tudied, the chief defect lies in the total lack 
annotation. Other blemishes noticeable are the inclusion of coll 
manuals on modern |! ypean history, along with certain more or Ie 
casual books of ivel, and the exclusion of works that possess far great 
me th earing upon the subject in hand. The author’s princi 
OT se tion indeed is a bit hard to understand. Under the caption, “ Ir 
perialism—Colonization—Diplomacy 
Set to find the works of | 
relative I 
Kenya, 
the lis we La 
Fronties orks 
Tones, | 
sionary endeavor, such as those by Iston, Oldhar 
Spiller, Smith, Meynier, Mesnage, and ithout mentior 
; [f by way of extenuation it be pleaded th the foregoing 
a nua it pleaded tl he foreg g 
ot directly concerned with international politics, the same is true of 1 
merous items in the bibhography as it stands. And since Africa, like 
sia and e Facine Ss, 18 a region where racial problems hgure 
irge and necessarily in international politics, they sR be left 
out of consideration 
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du 3=Par ERNEST SEILLIER! le 
Paris: MMMM 1927. Pp. 313. 25 tr.) 
BARON ERNEST SEILLIERE seems not to have won 1 tio! 
\merica although for twenty years ks have ¢ 
(,ermany and Ita and have neces ited a gre i 
‘ ition and criticism by Henri Lichtenberger, | e, | 
louin ] M Boudeau ind manv otners ()t 
numerous that Boudeau uses twenty-seven ore é 
mnortant for consideration of his thought are t 
Pi sophie de UImperialisme (1903-1908) a c i 
ntitled Jutroduction ala pi 1 imf Wisi ) it 1 
permiss to rehearse the main 
modern history which 11 ; latest work ¥ to t t 
lications showing the present tet lency of German t poate 
i nai life and cuiture 
In 1890, at the age of twenty-five, Seilliere left the milit re f 
hich he was trained in the Ecole Polytechnique at ‘ nt 
ymmand of German, resorted to the University ot If elbers r la 
us and methodical studv ot the modern 1 ement ot 
rent] the or ino (serman acniration for tamad 
i tiv the growing 1 man as] a bh I 
tention on the theme of imperialism 11 n rtar 
He speedily discovere more ( 1 
purely political and traced them all to their source in Eee ene 
tendency ¢ . g to expand and to domina \ nvi in 
This Ef all human progress, especia when it passes fror 
] ] } } } 1! le 9 
ndividual ambition to a higher collective torm, and may be ¢ ea ¢ 
when acting as mere natural instinct without being ratio! y retfie 
1, remaining undisciplined by humanity a : 
for the control of life in its creation of family, city, fatherland. 1 
restrained and directed, the selfish ind vidual urge ¢ ( vay yy 
imperialism and in the process of evolution 1s te g in age 
follow the gag Milic bent only in domination of nature | entit 
} ] | + + 
means and in the development of rational character In that fa 
vine event antagonism between man and man é 
this perfectioning of human nature Christianit Ss necessa! nee it 
tne true and tested Scnool OT ¢€ Cal reason 
but Seilsere s chiet ¢ Ss in the dis i 
se urge ie alwar stant 
Istic urge IS alWaVS aSSOCIATC” W a mvs a i 
sense, or conviction of support from a supernatural power The it t 
for dominance is spurred by the faith and certainty of ! 1 
- ut this mvstical element, an eterna itum of human 1 e, ne ‘ 
rationalized by Christian experience which ex! ts or an arduous {| 
ess of siow ecoming an ally ot Wivine Prov nce 
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» of genetic psychology and human evolution Seilli¢re gives his bet 
diction to a mystico-rational imperialism. 

Surveying modern society with these convictions Seilliére finds 
undated by a mysticism quite emancipated from the restraints of Chri 
reason. Even the first generation of the Encyclopedists retained Chr 
tianity’s wise distrust of human nature, but thereafter came an irratior 
mystical glorification of mere instinct as divine. Genetic psychology ar 


evolution show this to be a reversion to primitive type. The chief aut! 


of this evil was Rousseau, the Rousseau who, influenced by Madame 
the erotic literature which he read, lost grip on the realit 
a vie fictive, and substituted a dream of nature as id 


> + 


good for the stubborn fact of man’s hard moral task. Rousseau was 


Messiah of Romanticist indulgence in a dream world where blind 


reigns supreme and Seilliére has devoted many books to 
study of this menace to the rational life in its varied forms of ra 
mysticism (Gobineau, Pan-Germanists), social mysticism (Saint-Simor 


Fourier), the mysticism of passion defiant of social law (George Sand 
and the aestheticism which isolates artisti 


social in morai attitude. 


With this outlook on life Sei 


ic genius as divine and is ant 


iere in his latest work now under cor 


lies Neo-Romanticist movements in Germany as illustrate 


sideration stu 


by Troeltsch, Thomas Mann, Vossler, Langbehn, Macready, 
Keyserling, Leopold Ziegler. These influential authors advocate a spit 
ual life not held down to the limits of positive science but guided by 
intuitions due to a participation in a Power above the Nature which 
ence describes. These counsels range from the sobriety of the theologi 
Troeltsch, pleading for a return to the religious idealism in which Ger 
man Romanticism found its first expression, to the extravagances « 
Leopold Ziegler who, conceiving religion as man’s aspiration to supplant 
all Gods, offers an elaborate analysis of history to show that the Gern 
soul has by its endowment and tradition a mission to reform life in tert 
of this Ultra-Humanism. A chapter of peculiar interest deals with the 
career of Julius Langbehn (d. 1908), author of Rembrandt als Erziche 
an anti-Prussian Pan-Germanist, “elect brother to Nietzsche”. His 
famous book published in 1890 is still active on German minds, having 
passed from its sixty-first to the sixty-sixth edition since 1918. Most 
important, perhaps, are the pages which with rare skill expound the difh 
cult thought of Paul Tillich, a challenging genius in the field of specula- 
tive theology, hampered in a worldly way by his sympathy with a certain 
type of Socialism. With incentive from Spengler, Tillich offers a new 
metaphysic of history, surveying the past and prophesying the future, not 
as reality is constructed by the method of Descartes or Spinoza or by 
empiricists like Bacon or Hume, but by a mode of thought which comes 


through German mystics and Romanticists and culminates in the now 


prevalent Irrationalism. This view of experience does not explain as 


pects or laws of the world but has an agitating intuition of violent in- 
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trusions of Eternity into the flow of time, making th 

Kairos, a critical juncture dynamic with absolute content 
laims an irruption of the Eternal in our day, a Kairi yf the pre 
ur, fateful for our bourgeois civilization. This is the 

ng from Marx and Nietzsche blending in a Romanticist religiou cial 

m homesick for a new and sacred reality 


Historians can not be indifferent to su modes of thought 


tual factors in the shaping of social movement Conceptions of 1 
1 destiny have their effect. One of these writers, Karl \ 
it for its subjects the Jmperium Romanum 1 me nd 
smical significance, and in Romans xiii the Apostle Paul said as much 
indeniable effect. Historians have already credited N ‘ 
sative influence on German history [Thomas Mann, who has tl 
ling ear of Germany, ascribes Germany’s entrance into the Great 


War to Romanticist impulsions and he forecasts sal 


ugh a synthesis of Romanticism and Goethe, with Niet 


thrano 
i, 


the difficulties. 


Prize Law during the World War: a Study of the Jurisprudence of 


the Prise Courts, By ( 


Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Illinois. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1927. Pp. xl 


712. $6.00.) 


Proressor GARNER had already placed students of international 


t its \ 
ler great obligations by his almost monumental work on /nternational 
ww and the World War and his Recent Developments in Internationa 
Law. He has now placed them under perhaps even greater obligatiot 
the publication of Prize Law during the World War 
One of the greatest handicaps to the Anglo-Saxon student of inte 
national jurisprudence (which should be based upon world practic 
been the lack of access to actuz part lat t 
Continental Europe. This Ss most recent v 
goes far to supply in respect to the subject of which it treats. « 
if studied in conjunction with Professor Verzijl’s recent w ( 
Le Droit des Prises de la Grande Guerre. 
As stated in the preface, this work is an attempt to ¢g 
the organization, function, and jurisdiction of Prize ( t g 
the World War, to analyze the mass of prize jurisprudence, which may be 
said to constitute the most important contribution of t \ t te 


national law, to summarize and compare the interpretation and t! 


clusions of the Prize Courts of the d countries ' 
tribunals were organized and to point ou ergencit 


doctrine which they enunciated upon identical or sin 
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This must have been a Herculean task, and, so far as the revie 
can judge, has been performed in masterly fashion. The various pri 
court tribunals, so Professor Garner tells us in his introduction, render 


no less than fifteen hundred reported decisions which deal “ with ever 


question of international law that has been the subject of adjudication 

the Prize Courts during former wars and in many cases old questior 
were presented under new and sometimes novel forms. Likewise, t! 
Prize Courts were called upon to decide many new questions that |} 

never before been the subject of adjudication, and consequently concer: 
ing which there were no exact precedents for the guidance of the cot 
The greater number of important decisions are of course British (in 


ing colonial), but the author was able to study and digest about 4 
French decisions, 240 Italian, about 250 German, 246 Austro-Hungar 


22 Belgian, 15 Chinese, 4 Japanese, and 2 decisions rendered by the Pr 


If one were to try to convey any adequate notion of the scope 
content of these decisions, he would have to list the 493 section-headi: 
into which the 17 chapters of the work are divided. But one is able 


get some idea of the content by noting the following chapter-heading 


Function and Organization of Prize Courts: Jurisdiction of Prize Cour 


Prize Court Procedure; Law applied by the Prize Court; Right of C 
ture in Maritime War; Capture of Enemy Private Property at Sea—the 
Declaration of Paris; Nationality of Ships; Nationality of Goods C 
tured at Sea—Enemy Character; Contraband of War; Blockade; a 
Indemnities and Damages. 

In a review of the book it is of course impossible to touch upon more 
than a few of the important topics discussed. 

In respect to prize court procedure it is worth noting that “an in 
portant change in British Prize Court procedure, introduced by the Pri: 
Court rules of 1914, was the abolition of the old rule that captors must 


r case from the ship’s papers and from the ‘ standing interrog 


prove th 
atories’ and the substitution of a new rule permitting with the consent 
of the Court the introduction at the first hearing of extrinsic evidence 
oral or documentary, which might be material to the issue” (sec. 86, pj 
114-115. Cf. sec. 5, pp. 397 ff.). This is a change involving far-reach 
ing possibilities or consequences. 

It is reassuring to note that “all the Prize Courts which were called 
upon to decide questions involving the application of the Declaration of 
Paris recognized its prescriptions as constituting an established part of 
international law and therefore binding upon them”; but it is less re- 
assuring to be told that “ while the Prize Courts regarded the Declaration 
of Paris as a binding international act, they generally interpreted its pro- 
visions in a very strict sense and occasionally refused to accord claimants 
the benefits of the Declaration when, if a more liberal interpretation had 
beet placed upon it, their goods would have escaped condemnation. 


Moreover, by means of reprisals measures adopted by some of the bellig- 


Court of Siam 


ents in 1915, the provisions of the Declaration wet 

m, if not disregarded” (pp. 145-146) 

It is also gratifying to learn that, generally speak 

ments did not take advantage of the so-calle 
eral participations ro clause of the Hague Convent 5 

lered them technically not binding) t usually « 
leclaratory of existing internati nal law 47 a 
attitude of the prize courts toward the Declarat 

3 ff., pp. 159 ff.). 

One of the darkest subjects most needing the 
edge is the relation between international and mut 

rofessor Garner, we now have some notion ¢ 
rench, and Italian jurists on this important s “t 

rticularly illuminating is his discussion of the v« 
(Case (secs, I 30-132). 

There are many other subjects, partic relatit 

ntraband, continuous voyage, blockade 1 nt 
vhich this digest of prize court decisions during the W 

ible light In view of the exiger S e 
tent ourselves with the samples alre c1Ve 
\ 
Phe Russian Revolution, 1017 6. B ] 
London: Macmillan. 1927 D. X, §24. 21 
\MONG all the books on Russia that have é 
lecade, the volume in hand is one of the t inte 
irthy, combining as it does a series 
nsuccessful attempt at a general hist ten ye 
econstruction. Refusing to accept the re ns t 
discussion of the economic, social, and tical c 
the Revolution, and failing also to give an adequate 
movement of 1917 (although he says that the masses 
course ”, p. 35), the author leaves the « é d the « 
the Revolution in obscurity. 

The peasants are referred to as “ small et 
ition (p. 435), and “small holders ” afte 83) \ 
he large majority of them were and are members « 

munes, and such terms as “small holde can not be 
without very careful qualification. Again, if the w 
means Ownership, it is not true that “ when the Rev 
go per cent. of the arable surface of European Russia \ 
sion” of the peasants, whether small proprietors or not 
it is misleading to say in general terms that the revolut 
tion did not add appreciably to the peasants’ holdings 
he holdings of this class as a whole had been augme 
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peasants had been increased in my 


proportion ‘cause of the fact that they received land, not 


from the non-peasant proprietors. but also from their richer neighbor 
the peasant class 
The data in regard to the ownership of the means of production 


457-455) are inextricably confused, while the author’s esti 


timates of 


‘usttial wages (p. 423) can have no basis in the statistics of the subj. 

Xussian manufa es Nave always been short in quantity, imperfe 

quality, and high in price, and these conditions. magnified since the Re 
‘ution, have had an important effect upon the relations between the pe 
antry on the one hand, and the industrial workers and the government 
the other To this point, th 


the author gives a quite sufficient emph 


intemperate and unjustified superlatives, ther 


e 1s a handsome 


ing, as, tor example, these statements: that “ the greater part of tl] 
vi er gen m has been irretrievably ruined” (p 230); that 


of the town population” is suffering 


from tubercul 


(p. 277); that the “ whole nation” is stricken with s\ philis (p. 238) 

\ny attempt to present here an exhaustive syllabus of errors 1 
fail for lack of space, but it should be noted as a major shortcoming tl 
the author refers only occasionally to his sources of information, ar 
ve rarely with sufficient explicitness to permit of easy verification 

Details aside, it may be said that M1 Lawton gives Satistact 
popular account of the issues raised by the “ Opposition ” within the C 
munist Party, the economic situation of the old middle class. the effe 
upon them of the terror. the procedure « the courts, the status of 
Church, and the rise of a “ proletarian literature”. But the author is 
h est when he records his own personal observations and experi 


Although he was last in Russia in i924, his traveller’s impressions ar 


usually set down in the present tense; and then, too, the assessment o 
more tormal chapters has shown him to be not without prejudice. Never 
theless, he has caught something of the flavor and color of Russian life 
and when due allowance has been made as to credibility and chronology 
his sketches will still have a modest place among the sources for the hi 
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A Frenchman Looks at the Peace. By Avcrpe Epray, translated by 
E. W. Dicxes. (New York: Knopf. 1927. Pp. xiv, 267 
$4 OO. 


Tuts book (the French title is La Pair Valpropre: pour la Récon 
ciliation par la Vérité) is to some extent the French counterpart of J. M 
Keynes's famous volumes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace and 
A Revision of the Treaty, for it is a sustained condemnation of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of French policy since 1919; and it is important chiefly 


because it is the work of a conservative ex-diplomatist who is the last 


1 
1 
tory of the Revolution — 
| 


it 1s not true that “the pact under which 


(p. 122). M. Ebray rejects t 


capitulation included a formal permissi 


e sugg 


Ebray: Frenchman Looks at the P: 
that might be expected to write sux book and 
Italy in order to avoid any connection with the Le 
vn country. There is little that is new in the thor’s n 
it the Treaty of Versailles was not consistent with the 
Germany surrendered and that the Allie ind more part 
iiled to abide by their own treaty. Chapter V., howev« 
seful, for M. Ebray discusses in detail the arguments, « 
treaty, which successive ich governments put f I 
licy of sanctions, and refutes them rather success{ 
akes out a good case from a legal point of view Ut 
e | Jitical aspects of peace making and post-war d 
nsidet and while political convenience is no 
treaty-br riticism of policy without adequate re 
termini! accomplishes little. But M. Ebray fa 
conclusions to which his logic leads him 1 comes t 
( ot the treaty at le St tor \ust (serman 
if itions clauses i d nce i t om 
ew volves the interallied debts, he ore that the | 
l by the cession of the | rel ch West Ind es 
In view of the author's bitter arraignment M 
policy, his judgment on that statesmar titude i1 
noting. ‘ Perhaps he [M. Poincaré] believed that the 
in Europe would be damaged were she tair 
lefeat in the Balkans, and that the Frar Russian A 
in consequence. If this were so, he would e been 
sonably in dissuading Russia from allowing such a def 
on her, and even in going so far as to nise her the 1 
France” (p. 14). M. Ebray’s opinion is that “ not « 
or t war was divided, but that roperly speak ng there 
arty. ... The war was fatally destine and everyone 
I he should do” (np. xij 
\ may be noted. The appointment of Del 
sad i did not ocx If W le M Poincare wa 
rsa alter his election to the Presidency ut be e 
the f see (p. I2) It is hardly ¢ rrect to sa that 
[i914], Germany used every effort to restrain her Ally 
general war ”’ (p. Id) she did not ask Austria to re ira 
serbia. The complaint that “the populations « \ust 
especially the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs vere 1 
way of plebiscite”, is not fair, for the two latter and 
spontaneously established their own governments 
the decision refusing the Vorarlberg perm nm to j 
ignores the fact that Switzerland herself posed the un 
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120) 
the Entente had secured Austria’s 
on of her union with Germar 
that in “open covenant 
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openly arrived at”, “what [Mr. Wilson] meant was simply that the r 
sults of the negotiations should not be kept secret” (p. 61)—but M: 
Wilson has said that that was what he did mean. It is surely an exag 
geration to say that “the Entente had conquered the Central Empir« 
largely by means of the illegal weapon of starvation” (p. 195). 


BERNADOTTE E. ScuMITT. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


A Book of Old Maps, delineating American History from the Earli 
est Days down to the Close of the Revolutionary War. Con 
piled and edited by Emerson D. Fite, Professor in Vassar Col 
lege, and ARCHIBALD FREEMAN, Instructor in Phillips Academ 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1926. Pp. xv, 299 


$2>5.00. ) 


[ne American Institute of Graphic Arts selected this book as one of 
the fifty best made in the United States for the year ending March, 1927 
and awarded the medal of the Institute to its publishers as the trad 
edition book of these fifty volumes most distinguished for design and 
craftsmanship. To its designer was also granted, for the first time it has 
been offered, the Alfred E. Ommen award of $100. The reviewer would 
not think of questioning this award, but a glance at the maps is sufficient 
to show that design and craftsmanship (here apparently the presswork) 
have not been equal. 

Many of the maps have a messy look. They do not stand out clear! 
and distinetly and consultation of many of them is not easy and of some 
almost impossible. The ink on some of the maps rubs off on the finger 
One might hazard a guess that the unsatisfactory appearance is due 
part to the paper used—a firm superior stock—which is excellent, indeed 
for the letterpress, but apparently not at all adequate for map-printi1 
If one compare these maps with those of another recent work, namely, 
Humphreys, Old Decorative Maps (London and New York, 1926), he 
will note at once the superior appearance of the latter. The difference is 
striking and is seemingly due to the superior presswork and to the use of 
paper better suited for map-printing. 

Some of the maps are reduced so greatly that they are of little use, 
the only benefits one can derive from them being mostly in general form 
and in the information of the accompanying letterpress. Instances of 
such maps are the world map (no. 3), the La Cosa (no. 4), the Waldsee- 
muller (no. 8), the Maiollo (no. 12), the Ribero (no. 14), the Cabot (no 
18), the Mitchell (nos. 47 and 74). Of world maps, sections showing 
the American portion would have been far better, for the smaller reduc- 
tion would have made possible the reading of names and legends much 
more nearly than is now the case. The Mitchell map is a great map and 
might well have been shown in sections and since this work is not an 
intensive study of maps the revised map (no. 74) should only have been 
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ed [Those maps which have not been excessively re fuced are set n 
le. but as noted above might have been much more 


Nowhere are we told the principles guiding the compilers ar 


guiding 

he choice of maps. There is no preface and no other explanation 
he work beyond the scope as shown in the title The lack of a preta 
s serious, for the compilers have labored long ibout ten ve 


faithfully and owed it to themselves as well as to the 
heir modus operandi. 

[here are here reproduced some 74 maps, the earliest being 
ap of Donnus Nicholaus Germanus (1474) and the latest Ret 


Yorktown (published in 1825). Between these two extremes are n 


maps one would expect to find in such a collection. But one lool ' 
vain for the Cantino, the Canerio, the Ortelius of 1571 ne af the ea 
maps of the century), more maps of the French school of the seventeent 


and eighteenth centuries, the Popple, of 1733, the | 
rs Of the Richard King map, prol ibly contemporane vit t 
Cantino and Canerio, the compilers seem not to have know: It 


led only maps beginning with the Mitchell m 


nade the volume centre about the period when Great Britain became tl 
most prominent nation in North America and of the rise of the new 
United States. This would have eliminated much of the patchiness t 
exists throughout the volume. 

In their letterpress, certain inaccuracies exist, some ( e 
noted. Cantino and Canerio (p. 11) are named as n ike é 
\gnese family is given too prominent a place in the map world. Its n 
bers were prolific and artistic map-makers but they continued old « 
vear after year. The La Cosa map was iwn on ( t é 
contrary to general opinion. The assumption that the called ( 
map (p. 7) was laid down between December, 1488, and March, 1493, ! 
cause, while it shows Diaz's rounding of the ¢ e of | e 
former year it does not show the discoveries of Colum on | f 
voyage, is made mostly on guess-work and is stated t d 


Likewise the assumption that the Lenox globe was made between 1503 
and 1507, or after the letter of Vespucius to Lorenzo de’ M 
before the publication of the Waldseemtller map, because of t 


of certain information relative to the east coast of North America and of 


the name “ America” from the southern continent, is a gue It easy 
to forget that the sixteenth century was not the twentiet ind that‘in 
mation circulated then more slowly than now Some ¢ ed the 
date of this globe much later Chet s no real «¢ ence that the 
called Leonardo da Vinci globe (p. 38) was made by that artist he 
letter of Maximilianus Transylvanus was published in 1523, not in 1522 


(p. 41). The date for Pineda’s voyage (1619—p. 48) is « 


misprint. It is “ Martin” Basanier, not “ Martine” (p. 70). On 


Mercator is spoken of as “a rather uncritical student 


| 

| 

a 
question whether it might not have been more set eable to have 1 

79 
and on p. 88 a 
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the greatest living authority on geographical matters. For the latest di 
g g 


cussion (later than this volume) of the Marquette journals (p. 163), see 
the recent work by Francis Borgia Steck, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedi- 
tion, 1673 (Washington, 1927). The Gulf of California had long a; 
peared on maps as “ Mar Bermejo” (Mer Vermeille—p. 163) althoug! 
the text would make it appear that it was of rather late origin. Ther: 
were various editions and states of the Mitchell map, the whole story of 
which it is reported is now being unravelled. The reviewer is not so 
sure as the compilers that the Mitchell map (no. 74) bears the writing « 
George III 

Information concerning the later maps and their times is much happiet 
than that concerning the earlier maps, for here the compilers are on suret 
ground, especially as to the history of the period. That they have not 
entirely mastered map technic is easily seen, and their bibliography is at 
times insufficient; thus, the failure to mention the List of Editions of 
Ptolemy's Geography (New York, 1866) by Wilberforce Eames is in 
excusable, for this has been of great use; although the bibliographies of 
Stevens and Winsor are both mentioned. More information concerning 
the great collections of Ptolemys in the United States is easily obtainable 
and should have been given. The reviewer must conclude that taken as a 
whole the letterpress is uneven. Used with discrimination, however, tl 


legree. The Agnese map used as a 


volume is serviceable to a certain ¢ 
front sprece and reproduced in colors makes a better appearance than 
most of the maps. 


James A. ROBERTSON. 


Antonio de Mendoza, First Viceroy of New Spain. By ARTHUR 
Scott Arron, Associate Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1927. Pp 
X11, 240. $3.50.) 

PROFESSOR AITON gives us our first biography of a man who was one 
of Spain’s most distinguished administrators in the age of her greatness, 
and one of the foremost empire-builders of the sixteenth century. As 
first viceroy of New Spain, Mendoza completed the work of conquest and 
organization begun by Hernando Cortés, consolidated Spain’s hold upon 
the mainland of North America, and traced the course of development 
which colonial institutions were to pursue for more than two centuries. 
It was his work, pre-eminently, to perpetuate in a new world the monar- 
chical traditions and the aristocratic, manorial régime which character- 
ized the older societies of Europe. 

Mendoza’s antecedents as a scion of one of the oldest and proudest 
families of Castile are meticulously set forth in a biographical foreword, 
followed by a chapter sketching the vicissitudes of government in New 
Spain up to the viceroy’s arrival in 1535. The rest of the volume is de- 


voted to a description of political administration, financial policy, social 


| 
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ish invasion. The last vestiges of that empire had disappeared at least a 
century before. 

Lack of precision in the statement of fact, and awkward repetitions 
are probably what serve to distract the mind of the reader. The write: 
fails in that difficult achievement, a fair balance between the body of the 
text and the foot-notes. Much of the material in the latter might bette: 
have served to lend clarity and color to the narrative. It is annoying t 
read the categorical statement that a hundred thousand Indian warrio: 
had assembled on the pejiol of Mixton (p. 156), and then to learn in the 
middle of a foot-note that “ undoubtedly the number given above 
an exaggeration’; or to be told that three judges of the audiencia « 
Nueva Galicia arrived in Mexico in July of 1549 (p. 181), but below 
a foot-note that one of the three had arrived in 1548 and awaited the com 
ing of his colleagues. 

The reviewer sounds splenetic. He is not—it is the virtues of the 
volume before him that inspire him to call upon the author for another 
better, and a bigger book on the subject. 


. 
Francts Drake and Other Early Explorers along the Pacific Coast 
By Joun W. Ropertson. (San Francisco: Grabhorn Press 
1927. Pp. 290. $15.00.) 


Tuts book, as a product of the printer’s art, ranks very high among 


the year’s publications. Paper, typography, illustrations, binding are all 
of the first order of excellence. There are reproductions of twenty-eight 
maps, many of them very rare and some which had remained until now 
unpublished. Other illustrations represent a beautiful portrait of Si: 
Francis Drake, and the Bodleian Library chair made from oak timber out 
of the ribs of the Golden Hinde. 

The text contains three papers which may be regarded as introductory 
(84 pages) to the main theme. They are Cortes, the Discoverer, Indians 
of the Californias, and Jesuit Survey of California. The story of Drake 
is presented 1 


not as a straightforward narrative but in the form of a dis 


cussion of a series of controverted points about his voyage and particu 
larly his landiall on the California coast. It illustrates the art of history 


making by argumentative means in the absence of an adequate body 
ascertained facts. Drake’s log-book and the colored drawings he is 
known to have executed being lost, historians have been forced to rel\ 
upon a Hakluyt narrative of the voyage, of which the source is unknown 
The World Encompassed, a narrative based on the diary of Francis 
Fletcher, Drake’s chaplain, declarations of John Drake the navigator’s 
nephew, and the testimony of certain Spaniards captured by Drake and 
afterwards released. With reference to the northing attained and the 
landfall, the sources are limited to the first three, all of which are vague 
and inconclusive. They have been interpreted to signify that Drake ran 


as high as 48° N. lat. or even to the border of Alaska; and, also, that he 


Stock: Proceedings of British Parliaments j11 


no higher latitude than 42° or at most 43°. Some hold that he 
led and refitted his ship at Drake’s Bay—so called; others conter 
, ;odega Bay; still others for the modern bay of San Francisco. Wherever 


ake may have landed, he penetrated to the interior of the c 


established a post, was worshipped by the natives, and SSe 
he territory in the name of Queen Elizabeth, applying to the region the 


ime New England (Nova Albion) which in the next genet 
towed upon the northeastern seaboard of the United State 
he author believes that Drake sailed as far north as latitude 48 
19 He also is convinced that the elaborate argument t Prot 
(George Davidson, in favor of a landing on the shore of Drake’ 
icious. In one aspect the book may be regarded 


ck upon the findings of Davidson. In his capacity of destructive crit 


Doctor Robertson lays about him right valiantly and to the reader 
infamiliar with the nice points of the geography near latitude 38 
seems as if he has deprived the distinguished Coast Survey expert « 
of his old-time authority. On the other hand, neither t 


regarding Drake's “ farthest north” nor that conce 
im: in fact, with reference to the second nt, not 


ced by the author who, never 


or of the present San Francisco Bay 
Che discussion throughout is involved, t irrangs 


here 1s an excessive amount of repetition \ few textual error ere 


noted The author however evinces much familiarity with souree 
cluding maps, and he has a penetrating insight into many of the 


lems involved in their interpretation. 
1] 


It is believed the book will prove especially valuable a collect 


excerpts from rare and somewhat inaccessible source 


I 


receedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting Nort 
America, Edited by Leo Francis Stock. Volume II., 168 
o2. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washingt 
1927. Pp. xvi, 5604. Pay 
Puat the second volume of Proceedings and Debat f Brit 
Parliaments respecting North America adds but little to what is alre 


known of the activities of the English, Scottish, and Irish parliament 


the fourteen years between 1689 and 1702, is in no way the fault 
skilled and conscientious editor. Dr. Stock has been a t cove! 
few reports of debates and proceedings other than those containe 


printed journals. The hitherto unprinted matter in this volume “ con 

of several petitions from the Manuscripts of the House of Lé 

counts of the Hudson’s Bay Company controversy of 1698, taken fro 
the Memorial Book of that company; and the report, covering nineteet 


pages, of the debate of December 6, 1699, concerning pirates and Bell 
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mont’s relations with Kidd, from the Hardwicke Papers in the New Yi 
Public Library”. In addition there have been found a few additior 
oceedings in the parliaments of Scotland relating to 
Darien Company, and a few reports of debates in the English Parliament 
transmitted home by the French ambassador, which are preserved 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris. The total number of pag 


occupied by this new material is not large. The bulk of the volume 


already familiar to scholars who have had the courage to go throug! 

1) te the statement | the editor that the present volume show 


erowing interference of Parliament in colonial affairs”, I do not t 


that the extracts here printed bear out this contention or show any 
ticular interest on the part of Parliament in the colonies as such. Parl 
ment w erned almost solely with the state of the t de 1 t 
varied aspects. It considered revenue, customs duties, balance of t1 

na ime wt thea hinn: he eniuntr and +} 
exports and nports, the shipping of corn Out of the co Vv, and t 

te é ind enforcement of the navigation acts, parti 
matter of foreign-built ships taken as prize. The only instance in whicl 
it took share in the writing of a governor’s instructions was when 
iddre d the king regarding an additional instruction to be sent to 
grovernors “to make the trade of this kingdom more beneficial” (pp. 204 
207). Under its eye came the Royal African Company, the Hudso1 
Bay Company, the Darien Company, the Newfoundland Fishery 
Greenland Fishery, wool, naval stores, and piracy, each of which w 
dealt with eventually in an act of Parliament. It also debated the regi 
ation of servants, interlopers, and, because the time was one of war, tl 
avy, detense, captures, prizes, convoys, and the losses, value, and tonnagt 
or s but one teeis n reading the volume that the activities « 
Parliament in regard to the colonies were trifling as compared with those 
of the executive side of the government. In these debates Parliament 


seems very remote from the plantations and its members seem to have 


very little information about the colonies or interest in their administ1 
tion. Indeed, a more impressive study could be made of the things that 
Parliament left undone than of those that it actually accomplished 

Dr. Stock has inter] reted his subject liberally and generally has excel 
lent reasons for the material that he has selected. Statements in the 
preface call for a few comments. The Board of Trade, which Dr. Stock 
in the body of the work calls too often the “ Council of Trade”, did not 


make annual reports to Parliament. Properly speaking, it reported only 

to the king, that is, to the Privy Council, but it did make reports to the 

1e House of Commons, when ordered to do so, and 


these reports, of which there are a dozen or more here entered, 


House of Lords or to t 
are among 
the most valuable of the texts. The number of the crew required to be 
English-born under the Navigation Acts was three-quarters not two- 
thirds. Oddly enough Dr. Stock has the fraction right in his notes. I 


can not agree that the policy of bringing the private colonies under the 


‘ton any Stuart precedent, bt 


-¢ control of the crown was “ a policy 


f the exigencies of England’s commer 
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plantations also”’), “ for which we cannot find the least grounds ” 
the Board of Trade. On the financial side appear the questions of tax 
tion (p. 70, Virginia; sects. 122, 293, 293 I., 362, New York), excise (se 
45, Jamaica; sect. 180, Barbados), the right of the council to amend mor 
bills (sects. 7, 122, New York; sects. 45, 412, Jamaica), and, in gener 
the power of the crown to dispose of the public funds. Closely bound 
with this phase of the conflict was the refusal of Jamaica to grant 
perpetual revenue, an incident in the struggle that led to the passing 
the act of 1728, the attempts of Barbados for many years to obtain t 
use of the four and a half per cent. for herself, and the unwillingn 
among the colonies generally that money arising from quit-rents, whale 
escheats, and forfeitures should go to England and be controlled by tl 
Treasury. 

The trouble at this time may have been due. in part at least, to povert 
and the scarcity of money in the colonies. Trade throughout the We 
Indies was at a standstill (p. 333); the price of tobacco was low and \y 
have here (pp. 236, 237, Virginia; pp. 7, 292, Maryland) an early pha 
of the agitation which led to the attempt in 1733 to obtain a reduction 
the duty in England; there was a great dearth of coin in Bermuda (sect 
540) ; there were evidences of poverty in Jamaica (p. 147); of New Eng 
land Dudley could say that “all the coyn and bullion passing in trad 
[were] not end to pay the necessary expenses of the year” (p. 254); a1 
the postmaster general made the situation more difficult by demandin 
sterling money for postage (sect. 340 I.). 

But the main cause was not financial; it was the determination of 
colonies to secure self-government, and to resist, at all costs, the intet 
ference uf the prerogative in their affairs. The process of reducing tl 
royal authority and influence in America, as they had been reduced 
England, was already under way. The assembly in New York was de 
nying the right of the governor to erect a court of equity (pp. 168, 170 
that in Massachusetts was refusing to allow the lieutenant governor 
vote in council, because not “‘ choose by the Assembly, at their yearly ele 
tion, to be one of the Council”, and so were denying, as Tailer said 
parogative belonging to the Crowne” (p. 116); there and elsewhere, pat 
ticularly in Pennsylvania, where the absurdity of the charter arrangements 
for the transmission of laws to England is well brought out (sect. 434 


pp. 271, 288), ihe assemblies were passing temporary laws and so eva 


ing the royal right of disallowance (p. 352), and were insisting that at 
“ancient practice” (pp. 135, 236), a local custom (pp. 135-136), a co 
lonial statute (pp. 135, 234), or a charter (pp. 116, 206) were more bind 
ing than a royal instruction. Spotswood said truly that they were trying 
“to abridge the Crown” and he added, somewhat wearily, that even when 
he yielded a point (in order not “to sower their temper’”’) they accepted 
the favor, not as a “ gracious concession of the sovereign” but as an 
inherent right. The Board of Trade, with the aid of the attorney general, 


contested every inch of the ground (sects. 348, 352, 427, 701, p. 208), up- 
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ling the governors in the attempt “to support the 


Orkney understood the situation verv well whet 


-14 that the prerogative had been “ very much attacke 

-92), and Lieutenant Governor Moody wanted the que 
authoritv fixed” in Newfoundland “in a stronger 
are in our old settlements” (sect. 707) Thus the 


‘ined even at this early date 


1 view of this decline of the power of the prerogat 
ng that the English authorities sl} 1 have turned 
1. The Board of Trade determined to check the a 
lonies of “ pretended rights tending to an independer 
Great Britain ” and to deter “ the other plantations fron 


ke (p. 1608). It threatened New York (sects. 212, 224 


} 


ention of Parliament, if they continued to flout the 
evade the acts of trade These thre its rarely car 

the difficult problems of the period 
solved is why Parliament so persistently refused to s 


e dignity of the crown in Amer 


efforts to maintain t 


While resisting the ques n’s authority, the councilmet 


vere shaping in some small measure ideas that were 


1 


\merican. They were laying down their own definit 
ised on the right of every man possessing the proper 
e (p. 305), and they were so far interested in the « 


olding as to raise some doubts of the powers and tet 
commission from the crown. This appears as yet | 
the fact that Spotswood and Hunter took pains to emp! 


their authority (p. 305, sect. 362), and the further fa 


troversy, here recorded, ovet 


the same direction. Rigby (Jamaica), Skene, Lewis, Fo 


nd Lawrence (Maryland) were involved in tl 


dence discloses manifest discontent that patent officers 


1 


sect. 111) to hold more than one office at a time and to re 


while naval officers and customs officials had to res de 


lhe movement in behalf of a new idea of office-hol 
tained but little momentum at this time. It attaine 


the period before the Revolution 


We have in this volume evidence foreshadowing tl 
(sects. 482, 577, 589), when a bill was offered to Pa 
trade with Surinam and other foreign plantations. We 
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of the evasion of the plantation duty by the New Eng! 


foundland waters (sect. 614) ; strong expressions of ¢ 
Cumings, in 1714, that Newfoundland should become 
others (p. 244), and by Captain Taverner of the need of 
fishery in the face of the coming peace-time rivalry w 
614). We read much about the naval war in the West 


1 (p. 172), and all the private plantations (sect. 728 
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] Doctrine, 1822-1826. By DErExTER PERKINS, Wats 


ex 


personal ¢ 


great and humble, had thought, were thinking then, and were to think in 


Pe 


ist Sagada 


mas Coram was interested; of 119 undischarged plantati 


onds in Antigua alone (pp. 163, 173 1., 11.); of the sending of prisoner 


University Press. 1927. Pp. xi, 280. $3.50.) 
IN conhning his study ot the € D ctr e toa dl « le 
ears Professor Perkins has avoided the complication of interpreta 

I laced on it in conditions, political and international, other t 

se fo \ ch it was tramed He gives a ren irkabl ind ¢ 
atement he two principles involved, the one on the Northwe 
uundar:’ controversy leading to the non-colonization principle, and the 
er arising from the Spanish-American situation leading to the wart 
¢ to Eu ean governments against interference by force with Sout! 
nerica. The principle of non-colonization was, in Mr. Perkins’s opin 
n, almost exclusively due to John Quincy Adams (p. 8), and the w 
g to | pe was strongly influenced by Adams, while the republicanism 
the doctrine is given to Monroe (p. 101). The result of his careful 


amination 


power and 


future ” 
rkins’s stt 


lement ” is diminished and that the Monroe Doctrine deriv: 


authority “ neither from the name of Monroe, nor from the 


ums ’’, but from the fact that it “expressed what many men 


In its breadth of judgment and extent of research Mr 
idy deserves a high place in our diplomatic history. After 


tr 


giving the origin of the doctrine he turns to the question, what Europe 
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acting in its Holy Alliance, really intended in 1823, and finds that there 


existed a clear hostility to American institutions—the republican spirit 
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In tragic style, this giant battled the currents of his day, only to 
them triumph and draw him in their wake. The “ standing order” 
Connecticut, which he defended, was swept away by the popular tide a: 
he had to acknowledge the wisdom of its destruction. He tried in va 
to check the human flood that was draining the populace of New Engla: 
into the valley of the Mississippi; yet at nearly threescore years he 1 
claimed that the moral destiny of the nation and the world’s hopes we 
dependent upon theecharacter of the West itself. Soon, indeed, he ca 
his lot in with the new favored land and sought there to herald the m 
lennium. At Lane Seminary he stood in the way of a frank discussii 


of the slavery question and saw his student body and his faculty dr 


away from his leadership. Six weeks after the exodus of student 
Beecher, apostle of Calvinistic fundamentalism, was formally charge 
with heresy; though acquitted in two ecclesiastical trials, he saw ab 
him in strewn wreckage the labors of a lifetime. A new order of fait 
was surging about him; at one and the same time he tried to catch 
momentum and to cling to the old as well. 

In many ways this vigorous personality asserted itself most succe 
fully through his brood of famous children who lived for years under t! 
awful shadow of the Calvinistic doom that he heralded. Seven sons 
martialled into the ministry; his most capable daughter became the life 
partner of a sober preacher-teacher. In many ways he closely condition: 
all their lives. Harriet struggled to throw off the shackles of uncon 
promising orthodoxy, only to find that her matrimonial ties to Calvy 
Stowe made the conflict even more difficult. A dutiful wife and a bu 
mother of seven, she found little opportunity for self-expression unt 
suddenly there flowed from her soul the stirring protest of Uncle Ton 
Cabin. Harriet Beecher Stowe had at length found herself; hencefort! 
she was mistress of her own destiny, Lyman Beecher and Calvin Stowe 
and their brand of Puritanism to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The insistent planning of a determined father produced the peerles 
preacher, Henry Ward Beecher. When he seemed to have turned h 
back upon the ministry for journalism, he was promptly recalled to h 
line of duty. Thus diffidently the young preacher went to his task, taking 
a young New England bride to an Indiana village and living an eas) 
going life in poverty and squalor. Removal to an Indianapolis charge 


little improvement until the forest camp-meeting challenged hi 


brought 
best efforts to arouse the expectant, plastic crowd and he came to revel 
in his successes. His triumphant revivalism led immediately to the ca 
in 1847 to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, where he achieved his pre 
eminence as a pulpiteer. His sedate congregation looked askance at th 
crude Westerner, but the flood of his oratory, his quick humor, and his 
friendliness disarmed criticism. Success was immediate; fabulous finan 
cial returns came in; Beecher became globe-trotter, a collector of paint P 
ings, bronzes, books, and precious stones. A great apologist of art, he 


offended many of the sober reformers of his day; he took up the anti 


St 
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P ery cause, but not as an abolitionist; he refused t pport t . 
mes of the women’s cause. In these several ways he laid t] 
tions for the attacks upon him, which, after a notable (¢ 1 War care 
, ind despite his continued success as a writer and lecturer, fir 
out. A true son of Lyman Beecher, he mad 
everv issue and lent color and interest to the social life } 
Not content with giving us a Beecher trilogy, t] 
er pen, studies of Horace Greeley, the colorful editor and r 
f P. T. Barnum, Prince of Humbug. Greeley, premier spokesmat 
the party, that stronghold of property, order, ar tabilit 
yxically combined a devotion to tariff protection and t 
n enthusiasm for Fourierism, feminism, ag ( 
n reforms. Barnum is pictured as a na 
wointed apostle of freedom who soot ecame t 
OY, 
\ll these sketches conform n i le t e ne t 
ho-analytical biography, tl gh there 1s little t 1 
either material or emphasis c lar g 
eve so deep an interest and 
es which furnish the setting fo cha te l 
Rourke penetrates the social history of the middle period of the 1 
entury with interesting glimpses at many of the pre 
ok is well written though it is not alwavs especially « 
( ( 
Constitutional Problems under Lincoln G. Ra 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hist in the é t | 
nois (New York D. Appletor nd ¢ )2¢ 
XV1l1, $4.00. ) 
His may be considered the first book to de 
rehensively with the subject indicated by the title t eh pe 
score of competent minds have dealt with portior t 
considered in connection with related topi« Phe é 
stifles itse because of the importance of the ( \\ 
great test of a modern democracy confronted with the 
var, and because of the increasing importance and significance of | 
lhe author makes these points c¢ ntral in his treatment ihe 
nd its law are treated as part of the life of the tim 
sess their weight as compared tl 
tors. It well illustrates what s ] e expected of the ! 
ng with a special field, as compar: tha t 
specialist in the field 
. Such expectation, of course, includes that th 
technical parts in such a way as to gain the fidence é t 
it, and also master its relationships. Randa 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIII.—28 
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standards. He has not only familiarized himself with all the recogniz 
1 1 1 h- re re ; 

legal sources and authorities, but has pressed his researches into thc 
types of legal records which are not printed, and has pushed back 


controversies to the prenatal influence of Cabinet discussion, diary, an 
correspondence. His study, begun in the graduate school, has ripened 


fifteen years, and will receive the respect of the le gal profession, as wel 


as of his own. His authorities are indicated by ample foot-notes, and 


The presentation is remarkably lucid; to the point that the book ma 


well be used for reference work in ordinary classes, or as a part text 
book. The problems are well set in the introduction. The problems « 
each chapter are again presented against their historical background 
their handling is then discussed, and the results summarized. Four cl 
ters deal th civil war and treason, three with the problem of the hab 
pus, one with indemnity of federal officers, one with martial law in tl 


South, one with conscription, three with confiscation, two with emanci 

federal relations, one with West Virginia, ar 
Mr. Randall has not sought sensation, and his divergences from view 
previously accepted are not emphasized; nor indeed are they numerou 
His contribution is in the unity of his subject and his re-examination « 
problems in the light of new material. The question of secession he rt 
gards as political. His treatment is so brief that it may perhaps be e: 


+ 


cused for overlooking what to the majority of Southerners was the 


] at re litian ha 
practical difference between secession and revolution: that the form« 
being legal would be peacelt l He clearly points out the dual legal theory 


of the North, that the war must be conducted as with a belligerent, but 


that the Southerners were rebels, and he shows how the conception of 
treason was inodified by increasing the number of those guilty, and mod 


ies. The question of the constitutional right of Con- 
or the President to suspend the habeas corpus he regards as un 


hit the ccone of martial 


e scope of martial law as modified by the post-war court 


decisions. The Indemnity Act he considers as an unsatisfactory piece of 
war legislation, and the confiscation acts as stretching very far the then 
existing idea of belligerent powers and as opening the door to malad- 
ministration, but, as was the case with most of the extreme measures of 


the period, much modified by lenity in execution. Conscription he re- 


IQ 
J 


istitutional. The method pursued in emancipation he regards 


isfactory than that desired by Lincoln, and he brings out some 
interesting facts with regard to J. Q. Adams’s much quoted anticipation 
of emancipation under the war power. He justly emphasizes the im- 
portant part played by the states, and he unqualifiedly disapproves of the 


partition of Virginia. In the case of the press he brings out the interest- 
ing contrast, that legal process was much more disregarded in the Civil 
War than in the World War, but public speech much less controlled. In 


asizes the fact that Lincoln’s conception of the executive 


bibliograpl selected and critical 
gress 
settled, 


Hill: Roosevelt and the Caril 


ver was very broad, and his exercise of it very 


the Constitution passed through the orde ) 
utes not so much to the courts and the constitut 


In his conclusions Mr. Randall contrasts the exer 


vers by Lincoln with the fact that in the World 


wers were for the most part granted him by Cong 


een well to have modified slightly tl 


sional grants to Lincoln of power over indust: 


e case of railroads. 


It is plain that no amount of research is sufficiet 


g with a subject of such a character as this. It 
‘ the reviewer to read this volume in manuscript t 


ng it, he feels more forcibly than before 


eauing 


t only the necessary technic, but also a quality of 


ve his treatment such finality as one may expect fr 


Roosevelt and the Caribbean By Howarp C 
University of Chicago. 
Pp. xii, 233. $2.50.) 


THIS monograph on one phase of the foreign 


Roosevelt is valuable more in the material presen 


raised than in the opinions and conclusions of the 
that he has had access to important sources of 
notably the collection of Roosevelt Papers now de} 


»f Congress. 


he fails, in my opinion, is in his method of analysi 


common with a good many historical writers he 


literal significance to the litera scripta, and too little 


not on record. For example, in his treatment of 


Britain against Ver 


tion by Germany and Great 


Dr. Hill is much perturbed over Roosevelt’s own acc 


guard against the possibility of German imperialism 


cause there is no corroboration of his warnings to the 


matic crisis may have been faulty, but there would 
ground for questioning the nature of his personal 


reasons for such action in a matter of such grave si 


In his treatment of the Taking of Panama, Dr 


pressed by the documentary presentation of the cas 


Dr. Hill has been a most conscientious it 


o be found in the German archives. Roosevelt’s mer 


naturally ignores the exigencies of partizan politics in tl 


as the large aspects of the great problem of the rig 


a canal across this international highy 


—‘‘ I took the Canal Zone "—apparently means to | 


+} 
ere 
It 
e 
we 


(271 121 
n to the legal-mindedness of the American peopl 
the exer exe t 
orld War Wil creat 
Ree contrast by dealing with the Cor 
Cart R 
Hitt, Ph.D., of 
and the pr 
cal informa 
vesticator, VW 
zucla in 1902 
in the Caribbear 
German ambassa 
of Colombia, wl 
Roosevelt's unfortunate phrase 
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iway bandit rather than a jocose epitome of a complicated leg 
and diplomatic argument which he could not possibly set forth 
popular speech in the midst of strenuous festivities in honor of the Pr: 
dent at Berkeley, California, March 11, 1911. 

The author is much more generous in his appreciation of the pract 
idealism which characterized Roosevelt’s policy concerning the Collect 
of Debts in Santo Domingo, and Mediation in Central America. Neve 
theless, he can not forbear certain attenuated animadversions on the s 
ject of Rooseveltian Imperialism. ‘‘ Roosevelt’s policy does not seem t 
have been influenced to any marked degree by a desire to stimulate tl 
economic penetration of the Caribbean by American business men at 
American corporations” (p. 211). “It should be added also that Ro 


velt numbered among his advisers and associates both in the Cabinet ar 


matic service men like Bacon and Meyer who in days past | 


had close connections with powerful financial interests in New Yo 


in the dipl 


City.” But for all the actions and relationships mentioned above politic 
rather than economic considerations seem to have determined Roosevelt 
course. That Roosevelt was influenced in his Caribbean policy by tl 
economic tendencies of his day is of course beyond question, but no « 
dence has been found to support the thesis that either his measures or 
actions were determined by, or were the result of, economic consideratio1 
pressed upon him by American “ financiers, business men, and corpo: 
tions” (p. 212). In conclusion Dr. Hill says: “In his course of act 
Roosevelt ever held in the foreground the needs of national defense. |: 
his relations with the backward peoples of the tropics, with the exceptior 
of Colombia, his attitude was paternalistic, his policy that of benevolent 
imperialism” (p. 213). 

We are in great need of a new definition of imperialism as employ: 
by Dr. Hill and a good many other recent writers, to whom it apparent] 
connotes any vigorous action by a nation to secure full and immediat 
respect for the rights of its citizens and of its essential interests unde 
international law. They would not seem to draw any clear-cut distin 
tion between the policy of aggrandizement followed by some Europs 
powers in Africa and the policy of “ benevolent imperialism” followed 
by the United States in the fulfilment of its obligations under the Monroe 
Doctrine, or in the simple protection of American rights. 


Puitiep MARSHALL Brown 


Immigration Restriction. By Roy L. Garis, Associate Professor of 
Economics in Vanderbilt University. (New York: Macmillan. 


27. Pp. xvi, 376. $4.00.) 

THE lag between public opinion and legislation, even in the most 
democratic of countries, has long been noted by students of political 
affairs. The United States doubtless furnishes many illustrations of this 


truth, but perhaps none more striking than that afforded by the history 


| 


Garis: Immigration Restr 


the immigration law. A comprehensive study « e 
s law and of the public attitudes that have tuated it 
rect interest not only to those who are primarily conce 
ration itself, but to all who approach the study of soc 
angle whatsoever. 
Such a study is now available in Professor Gari 1 
hor commences his treatment far back in the col 
w, almost from the beginni of it,an 
on developed between settlers whx e | 
ony, that is, colonists in the strict sense of the 
‘ame from other countries and who may accuratel e ci 
grants. The attitude of the established colonists w 
more genial toward newcomers of the former class than 
The colonies thought of themselves as transplanted sect 
another European people, as indeed they wert \ccore 
spontaneously warm feeling toward those whom they reg 
own kind of folks”. ‘“ Foreigners” were a different mat 
Nevertheless, the need for population was too keenly fe 
suspicions and antagonisms to result in the erection of 
against newcomers, especially as the colonists were not the 
and could do little more than protest. So it came about t 
of the stock arguments for the restriction of immigration 
during the colonial period no serious check was actual 
free movement of settlers from Europe. It was not until « 
long after the country became independent, which made tl 
true menace that the demand for effective control of the 
to voice itself in a potent way. 
There followed the first stage of the long struggle fi 
gration regulation, characterized by the consistent refusal 
+] 


act and the consequent efforts of the separate stat 


that would secure them the necessary protection an 


stand the tests of constitutionality. The leg 


particularly well handled in Professor Garis’s book 


\s the event proved, it took half a century to 1 
agitation for control was well under way in the earl, 
not until 1882 that the first general immigration lav 


federal government. This was essentially a selectiy 


upon simple tests of individual fitness. But by the 


books, there was already developing a vigorous sen 


] 


numerical restriction, and so the second stage of the 


way. The concrete result of this was the literac 


selective in form, was, and was intende: 


Finally, by the quota laws which followed the war, the 


tion was clinched, and the principle of group-select 


nized. 
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It is a dramatic story, well told, and worthy of careful attention 
every one whose interest in the political and social affairs of this country 
penetrates even infinitesimally beneath the surface. 


HeNrY PRATT FAIRCHILD. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Sanctity of Law: wherein Does it Consist? By John W. Burgess, 
Ph.D., J.U.D., LL.D. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1927, pp. x, 335 
$3.00.) Has Professor Burgess turned moralist? Has he written a tract 
bidding America beware of her destination if she does not pause on the 
highway down which, thanks to her scorn of law, she is hastening? Suc! 
questions might well assail those who pick up a book with this title by 
such a legalist and constitutional student. As a matter of fact, it is 
simply the story of the struggle of Western Europe and America for 
freedom, the apogee of all law, and in discussing wherein the sanctity of 
law consists he draws equally on his vast knowledge of history, philoso 
phy, and social ethics. The weakness of the book is that it is neither his- 
tory nor ethics, which, unfortunately perhaps, mix with such little ad 
vantage to either. 

The method is purely historical. The great periods of history are 
discussed in relation to their efforts to solve the question of the sanctity 
of law, from the Roman Empire to the League of Nations. But although 
the author gives his own definition of law he does not give the definitions 
that have motivated these various civilizations. A book would be valu- 
able which would set forth the theories that have been advanced as to 
what gives law its sanction or sanctity, then a history of these theories, 
concluding perhaps with a comparison, a critique, and the author’s own 
theory. But this book is merely a history, stimulating and suggestive 
enough, wherein the changes in government are attributed almost exclu- 
sively to the growing dissatisfaction of the common people with the sanc- 
tion behind the law. 

Many of the author’s previously expressed provocative ideas reappear 
here whether germane or not to the topic. The latter part of the book, 
by far the most stimulating, brings together a collection of denunciations 
of law-breakers some of whom form startling bedfellows. His anti- 
imperialist and isolationist attitude is in strange contrast to his adoration 
of ante-bellum Germany, apparently as great now as it ever was (“that 
great national union of middle Europe which, either as a whole or in its 
parts, has borne the burden and done the work and reaped the glory of 
if not 


the civilization and culture of Europe and of the world, in large 
largest—part”). One would think that the League of Nations, for hav- 
ing, even if tardily, admitted this national paragon, would be entitled to 
some credit as maintaining the sanctity of law; but on the whole, it is 
consistently damned, one reason being that it is dominated by the Great 
Powers. Yet the chapter on the League sets forth some wholesome truths 


shes 1ts improvement rather than its a or 


Apart from an important error of date whicl ts the Algecis Con 


rence in 1908, no factu: 


il errors are irent t y taste 
the style might be impugned. Personal referencs hous h 

le of the author’s professorship in Berlin; t | 1. 

ok difficult reading There are mat ente é P t 

y more than half a page ol text 

Cambridge Ancient Hi r Volume of | es, I é ed ( 

Tr. Seltman, M.A (Cambridge, University Press: New York. Macmillat 

)27, pp. XXVI11, 395, 19 lates 2¢ s. It eet and? 
eatedly announced that in lieu of illustrations in t tal vol 
es of the Cambridge Ancient History a volume of plates would issue 


to cover the first four volumes. We must leave to the editors a d n 


to the wisdom of this course but it must be frankly state t é 
sult is a sore disappointment. It may well be that illustrat 1 not 

gviven in the volumes as the were planned and exe 1 

it in the end the reader does not find an illustration with the te 

reads, but must turn to another volume in which he may or may not find 
i picture of an object of which he has been reading And now that the 
volume of illustrations is before us disappointment | ( ned into 

espa nere are tar rewe | S i in vere 
and the choice is often bad, and the reproduction of the plates far behind 
the resources now available for such work. When we compare the print 
ing of these plates with those published in volume I. of 4 
Ancient World, by M. Rostovtzeff (Oxford, Clarendon Press), the cor 

] +] + + f 

trast is amazing. It is however not only that the illustrations are often 
ld > alwy- 1 rlv nrinted hut the, re not dr wn from 

do not say always) poorly printed, but they are not drawn from the 
best sources; so, for example, the picture of the Temples at Dér el-Bal 
(p made trom a photog ap DY Ha Sta nie or n 
Rostovtzeff (p. 94) made by the Metropolitan Museum, New Yor 
rhere is no picture of the great pyramids, though a beautiful n 
Bre 1 ted A Hist wry of Eaypt (p. 117 ¢ d of all three at page 118 

But if the illustrations of Egypt are th too few ar é still 


worse are the Babylonian and Assyrian. One might suppose that Kis} 


were the only site excavate l, so | irge a role do its picture fill he onl 
explanation is that Langdon chose them. There is a picture of the top 
of Hammurabi’s Code, } none of the main body of the text. just a 
there is given the panel with Jehu before the Assyrian king t none of 
the entire black obelisk of Shalmaneser III. from which it w taken, and 
the legend accompanying the original is omitted. On the other hand tl 
Balawat Gates have two whole pages a tted to the os l 

not represented at all, though much is made in the history of the art 
his day, and pictures of the king were available in Olmstead t 


flee 
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that must be admitted by its friend ind the eriticist t] ne wl 
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It is however foolish as well as distasteful to labor the point. 1 
fact is that this volume which costs seven dollars is a failure. It has 
index, and one finds what one may by searching through the table of c 
tents, where the entries are usually not sufficiently descriptive or detail 
to locate any particular illustration. It is most earnestly to be hoped t! 
a second volume of plates, if and when it appears, may be much better 
done. 

Rosert W. Rocers. 


India’s Past: a Survey of her Literatures, Religions, Languages, a 
Antiquities. By A. A. Macdonell, Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit in t 
University of Oxford. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927, pp. xii, 292 
10s.) Great hopes are naturally raised by the title of this book and i 
author's position. We are led to expect a summary but authoritative a 
count of all that present-day scholarship can tell of “ India’s Past”. O 
laying it down, however, one is forced to ask himself, to what class 
readers will it be useful? It is too jejune to interest or benefit great], 
anyone not already in love with the subject. Very large parts of it read 
like a mere catalogue of authors and books. Little attempt is made t 
clothe these skeletons with substantial flesh. Still more rarely do tl 
desiccated figures show signs of coming to life. Even when the auth: 
pauses for description, it is trivial externalities which chiefly engage hit 
No one would carry away from the book many impressions of interesting 
personalities, or of great ideas, or of broad cultural movements. A single 
instance will suffice. Not quite a page is devoted to Sankara, probably t! 
greatest of Indian philosophers. His chief works are named, and suc! 
momentous facts are recorded as that “his sentences are long and i1 
volved’. But a3 to what his ideas were, or their significance for the his 
tory of Indian and universal philosophy, all we learn is that he taught 
‘strict monism ” (with no hint of what that meant to Sankara), and dis 


uished two kinds of “knowledge”, a lower for the masses, and 


— JS 


higher for the philosophic few. Yet even some Western thinkers hav: 
regarded Sankara as one of the greatest philosophers of all time; and it 
India. at least, he is still, after more than a millennium, unrivalled in his 
influence on the thought of all those who think at all. No one would 
guess these facts, still less the reasons for them, from reading Macdonell 

As for scholars, it is perhaps hardly fair to expect that so brief 
manual could contain much information for them. But there are sut 
prising defects in it, even considered as a mere catalogue. Some im 
portant recent work is entirely ignored. There are many signs of hasty 
and perfunctory composition; and anything which might be controversial 
is generally skimmed over or avoided as far as possible. 

Many excellent cuts are provided, chiefly illustrating Indian archi 
tecture. Aside from these, the contents would have been more fitly de 


scribed by the title “ History of Indian Literature”. The major part of 


it appears to be, in fact, a more or less revised form of the author's Hts- 
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A Pageant of India. By Adolf Waley Boston and New \ 


uughton Mifflin Company, 1927, pp. x, 556, $6 ) The shers 


ince on the jacket of this book that it 1s the first t vy « i 

ch is both authoritative and of interest to the general reader”. What 

thority w have i lerived fram the 
ever authority it may have 1s derived trom the secon r i 


uurces on which it appears to be exclusively based, a e iden 


ich can only be guessed from the very scat ty root-not 


» other bibliography, aside from the mention of three | k 1 é 


reface It is essentially an account of Ind 1 tic t i the 
eginnings of the Mohammedan conquest to the death of Aurangzeb, t 
from 712 to 1707 A. D. To this is prefixed a section of seventy-five 
iges on the period from “the dawn f history” to 712 A D 
rht better have been omitted or, at least, reduced to a few pag It 


ontains many misstatements, such as, that the Aryas of Vedic times “ be 


ieved none God, Brahma, the ( reator nd were erned | electe 
iefs”’ (p. 4), or that “it was the code of Manu which gave 
permanent shape to the caste system by lividing it into £ t castes 
5). The Buddha’s personal name is always (seven times in t 
iges) misspelled Siddartha. It is evident that the aut h tt 


indigenous Hindu culture At times, where historical knowledge doe 
ot exist, he seems to have filled the gap with romance; at least one w 
be interested to know the source of the following (p. 2 
uring his peaceful and uneventful reign extending 
ars, proved himself a worthy successor to his father, « nuing 
beneficent policy both at home and abroad and leaving a p1 


contented empire to his son Asoka.” In point of fact we know pract 


nothing of Bindusara; even his name is om ct 1 \ 
stance is not isolated. 
Su imaginative is less mecessary in nedat 


In the nineteenth century such investigators as Tod, Elliot, and Brig; 


made accessible, one would suppose, as many of the e1 tt 

and barbarities, perpetrated by the (chiefly Moslem) potentates of tl 
period, as the most ardent lover of blood and horror could desire 

story is unappetizing, and seems to this reviewer essentiall) ll, « t 
for the single interesting personality of Akbar. It 


been adequately told by Vincent Smith. Mr. Waley contributes more de 
tails, and a livelier style. Without having checked 
I incline to think that it is reasonably faithful to its sources, on the 
vite the suspicious circumstances noted above. IT bly 


iterest to the gene ral rea 
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personage would be more interested in another kind of “ pageant of 


India’, the intellectual and cultural life of the Indian people. But this 
I fear, does not interest Mr. Waley. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


Saint Amand, Apétre de la Belgique et du Nord de la France. Par 
Fdouard de Moreau, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D., Professeur d'Histoire de l’Eglise 
au Collége Théologique et Philosophique de Louvain. (Louvain, Editior 
du Museum Lessianum, 1927, pp. xil, 367, 25 fr.) Probably the most 


] ] 


ble part of this excellent volume is the critical introduction in whic! 


Valual 


he meagre sources for the life of St. Amand are all carefully sifted and 
evaluated, and of this introduction certainly the most valuable portion 
that which deals with the ancnymous Vita Prima, which is the ultimate 
source of almost everything known about the saint, and which since its 
publication in a critical edition by Krusch in 1910 has been assigned to 
the Carolingian epoch and has enjoyed a very poor reputation. Father 
de Moreau has succeeded in partially rehabilitating this source. By th 
most careful and patient criticism he has been able to show that the author 
was probably a priest of the diocese of Noyon, who wrote between ca 
710 and ca. 750, perhaps about a half-century after St. Amand’s death; 
that he was personally unacquainted with the saint and made use of no 
written source, but depended wholly on oral tradition. ‘ Mais appartenant 
au diocése . . . dans lequel le saint avait passé la plus grande partie de 
sa vie, il est aisément parvenu a reconstituer son curriculum vitae et a 
réunir des épisodes prouvant sa sainteté.” Thus the Vita Prima, though 
not a good source, is far from valueless, and, used with proper caution, 
it can tell us something about the life and personality of the saint. 

In an appendix (pp. 317-319) Father de Moreau has set down con- 
veniently on three pages all the dates which can be established in connec- 
tion with St. Amand’s life and a summary of the known or probable facts 
concerning him. In view of the extreme paucity of our information it 
seems doubtful whether a biography extending to 240 pages was war- 
ranted. The volume contains much valuable matter concerning the world 
in which St. Amand lived, but this is sometimes distracting, and too much 
space is given up to hypotheses and conjecture. The author hardly sus- 
tains the fine critical attitude which he reveals in his introduction, and 
the miracles and legends have not always received the drastic treatment 
which they deserve. Put if one finishes the book with a certain sense of 
disappointment, with a feeling that a great historic personality has some- 
how eluded him, this is no fault of the author; with such sources as now 
exist a really satisfactory life of St. Amand can not be written. 


C. W. D. 


La Domination Arabe en Arménie: Extrait de l’'Histoire Universelle 
de Vardan. Traduit de l’Arménien et annoté par J. Muyldermans. 


(Louvain, J. B. Istas; Paris, Geuthner, 1927, pp. 176, 50 fr.) This book 
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he Armenian text of one of the medieval hist 


tains a portion of t 
Armenia, Vardan the Great (thirteenth centurv), accompanied 
notated French translation. No complete translation, save for Emin’s 
‘ussian version, has ever been made of this author The previous ed 
ns of the text by Emin (Moscow, 1861) and L. Alishan (Veni 
862) have been compared, and in addition the variants of two Venice 


sznuscripts (A = 516 and B = 1244) have been noted. Five other manu- 


pts in the library at San Lazzaro have been neglected as being late 

late and inferior in text. It seems strange that the editor neglected th 
Vater iscrint tioned 1 pave \lannccrinpt PB +] hetter 
Vatican manuscript mentioned on page 10 Vial is ette 
ext ot the two, and 1s also superior to nins ce ces \ 

arly shows. He betters the text not a litt] ind re 
expressions omitted by Alishan because of the Turkish censor. One c 

iticize the arrangement of the itus critic s lacl n clarit 
[he translation in passages checked seems accurate; page 89, note 7, I 
hould read ergumardog, singers, in place of erdumardoc, foyers, and take 
k’aghak’anut‘can in the technical sense of the monastic manner of | 


like the Greek politeia in hagiographical texts \ more seri lack 


the book is the unsystematic manner in which the sources Vardan a 
analyzed. There are numerous notes on sources, but what we need 
niss here is a detailed comparison of his work with the extant Armenian 


storians with a, view to determining the lost works he en \ S 
makes the book a torso, deprives it of the distinct value it might otherwise 
have had, and leaves it merely useful. I miss Gelzer’s Sextus Julius 
Africanus in the bibliography. 

R. P. 
Kaiser Heinrich IV., und seine Helfer im IJInvestiturstreit. Stil- 
kritische und Sachkritische Untersuchungen von Be ird Schmeidler 
(Leipzig, Dyksche Buchhandlung, 1927, pp. xvi, 422, M. 25.) Profes- 


sor Bernhard Schmeidler of Erlangen University, who is already known 
to students of the history of feudal Germany by masterly editions of 
\dam of Bremen’s Gesta of the bishops of Hamburg and of Helmold’s 


Chronica Slavorum, in addition to a volume of critical studies entitled 


Hamburg-Bremen und Nordost-Europa vom 9-11. Jahrhundert, has fol- 


lowed up these researches by a critical inquiry into the regesta and diplo- 


mata of the Emperor Henry IV., with a view to ascertain from internal 
evidence who were the obscure but influential persons in the imperial court 
who framed and directed his policy. In pursuit of this investigation he 


has not rested content with the published texts but has had recourse to the 
original manuscripts. Indeed, palaeography and style or form of ex- 
pression have been two of his strongest kinds of evidence. In this kind 
of research, which is of a new sort and deserves to be done with many 
other medieval monarchs, a pioneer work is Andreas Walther’s “ Ueber 
Personengeschichte und Politische Geschichte” in his Anfange Karls V 


(1911). But in the case of Henry IV. the importance of ascertaining 


= 
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who these unknown counsellors were was pointed out by Roehrig as { 

back as 1866 in a Halle dissertation entitled De Secularibus Consiliari: 
Heinrici IV. Even without these intensive researches enough is know: 
from the testimony of contemporary annalists, especially Lambert ot 


Hersfeld, to substantiate the value of the subject. For Lambert c 


tinually inveighs against the “ familiares”, “auricularii’’, “ consiliarii 
‘consultatores ” around Henry IV. 

All future estimates of the life and reign of Henry IV. will have to 
take this work into account. For side by side with the great and familia: 
figures of Adalbert of Bremen and Benno II. of Osnabriick now emergt 
into the light from the obscurity of anonymity other persons of the time 
who dictated policy less openly but with little less influence than the) 
There were five of these “ dictators ”, as Professor Schmeidler calls then 
four German, one an Italian. Only one of these has been certainl) 
identified by name, Gottschalk of Aachen. The mysterious Adalbero A 
is conjectured to have been Abbot Gumpold of Michelsberg in Bamberg 
But the identity of the Mainzer, Speyerer, and Italian dictators elude 
discovery. Nevertheless, the character and policy of all five is mad 
clear. 

Although highly technical, this work ought to be of interest and value 
to a student interested in the principles and practices of historical method 
For clarity and cogency of demonstration I have not seen its like in a 
long time. For the benefit of his reader the author has summed up this 
method in chapter X. in a terse but illuminating way. Indirectly, in the 
course of these researches Professor Schmeidler has contributed new 
criticism to some of the most important narrative sources of the period 
notably the Vita Heinrict. Another by-product is new addition to the 
forged documents emanating from the workshops of the bishops ot 
Bremen and Osnabriick. Chapter VIII., upon the organization and inner 
working of the imperial chancery, is a valuable contribution to the sub 
ject of Urkundenlehre. Nothing so notable as this work has appeared 
upon the reign of the great Salian emperor since Holder-Egger’s edition 
of Lambert of Hersfeld’s Annales, which devastated that chronicler’s 
reputation forever. 


James WEsTFALL THOMPSON. 


The History of Yaballaha III., Nestorian Patriarch, and of his Vicar 
Bar Sauma, Mengol Ambassador to the Frankish Courts at the end of 
the Thirteenth Century. Translated from the Syriac and annotated by 
James A. Montgomery, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Philadelphia Divinity School. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1927, pp. iv, 82, $2.00.) While Marco Polo was making his ex- 
traordinary journeys in the Far East two Nestorian monks from north- 
ern China, Sauma and Markos by name, travelled westward across the 
heart of Asia as pilgrims bound for Jerusalem. Not long after their 
arrival in the domains of the Ilkhan, or Mongol lord of southwestern 


a. Markos found himself raised to the dignity of met litan and 
sequently (1251 ) of patriarcl He was given the « P tic 1 . 
Jlaha III. “ The reason for his election was this } biog ‘ 


1 ‘ 


ne who was acquainted with all their customs and policies a lat 


ve hut he.” The Ilkhan, Arghon, like other potentates o1 ynas 


- extremely well disposed toward the Christians. Desiring the 


tance of the pope and of the Christiar kings ina ted move t 
e the Saracens from Syria al d Palestine he despatched 1 le t ! 
embassies to Europe On the recomn n of \ ulaha, Bar 
Sauma was appointed leader otf one ot these ett 2s 
little irty he visited Constantinople, Rome Pa nc | 
[he portions of the Syriac biography of Yaballaha of w 
fessor Montgomery has given us the first English trat tion i t 
ratives of the long journey from Peking to Baghdad and of Bar Sa 
xperiences on his European expedition The primary in tance of the 
translation with its excellent introduction and commentary aris¢ the 
t that is shed on an “ obscure but most crucial chapter in the hist 


of the relations between the East and the West” he famou ve! 
missions of John de Plano Carpini, William Rubruqu \scel nd 
others to the Mongol courts have been made known to Ing reac 
through the work of Sir Henry Yule, W. W. Rockhill, and C. R. Be 

t the reverse aspect ot these prolor red ne t ) the Mor I 
quest for Christian aid—is less familiar 

Besides having this broader interest, the document giv is an insight 
into the character of two striking personalities, the saintly and able, albeit 
somewhat poorly educated, Yaballaha and the sharp-witted Bar Sauma, a 
man entirely capable of holding his own in a discussion ¢ natters ot 
dogma with members of the college of cardinals. Bar Sauma’s diary v 
used by the biographer as the basis for the narrative of the European 
journey This medieval Chinaman’s observations on the monuments ot 
Rome, on the 30,000 students in Paris, and on his visit to King IInagar 


(Angleterre) in Kesonia (Gascony) are decidedly out ot the ordinary in 


the annals of travel, constituting an Oriental’s counterpart, as it were, ot 
Marco Polo’s richer and more elaborate descripti f this een and 
heard about in the East 

Che volume is the first of the Record ( if t eat cle 
the editorial direction of Professor A. P. Evans. It augurs well the 
future of that series which Professor Shotwell initiated and the first seven 
numbers of which he edited. Professor Evans was fortunate indeed it 
the selection both of the subject dealt with and of the scl t¢ rT 
out the work. 

K. Wri 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal Histor Edited the late Sit 


Paul Vinogradoff. Volume IX., The Social Structure of Mea uw Ea 
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Anglia. By David C. Douglas, Lecturer in Medieval History in the Un 
versity of Glasgow. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927, pp. xii, 288, 18s 
The author has performed a difficult task with ability and discrimination 
He makes a real contribution to the institutional history of East Angli 
drawing the earlier social system of this region from Domesday Book ar 
tracing its development from the available chartularies and manorial ex 
tents of the twelith and thirteenth centuries. There are comparisons be 
tween East Anglian conditions and those of the Danelaw in general, a 
already known. Since the post-Domesday materials used nearly all per 
tain to great ecclesiastical estates, it is difficult to say how far they rey 
resent what is typical of these counties. But the conclusions reached are 
important and striking. 

So large a part of the Domesday population of East Anglia was free 
that the lordless village was the rule and not the exception. The well 
known looseness of association, and the fact that the vill was a stronger 
unit of organization than the manor not coincident with it, illustrate the 
backwardness of manorialism. Mr. Douglas shows to a fair degree of 
probability that a non-manorial village court still existed. As late as the 
thirteenth century several lords of a single village agree to hold its court 
in common. The survival of the free Domesday peasantry is traced into 
the twelfth century when a disintegration of their original holdings was 
under way. Though a widespread depression of the peasantry is obvious 
as time passes, manorialism here preserves a contractual element char- 
acterized by money rents. 

The earlier unit of landholding in East Anglia was the Danish bovate 
or manloth, which, Mr. Douglas holds, consisted of twelve and a half 
acres. He shows that even in 1086 it did not lie dispersed among the 
fields of the village but concentrated in a tenementum in one particular 
section. The vill and not the manor is shown to be the basis of geld as 
sessment for freemen. The conclusion that the hundred was here as- 
sessed at a hundred and twenty carucates, unlike that of the Northern 
Danelaw, reckoned at twelve, is strongly upheld. The Norfolk leets, 
which represent the latter figure, thus become analogous to the hundreds 
in the land of wapentakes and preserve a similar suggestion of earlier 
judicial functions. The court of the leet like that of the territorial soke 
was in existence in the eleventh century. The author accepts Corbett’s 
suggestion that the leet was the original hundred of East Anglia and con- 
cludes that the Domesday hundreds had but recently been formed. These 
findings, like those of Stenton, thus indicate about the time of Canute a 
shifting of judicial and assessment areas in Danish regions similar to 
that which Liebermann traces for Saxon England under Athelstan and 
Edmund. 


W. A. Morris. 


The Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. By Theodora 
Pagan. (Glasgow, University Press, 1926, pp. xiii, 268, 30s.) This 


finished in South Africa in 1926, is apparently tl 

hes in Scotland and England brought to an end a few vear irlier 

deprived the author of the informa n co 
ks on Scottish municipal history and institutions and on nattonal it 
tions as well. Among the latter the most notewortl Prote 

’s Parliaments of Scotland Had that been available it seer loubt 
vhether Mrs. Pagan would have made a statement quite » swet 
hat the Convention was “ constitutionally unimportant 

of little account”, though it may be admitted that it “wv never 
ler in political or religi us controvers eo It 1S fr 1 t] 


only that the book’s title seems to raise hopes t are not ¢ 


zed. The constitutional rtance, or, it would 1 
importance of the consti al hist of the Rova f 
Convention is underrated, the discussion of it is hardly equate t 
ook with so general a title, and no attempt is n t ( t 
ficulties raised by earlier investigators of these nt h. for ex 

le, as Cosmo Innes 

M Pagan S primal! ec’ t il 

approaches this subject Her treatment of this aspe he n 
tant by far—of the history of the ent easily 

ssions on the constitutional or political sid We find the same care 
resea ch and cautious conclusion that m irk the aut! ' earlier w rk 


nder her maiden name of Theodora Keith. This book in fact the 
first satisfactory comprehensive account of the commercial activities of 
this unique Scottish institution, and it is the more interesting from the 
fact that whatever be the truth on the disputed question of the antiquity 
the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, “there seem”, a 
rs. Pagan says, “to have been few, if any, institutior n Western 
Europe which resemble it’. It is in several important respects different 


the leagues of cities that existed in Italy or Germany from the 


iod of the Middle Ages, from analogous institutions in France or 


seem to furnish the closest parallel to it. In all these the points of re 


semblance to the Convention are matched by other points of difference no 


less striking, and in none of them can be found the regularity and pern 
nence that made the Convention so important practically in Scotland 
ight down to the Union. The constitution, the privileges, and above 

he activity of this remarkable body in protecting the rights and reg 

ing the activities of the industries, the internal trade, and the external 


ommerce of Scotland mainly from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centu 


are here described and traced historically with the aid of the printed 
records and of the manuscripts preserved at Edinburgh and in tl 
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Low Countries, and from the English Cinque Ports which ir n va 
Museum. 
It is a very careful and a very welcome study of an important subject 
C. H. McItwatn 
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The English Craft Gilds, Studies in their Progress and Decline. | 
Stella Kramer, Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1927, py 
xi, 228, $4.50.) Each study deals with a significant aspect of the histo: 
of English gilds between the last of the fourteenth century and the er 
of the eighteenth. The theme of the first and longest is the formatior 
and the causes of local amalgamations among both the trades and the 
handicrafts. The second and the shortest is entitled the Conflict betwee: 
the English Trades and Handicrafts, but it provides also numerous a 
counts of conflicts between different handicrafts, between different trade 
and within the same handicraft or trade. The third “has to do with th: 
final acts in the history of the gilds ” and more particularly with the causs 
of their decline and end. 

In the first two studies Dr. Kramer treats several phases of the subje 
which have previously occupied the attention of Professor Unwin in h 
Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. T 
contrast between their two expositions is striking. The latter formulate 
sweeping, suggestive generalizations from the study of a comparativel 
small number of English gilds and the use of Continental analogies. The 
former makes more extensive researches in the English materials an 
reaches narrower but more substantial conclusions. Where the findings 
of the two conflict the more recent writer seems generally to have the 
better of the argument (e.g., pp. 39, 76-78, 124), though in one instance: 
at least, she appears to misapprehend his position (p. 64). Though D: 
Kramer’s treatment is sometimes corrective of Professor Unwin’s, it is 
more commonly supplementary. Where, for example, he emphasized as 
causes of amalgamation such broad economic phases as the conflict be 
tween commercial and industrial capital, she dwells upon the importanc: 
of such causes as the desire of gilds to end competition with each other 
or the need of union felt by gilds so reduced in prosperity that they could 
no longer meet singly the burden of municipal charges. 

Dr. Kramer’s principal contribution is the presentation of much new 


detailed evidence. She has ransacked printed local records and utilized 


several manuscripts in central repositories, although she has not consulted 
local muniments excepting those of Coventry. From the documents thus 
discovered she sets forth those experiences of large numbers of individual 
gilds which relate to the subject under discussion. She establishes, for 
example, by the enumeration of individual instances, that, by the middle 
of the sixteenth century or the beginning of the seventeenth, “an amalga 
mated company of mercers and ordinary merchants, more or less compre- 
hensive in character”, was more nearly universal in English boroughs 
(pp. 5, 38-40) than either Gross (Gild Merchant, pp. 127-139) or Unwin 
(p. 78) seems to have recognized. The method of accumulating large 
numbers of illustrative cases results in a narrative which is sometimes 
complicated and hard to follow, but it fills some notable gaps in our knowl- 
edge of the later history of the gilds. 


W. E. Lunt. 
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Correspondentie van Willem IIT. en van Hans Willem Bentinck, eer 


Graaf van Portland. Uitgegeven door Dr. N. Japikse Gedeelte | 
Het Archief van Welbeck Abbey Deel |] Rijks Geschiedkundige 


itién, 23.] (The Hague, Nijhoff, 1927, pp. xlviii, 565.) Stimu 
ited apparently by the publication in 1924 of Mrs. Grew’s II mm Ber 
nck and William III., Dr. Japikse has undertaken for the Dutch Com- 
ssion for Historical Publications to edit the correspondence the tv 
eginning with the copious collection in the possession of the Duke 
Portland at Welbeck Abbey. From this collection two volumes are 
parently to be derived. The present one contains 400 letters, of wl 
first two-thirds are the mutual correspondence between the 
lder-king and his intimate friend and trusted minister 
letters written in fairly good French; the remainder are letters whic 
ume to the one or the other from the Netherlands, more t I 
hem letters of the pensionary Heinsius to William III., written in D 
\ few letters have come from King William’s Chest at the lic Ree 
Office. The editing is excellent The letters cast n 
William’s reign—and a few of them on the earlier part of | life 
exhibit clearly the important position and influence of Bentinck. T1 
second volume will contain letters that came to the two ends fron 
respondents in England, Germany, Spa the Span N 1 


ind ] rance. 


Recueil des Texates Lég Siatifs et Administratifs concernant ies Hiens 


Vationaux. Tome I., Septembre 23, 178g9—Décembre 30, 1791 [Com 

ssion de Recherche et de Publication des Documents relatifs a la Vie 
Economique de la Révolution. (Paris, Leroux, 1926, pp. xvill, 425 

is collection of legislative texts and « at trative 
irs has been brought together to facilitate the study of do 

hing the sales of public lands, the subject of one of the first series of 

locumentary publications undertaken by the French Comn n on the 
Economic History of the Revolution.t Hitherto students have relied 
an account of the vicissitudes of legislation or policy upon the guidance 
which Professor Marcel Marion gives in his volume on the Venti 
Biens Nationaux pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1908), or have ¢ d 
the laws for themselves from the records of the assemblic One 
portant element in the present collection could not be ol t 
proces-verbaux or from reported debates. This is the circulars and it 
structions sent out by the Registry Office (Régie de l’Enregistrement 
which had charge of the confiscated property, or by the Ad: strator 
the Extraordinary Fund (Caisse de I’Extraordinaire), » Id re 
ceive the proceeds. Collections of instructions and cir 7 
mation were published during the Revolution for the officers concern 
but they probably can be found in few libraries outside France. Several 
of the circulars are now published for the first time. It is obvious that a 


1 See page 317 of the Review 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIII.-——29. 
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circular of instructions is often more informing than a text of legislat 
To be convinced of this fact, one need only read Amelot’s circular 
December 15, 1791, which fills forty-four pages of the present volu 
Here the particular difficulties and misunderstandings incident to so 

gantic an operation in property values are carefully explained. The \ 
ume stops at the close of the year 1791, but, as the editors remark, by t! 
time the system of sales was established in its general lines, which 1 
sisted throughout the Revolution. The preface, written by Pierre Car 

contains a brief account both of the Registry Office and of the Ext: 
ordinary Fund, together with a sketch of Amelot, the first administrat 


H. E. Bourne 


Le Monde Anglo-Saxon au XIX° Siécle. Par P. Vaucher, Professeur 
a l'Université de Londres. { Histoire du Monde, publiée sous la directior 
de M. E. Cavaignac, tome XII.]_ (Paris, Boccard, 1926, pp. 243, 20 f1 
It is unlikely that M. Vaucher’s little summary wi!! be of interest 1 
readers of this review. Considering the author, the scope and the siz 
of the volume, and considering again the announced ambition of tl 


editor of the series to present the facts of world history in proportior 


more correct than those customarily observed, one approaches the bool 
with the expectation of finding a well-balanced and probably suggestiv 
apercu. But it is to be feared that most readers will soon lay it down 
with the feeling that they have been reading a curiously disjointed, 
proportioned, and faulty text-book. More than half the space is naturally 
given to Great Britain and the British Empire, fifty pages to the Unit 
States, and the rest, in the form of a rather irrelevant introduction and 
some quite irrelevant appendixes, to the political history of nineteent! 
century Europe in general, the development of European capitalism, t! 
evolution of the larger states of Latin America, the unification of Ital) 
and the Seven Weeks’ War. Within these limits the matters treated are 
selected so much at random that, to quote one conspicuous example, Peel’ 
ministry might be supposed to have passed the first factory legislatior 
Worse still, the errors seem innumerable. Some, such as the dating 
Castlereagh’s death at 1820, and the printing of “ Lowet ” for Lovett may 
} 


be charitably ascribed to incredibly careless proof-reading; but surely no 


Parisian type-setter could repeatedly invest Melbourne with a dukedom, 
or discover that the relaxation of the navigation system during the 
‘twenties consisted in permitting the inhabitants of Great Britain's East- 
ern possessions to trade with foreign countries at their will. One could 


hardly even endow him with the command of idiom displayed in the 


rendering of the sacred initials G. O. P. as the “ Great Old Party 


Studies in Economic History: the Collected Papers of George Unwin 
Edited with an introductory memoir by R. H. Tawney, Reader in Eco- 
nomic History in the University of London. [Published for the Royal 
Economic Society.] (London, Macmillan, 1927, pp. Ixxiv, 490, 15s.) 
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them, incidentally, along with ¢ 


hundred pages of a new study 


opposition to earlier historians, 
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scholars and they, especially, will value and utilize these survivals of 
scholarship, his personality, and his opinions, even while they grieve at 
loss. 


EpwarpD P. CHEYNEY. 


The Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain. By Georgiana P 
nam McEntee, Ph.D. (New York, Macmillan, 1927, pp. x, 312, $2.5 
Miss McEntee at the end of her book gives the net result of her study 
a brief statement which is a good illustration of clear, well-defined met! 
incisive discrimination, and terse expression. These excellent qualiti: 
win confidence in her pioneer investigation of the activity of Briti 
Catholics in social reform, a confidence which is sustained by her evident 
scholarship in gathering data, an intelligent relation of them to the e 
nomic and political movements of the time, an agreeable candor, 
scrupulous care to avoid exaggerated claims. 

Naturally the period with which she deals is recent and brief. Be 
1 a well-considered account of Cardinal Manning's | 
championship of social reforms when there were as yet few follower 


she exhibits the relation of s 


ibsequent Catholic leaders to phases of Si 
cialism and to the British Labor party. Here, and throughout, Miss Mc- 
Entee emphasizes the fact that with agreement on principles Catholics ha 
been free to diverge on methods of their practical application. The hig! 
point of the movement comes with the emergence of the Catholic So 
Guild in 1909 as an organization of serious non-partizan education of the 
laity in the varied problems of social conditions and the recent expan 

of this in the Catholic Workers’ College and the Catholic Women’s 
League. The concluding chapter shows the interaction of this Britis} 


movement with kindred activities on the Continent, attempting a due est 


“1 


mate of the foreign influence of Cardinal Manning and Father Charles 
Plater, and ends with an indication of the energetic entrance of this move 
ment into the efforts for World Peace. The materials of this orde1] 
study and its bibliographical references are of value for social historian 
present or to come. 

The inexorable economic law once held up as a barrier to social re- 
forms has certainly proved elastic enough in recent years to allow somé 
approximations to Christian ethics. To be sure, cynics explain the social 
legislation of Germany and England as a manoeuvre to lure organized 
workmen from the grasp of dangerous teachers, but this simple explana 
tion will not stand. Either with sympathy or aversion legislators have 
heeded the public opinion of well-to-do classes increasingly responsive to 
ethical standards. The genesis and growth of this type of public opinion 
and the measurement of its practical effect in the conduct of society makes 
an attractive problem for the historian and one feature of his task is to 
determine how far any of the objective achievements may be credited to 
the Christian Church or a saving remnant within it, for no matter how 


slowly the teaching of equal moral dignity and mutual good-will is ac- 
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.d. it is taught in all branches of t 
» of Christianity to modern democracy Dr. T. Parker 
the Social Catholic Movement 1n France is an important 
inquiry and it is now supplemented by Miss McEntec 


nteresting work. 


The Russian Imperial Conspiracy, 1592-I014. 3 R Owen 
New York, Albert and Cl arles Boni, 1927, pp. X, 212, $2 » 
Owen’s discussion of the policy of the R il 1 Frencl 
the years immediately preceding the war is based le Sit t 
documents and Marchand’s Livre Noir, as well 
os of the so-called revisionists There is nothing ne t 
view or in the argument advanced and this part ot t 
comment, excepting that it is an extreme stateme nt time 
fallacious reasoning and on the whole very poorly c N 
tempt is made to present an orderly array of facts. It 
‘ced mass of data, some of it irrelevant and some of it ¢ 
connections ad nauseam. 
he writer expresses it as his of t t 
tioned above “are sufhcient complege the 
to the launching of the World War and the n 
ne”. but it is hard to see how t wnhistorical and « ( 
could have led him to his main thesis The theme of t t the 
nco-Russian military convent 1894 
ment from the beginning and that from tl date ¢ e R 
sian and French leaders were under contract t ttack Ge | 
the really novel part of the book, and to sa that $ 
ment has been demolished by other writers 1s to ¢ 
tunate performance in the fewest le word Ti Se O 
had read two critical studies by Germans (the ex ellent « | 
Fischer in the Preussis he Jahrt icier 1 23 
Das Russisch-Franzésische Biindniss, 192 ( eve the ese é 
viewer’s articles in the Slavonic Review for March and Jun )25 
would hardly have been able to write this book. It not t 
say that anyone who has examined the evidence on the ¢ of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance would admit that at the time | 
would have preferred an agreement w Germat that t ‘ ‘ 
idea of an alliance with France as long as they dared, that 
as finally signed was strictly defensive, and that 1 é 
more than a dead letter. When put into its proper setting event 
quoted remark of Boisdeffre to the eftect that mobilizat 
tion of war” loses almost all significance. Only the write c 
acquaintance with the literature and his constant arbitrary int etatir 


of documents enables him to maintain his p 


protocol of the staff conferences on page 42 1s a fagran 


FRAN s A. 
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and a number of others might be cited. The space allotted to the 
viewer makes it quite impossible to enter upon a discussion of detailé 
points, but the book appears to him to be wrong from the bottom up ar 
hardly worthy of being classed as serious history. There is no questi: 
of Senator Owen’s sincerity, courage, and eagerness for the truth. b 
even a revisionist must wish that this book had not been written. 


L. LANGER 


Ten Years of War and Peace. By Archibald Cary Coolidge. (Can 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1927, pp. iv, 276, $3.00.) Many go 
precedents exist for bringing together in book form historical papers at 
addresses previously published in periodicals or in the proceedings « 
learned societies. E.G. Bourne’s Essays in Historical Criticism; History 
and Other Essays by Frederick Harrison; Lord Acton’s Lectures on 
Modern History, and recently Professor Cheyney’s Law in History and 
Other Essays are well-known examples. 

Of the ten essays comprising this volume, three deal with America: 
and six with European problems and their relation to world politics 
Among the former, Two Years of American Foreign Policy tells of the 
early successes of Secretary Hughes; After the Election, of the advent « 
President Coolidge, while the Future of the Monroe Doctrine sets 
the thesis that the Doctrine is still one of the nation’s most “ cherished 
dogmas”, as live for the American people to-day “as when it was first 
enunciated’. Despite this, however, the author points out that it |} 
become an anachronism in the face of the rise of Pan-Americanism, th: 
League of Nations, and the growing strength of the Latin American 


states, by whom it is deeply resented as a piece of presumption and w 
warrantcd tutelage by “los Yankis ” 

Among the European group, Russia after Genoa and the Hagu 
Nationality and the New Europe, and the Break Up of the Hapsburg 
Empire are of especial interest. The last named is the only paper not 
previously published. The subject is one on which Professor Coolidge is 
particularly qualified to speak. For centuries the empire of the Haps- 
burgs “ played its part, not without glory”. It is gone forever, doomed 
before it fell by the forces of disintegration within, a government carried 
on by makeshifts in which “ every trick had in turn been tried” by 1914 
“ After an experience of nearly half a century with the Ausgleich, t 
outlook had never been more unpromising than it was when the murder 
at Serajevo took place.” The temptation to “find a way out by risking 
everything on one great throw of the dice” (p. 257) was strong. In this 
connection the statement that universal suffrage was introduced in Austria 
in 1900 (p 


) needs correction. Why Austria and Hungary “ were 
cut down to the bone ” in the peace treaties is carefully analyzed as is also 
the “ extraordinary demand that Germany must acknowledge her guilt as 
the author of the war” (p. III). 


The essay on the European Reconqu of Nort \ 


this ew in January, 1912, is a little out of line with the title in t 

t belongs entirely to the pre-war vears \loreove t \ " 

+ 1 ¢he + ‘ ‘ 

-e. at least, the story was not carried oug é 

it stands it is one of the best in the volume 

[The stvle and organization of all the papers is clear and log 

thor has an interesting habit otf stating cor sa ! ng 


tunities’ but slow to admit equal responsibilitie 
eace once more, but of good will ¢ nat there 

lor le decrease ” (p 1O0O). ‘ | en Poland ind R imania owe 

e to the triumph of Lenin as well as to that of W { 
There is a young Tunisian party as there 1 


f the controversial character of the quest ns d ssed ¢ t 
7 +1 + 
be relatively tew. In veneral e@Ssavs are 
t « ripe scholars » In the eld ot contet 
. 1 
airect protessio1 i ind perso! t t wit me 
\\ 
\ 
1 ‘ ) 
New York, Henry H I Q2 ) 
fessor SaiveminiS name, known to the tor i ior int 


essay on Mazzini and, more recently, for his studie f the Adriatic que 
tion, commands attention for this volume \s ar ponent of 
rofessor Salvemini was driven fro r in the University « 


rence and from Italy. He is one of the persons for whom the Fascist 


to their own formula—have deliberate ] 
he present volume is not an account of the Fa t régime t rather 
rascis party he ( er itte 
peculiarly aggravated “ post-War neurasthenia ”, w umed it 
ent form and objectives only after all real danger of a Ishe t 
revolution was past. He traces its evolution from it rigit 19 
g20, In the action of gr triot ind in 
the reaction Of I192I, when, alter the eco! c and s« 
e movement came under e domunat ore 
Striatists, to the climax in 1922, whet ect ¢ 
Sanization and an anti-pariamenta aire 1 na iCK 


Hand”, who executed the coup d'état of October Q2: Prote 


Salvemini devotes the bulk of his volume to an accumulatior 
that since that date Mussolini, despite his claim to have achieved 


tion, has given Italy a régime of disorder, directed by men 
passions. His arraignment culminates in a chapter on t Mat 
teotti murder in which he weaves a net of circumstantial evidence t 


stantiate his conviction that Mussolini was an accomplice in that crim 


Minor Notices 
ments in a semi-sententious manner that arrests attention and enor 
riticism. “It [the United States] has been prompt to claim ‘¢ l « 
219). Many of the opinions and comments will at nt n t 
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The book is not a discussion but a brilliant invective; it is not the 
work of the historian but of the persecuted idealist. Its tone recalls the 


orations against Catiline. The evidence at Professor Salvemini’s com 


mand is necessarily scanty and onesided. He brings to it his training in 


critical discrimination, and he is cautious in his explicit inferences, but 
he uses freely the most dubious evidence to lend color to his picture oi 
brutality and illegal force. 

One is bound to question the value of such an attack on the Fascist 
régime for the illegal use of violence, when Mussolini repeatedly and 
openly assumes responsibility for acts of violence and declares that “ wher 
two incompatible elements are at war, the only solution is force”. Or 
the other hand Professor Salvemini’s volume supplies an antidote for 
Fascist propaganda. The author devotes particularly savage attention t: 
the inaccuracies of Signor Luigi Villari. Furthermore, in facsimiles of 
telegrams and manuscripts and in extracts from letters and inquests, h« 
presents the English-speaking public with a mass of evidence that chal 
lenges discussion. His volume helps to dispel the inevitable atmosphere 
of “legend”; it makes clearer the historical complexity of the Fascist 
movement. It is to be hoped that in the next volume Professor Salvemini 
will attempt to weigh the constructive activities of the Fascisti against 
the crimes for which this one is such a scathing arraignment. 


KENT Roperts GREENFIELD 


On the Trail of the Russian Famine. By Frank Alfred Golder and 
Lincoln Hutchinson. (Stanford, University Press, 1927, pp. xii, 319 
$3.50.) This work, the joint product of two trained observers and com 
petent historians, is a valuable contribution to the rapidly increasing 
literature on Soviet Russia. Professors Golder and Hutchinson have 
limited themselves to a severely objective and impartial account of one 
definite phase of Russia’s stormy history, the great famine of 1922. Con 
tent to agree with the Bolsheviks on famine relief and disagree in politics, 
the authors spent nearly two years in special investigation, of.a purely 
technical character, for the American Relief Administration and have 
recorded in diary form their findings and observations from August, 
1921, to March, 1923. 

The wide extent of the famine area carried them across the entire face 
of European Russia from Petrograd and Odessa to Armenia and As- 
trakhan in crisscross journeyings that are well visualized by the special 
map inserted on the inside front cover. There are numerous illustrations. 
In addition to the specific data on food conditions, which was the first ob- 
jective of their research, the authors, as students of the social sciences, 
have recorded much that is of human interest, both tragedy and comedy. 
The approach and treatment is not that of the artist painting a canvas 
with broad, colorful sweeps, but the detailed, analytic, even microscopic 
research of two Hoover agents on the trail of famine. But their com- 
mentary on the social, the economic, political, and religious aspects of the 
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lution. though incidental, is extremely valuable ar t 
ting mainly of verbatim transcripts of conversatior eld t t 
Soviet officials, university professors, intelligentsia, work« 
old régime 
Platform speakers and propagandists, both paid and unpaid 


American audiences that the masses in Russia, from the beginning, e1 

thusiastically supported the Bolshevik régime, should ponder long ar 

thoughtfully over pages 41, 42, 43, 47, 50, 51, 53, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, 60 
0, 121, 207, and 236. 

The authors probably do not regard their surve isa moplete d 
ription of the famine intended for wide popular reading Hence ‘ 
ive made few of those concessions to human frailty, be | the ‘ 

ige reader—variety of letterpress, frequent indentations tstanding 
visions of the material. The book rather present ve aft 
lid reading matter broken only by the neces heading 


n chronological sequence and interspersed with date lit ‘ 


ivSs when the respective notes were made but 
mists, and serious students of the il and political sci n ot 


heir contribution will serve as a source oj 


tion on the famine and the effects of revolution in R 


tyle that is readable and vivid, vet restrained and s relic 
mor and touched, at times, wit 
A.W 
A New-knglandcr in Japan Da Cr Greer 


soutell Greene (Boston and New York. Houghton M n ¢ 


9 pp. xu, 374, $5.00.) In writing the e of s f ) ' 
Kvarts Boutell Greene has n t only presented ( ng 

tellectual and spiritual growth of a man t I ¢ t 

T bution to our knowledge ot lay in’s d e] nent s e ft 
Not that he has discussed with any great completens the l, ¢ 
nomic, or legal aspects ot that devel pment; on the « tr 
tented himself with drawing a picture, too seldom seen, of thx le of the 
subject which the missionary saw, namely. the clash of ¢ t t ! 
the indigenous religions, and the results of that cla 1 é ! 


enterprises and the Japanese. His principal detailed studie neert 
enterprises as the translation of the Bible into the vert Une 
tempts at church union on the part of the various Christian sects in the 
field, the right of the missionary schools, especially the D 

on religious instruction, the degree of financial support and nse t 


control of the Japanese Christian churches by the missionaries, and t) 
controversy over theological doctrines between the conse © 
gelicals and the Liberals. 

This record of the struggles of the missionaries to maintain the 
position of leadership in the face of the rising nationalism ‘ apanese 


during the last decade of the nineteenth century and thereafter throws a 


— 
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great flood of light upon the situation in which analogous groups in Chin 


find themselves to-day. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that t! 


student of contemporary Chinese history will find this part of the 


ography of the greatest interest and use to him. 

The record of the life and work of this distinguished missionary 
Japan as it is here presented, is totally lacking in those qualities whic! 
give such books as MacKay of Formosa and Livingstone’s Last Journals 


their universal appeal. Instead of the near-miracle worker, there is th 


quiet student, or at most the missionary diplomat and man of affairs, 


tempting a solution of his various problems by the application of patienc: 
inderstanding, and tolerance. The milieu in which Greene found him 
self in Japan was entirely different from that of Livingstone in Africa 
The Japanese were not primitive savages but a highly civilized peopl 


and when Greene knew them first, were busy working out a great desti1 
mainly in accordance with the norms of progress known to Wester1 
peoples. The Christian missionaries played no startling part in moder 
Japanese history, but they contributed one of the influences, if a minor 
7 
ling 


he remode of Japanese life. Nevertheless, what the 


complished, as recorded in this book, is of the greatest interest, and Pro 
fessor Greene is to be congratulated upon his illuminating and valuabk 
by bringing us intimately in touch with one of the greate 


and most admirable of our missionaries to the country. 


W. W. McLaren 


Memorials of Natbu Kanda. Edited by the Kanda Memorial Com- 
mittee. (Tokio, Toko-Schoin, pp. vi, ix, 516.) Baron Kanda (1857- 
1923), son of a scholarly minister of the Emperor of Japan, came to this 
country in 1871, and spent here eight years of education, four in the 
(Amherst High School, four in Amherst College, from which he was 
graduated in the class of 1879. The rest of his life was spent in Japan 
except for occasional governmental missions to this and other countries, 
ot which the last was his attendance at the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, as special adviser to Prince Tokugawa. In the 
main his life was spent in educational work, to which he applied an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the English language and literature, a reflective 
and judicious mind, much organizing ability, and a statesmanlike concep- 
tion of the needs of his young countrymen. In the University of Tokio, 
the Higher Commercial College, the School of Foreign Languages, the 
School of Peers he taught English as his major subject, served on many 
educational commissions, wrote extensively, and did his utmost to pro- 
mote knowledge and understanding of America among the Japanese, and 
friendly relations between the two countries. The memorial volume which 
his associates and relatives have prepared contains an excellent account 
of his life by Professor T. Ueda, of the University of Tokio, contribu- 
tions and tributes by a number of friends, various early essays and trans- 


lations and letters, illustrative of his education and development, several 
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ter lectures and addresses, and a body of selections from Baron Kar 
nal of an educational trip around the world in 1900-1901 


Kanda was a gentleman of the highest quality, and the volume is a re 


noble and useful life. 


The Colonisation of New Zealand. By J. S. Marais, M.A., D 
‘turer in History in the University of the Witwatersrand, |: 


g. (London and New York, Oxford University Press 


384, 15s.) Dr. Marais here presents a full and well-bal ( t 
he work of the New Zealand Company and of the organization 
founded the settlements at Otago and Canterbur The study t1 
origin and history of the company in considerable detail, discuss« 
plan of colonization and the varying fortunes « 
1840 till about 1852, explains its relations with the gover 
and in New Zealand during this period, examines the ca of the 
re of the company, and analyzes its services to N¢ 
treatment of the Otago and Canterbury associations is 
heir work was really subsidiary to that of the compa ( 
regular colonization which had taken place earlier than 184 

ch went on independently of the above ment 

n little, except about the government settlement at A 

Phis book was originally presented as a thesis for th 
of philoso at Oxiord, but it represents more thorough ré¢ 
riper sche ip than that we are accustomed to find in 
tations. Dr. Marais has ransacked the English ar< é 
explored the Archives Nationales in Paris for material 
Of printed sources the only important omission noted bv the 1 el 
ers of J k Godley to b Ldderli i 
care the secondary works t it ive ippeared n icng 
early history of New Zealand, except Dr. Harrop’s 
‘ealand, which came from the press after Dr. Marais had finished 
stud) 


Dr. Marais evidently started out as an admirer of FE. G. V 
but as the research proceeded the glaring defects of the W 
scheme of systematic colonization became obvious and this study ¢ 
firms, if indeed this be necessary, the impression that Waketf 
unrivalled as an agitator, lacked the knowled 
required of a successful colonizer. The heedlessness with which 1 
New Zealand Company began to sell land and to send 
out having explored even the coast of New Zealand, let alone hay 
surveyed the land, stands as a heavy charge against Wakefiel 
associates. With these facts before us we wonder why Dr. Marais 
scribes Sir James Stephen as an opponent of colonization when he met 
opposed hasty and immature schemes and did not actually block the ¢ 
to have New Zealand annexed and colonized by the government. D: 


Marais takes the side of the company against the missionaries; n ( 
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his Boer ancestry has left him a little biassed on that score. In his treat 
ment of the Canterbury settlement the author clearly underestimates t! 
financial difficulties with which Godley had to contend in carrying th 
settlement through its infancy, and the reviewer inclines to the opinior 
that the departure from Wakefield’s principles, rather than the adherenc: 
to them, as stressed by Dr. Marais, was chiefly responsible for the succes 
of Canterbury. 

But these are minor points, and Dr. Marais deserves praise for the 
way he has handled an important episode in the expansion of the Britis! 
Empire and the founding of a new dominion. The book has a fine index 
and a valuable bibliography, but, strange to say, while it fairly bristles 
with unfamiliar place-names, it has no map. 

PauL KNAPLUND. 
Cortés the Conqueror: the Exploits of the Earliest and Greatest 
the Gentlemen Adventurers in the New World. By Henry Dwight Sedg 
wick. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1926, pp. 390, $5.00.) 
The ever-fascinating narrative of the exploits of Hernando Cortés is in- 
terestingly re-told in this book. The author early confesses and throug! 
out his narrative exhibits the greatest admiration for the “ gallant, reck 
less, deep-revolving adventurer’. Nevertheless he is not blind to Cortés’s 
faults and his “ brilliant unscrupulousness ”, and where the latter’s record 
is questionable or his conduct not above reproach he does not fail to at 
tempt to portray the true facts. Occasionally, however, as on pages 136- 
137, the author resorts to an argued or labored defense of Cortés. 

The author states in his preface that his narrative “ keeps close to the 
chroniclers”. In his appendix (p. 381), however, he states that he has 
‘in the main” followed Bernal Diaz del Castillo (The True History of 
the Conquest of New Spain, Maudslay translation), whom he regards “ as 
the best authority on our subject”. This is evident from a perusal of 
the narrative, for, while this is not scientifically annotated, in it there are 
numerous parenthetical citations to or else quotations from the well-known 
history by Bernal Diaz. Next to the latter history the equally well- 
known letters of Cortés are cited or quoted from most frequently 
Gomara, Las Casas, and the other chroniclers and contemporary authori- 
ties receive scant reference. 

The author apparently has been smugly content to endeavor to keep 
“close to the chroniclers”. At least there is no evidence that he has 
made any use of the many original and not overworked records of the 
Cortés period that have been compiled by Navarrete, Pascual de Gayangos, 
and Father Mariano Cuevas. The book does contain, however, one real 
contribution. This consists of a facsimile reproduction of an original 
and theretofore unpublished manuscript letter by Cortés now in the Li- 
brary of Congress. An English translation of this letter constitutes Ap- 
pendix I. Unfortunately, in the printing of the facsimile reproduction of 


this letter, pages three and five of it became transposed, with the result 
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it the order of the pages of the letter, as printed, is as follows: 1, 2, §, 
3, O. 

By the very generous use of the first person singular throughout 
irrative the author has laid himself decidedly open to criticism Also 


parent ina t to restratr 


may be criticized for his sometimes 
‘magination, as, for example, on page 98 where it is stated that “tree 
1 flowers huddled up to one another . . . flowers, flaunting their great 
petals in rivalry to the butterflies, bushes, and grasses n the rivet 
nes stood on one leg”, etc 
The book fills no essential need for the investigator or the 
ident of Cortés and his period \s a semi-poy 
-ount of the life of Cortés it may safely meet the needs of a large 


uncritical read 


ers 


Comparative Colonial Policy, with special reference to t 1) 
Colontal Poltc, By V. Shiva Ram, Ph.D., F.R.H.S Calcutt I 


and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1926, pp. xx, 2 


$4.00.) This book has the immediate and laudable purpose of explaining 
) who guide or watcn tie ocess OT yvorid ¢ 
necessity of bringing to pass a better relationship between the European 
d nor European races. rhe author hol nd one igre that 
the present balance forms one of the m« menacing problen f the 
ch awaits a successful solution to insure lasting peace to t1 led 
world 
One-half the book embraces an historical examination of the 


licies of five European pi 


especially England, from th turv to t 

author has delved deeply and broadly into the literatur I the ect 

and handles well a mass of information, showing insight 


ing. The chapter on the motives of colonization is especially well don 
There are, however, certain limitations of method and balance. Wher 
l array of facts, pursued through a long period, is reduced to brie 
form, it is impossible to analyze complex situations fully, to use 
tions freely, or to give the lights and shadows which make wy large 
part of historical processes 
A considerable portion « f the book is devoted to a thorough e> 
tion of the American experiment in the Philippines. The author sec 
the American policy a light to lighten the way of Euro n readjust 
its balances with the people of Asia. The author also gives an excellent 
chapter to the League of Nations and the Mandate System These two 
experiments are viewed as an expression of a new attitude whic! 
out the hope of a better future in the relations of diverse peo} 
As a native of India, Professor Ram sees much to criticize in the 
capitalistic exploitation of non-Europeans by Europe There is no doubt 


hat it is open to just criticism, not only from the standpoint of the wel- 


( W. Hack 
wers. Spain. Portugal. Holland. F: 
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fare of the non-European, but also from the bad effect of present im 
perialism upon European democracy. What he has to say should find a 
hearing and stimulate a recognition of the important fact that the present 
imperial balance needs immediate readjustment. It seems fair to sa 

however, that he looks at the problem so steadily from the vantag: 

ground of one standing in Asia, that he fails to appreciate the difficulties 
and complexities confronting the powers of Europe. 


W. T. Root. 


A History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis Martin Sears 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Purdue University. (New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1927, pp. xiv, 648, $3.50.) Following the recent 
publication of the excellent treatise of Dr. John H. Latané on the history 
of American foreign policy appears this later volume by Dr. Sears, with 
similar scope but somewhat different plan of arrangement of materials 
It is a comprehensive, unified, illuminating survey of chief foreign prob 
lems, episodes, issues, and diplomatic adjustments. It is written as a 
guide to a point of view through leading facts rather than as an exhaus 
tive presentation of every incident or phase of negotiation. It has 
unified and easy style which will interest the general reader or the aver 
age citizen who likes history. 

The treatment is mainly chronological. The first three chapters trea 
successively the Colonial Period, the Revolution, and the Critical Period 
(“ Divided We Fall”). 


trations, rather than by larger periods. Administrations receiving the 


Thereafter treatment is by presidential adminis- 


largest space are Jefferson’s (41 pp.), Roosevelt’s (38 pp.), and Wilson’s 
(52 pp.). Proper proportions are usually maintained. A few exceptions 
are noticeable. Slidell’s mission of 1845 receives five pages while Trist’s 
mission receives only three. The Venezuelan boundary dispute (6 pp.) 
occupies three times the space devoted to the Geneva arbitration (2 pp.) 

Dr. Sears suggests that all will find in the thread of foreign policy 
and diplomacy an extraordinary and surprising continuity surviving al- 
ternations of political party. Referring to the inspiring characters who 
gave the impetus to diplomacy and directed it he says: ‘‘ Our secretaries 
of state have averaged higher in ability than our presidents, particularly 
in the period since the state portfolio ceased to be the avenue to the presi 
dency.” 

The American attitude in the World War is treated as the high-light 
of the narrative. One can easily detect the author’s admiration for a 
few important figures such as Jefferson and Wilson. Interesting is his 
designation of the most brilliant episodes and high-water marks of diplo 
macy for each President or administration of the last four decades. In 
locating the highest point in Rooseveltian diplomacy he apparently had 
some difficulty. 

The treatment of controversial questions is usually judicial and dis- 


crete. An exception appears in an injudicious reference to the “ rape” 
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Panama (p. 565). The author explains, however, that the | of 
enition of Panama, even though the “indecent haste” w litt] 
-ulated to inspire Latin American confidence, “ was justified if ever 
e end justified the means”. The assertion that the defeat of the \ 

lles treaty in the American Senate was chiefly due to Ro It 


id died ten months earlier) is not proven. Surpt 


tained assertion that Anglophiles, who have had a tender to make 


1s comparisons in their countrymen’s disfavor, have had too mucl 
nfluence in American foreign policy (p. 302) 
Dr. Sears seems to be too optimistic concerning Ame future 
lation to the League. 
The volume is practically free from errors. The few 
re minor ones 
Foot-note references are frequent. The bibliography t 
scrimination and arranged according to « ters t t 
xhaustive but is especially valuable for magazine articles 
uuthor says represent much of the best literature of diplomatic | 
It is followed by a chronological table (11 pp.) and a list of the S 
taries of State. The index (22 pp.) seems adequate. U1 tunate 
map equipment is limited: to a single one-page map of the United States 


is Inadequate. 


The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning. Vol. 1., 1850-1854. Edited 


th introduction and notes by Theodore Calvin Peas« 1 Ja G 


torical Library, vol. XX (Springfield, Illinois State Historical |] 
iry, 1925 [1927], pp. xxxii, 700.) Senator Browni1 kept 

throughout the years 1850, 1852-1879, 1880-1881, w h are ext 

are possessed by the Illinois State Historical Library. Browning a 

Whig politician and lawyer in Illinois, a senator from that state in 18 


1863, Secretary of the Interior from 1866 to 1869, and intimate frie 


Lincoln, stood close to many great and interesting events in histor 
diary at many points casts light on these happenings, but not so n 

ht reasonably be expected from the position of the writer and f: 
the size of the present volume (the first ot two). B1 Vning was not 
man of insight or imaginatior His observatior are not espe 
acute; his reflections, which are not often set down at all « ly, were 
of second-rate quality. Plainly he saw no greatness in the great 


With whom he was mos intimate! associates \s a itor, 


lently spent a large part of his time in those small errands for constit 
ents and others which take so much of the ordinary congressman's t 
Moreover, his daily record could without loss of profit have en ed 
in print, large parts of it being trivial; ¢.g., almost every vy, of the f 


thousand recorded in the present volume, begins with a record of t 


weather. Nevertheless, the mass of records of importar 


or 
Randall, University of Illinois. [Collections of the Illi State H 
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penings and conversations is impressive, and will be turned to good ac 
count by many a worker. The annotations are all that could be desired 


Reminiscences of Adventure and Service: a Record of Sixty-fiz 
Years. By Major-General A. W. Greely, U. S. A., Retired. (Ne 
York, Scribner, 1927, pp. xi, 356, $3.50.) General Greely, now eighty 
three years of age, reviews in an exceedingly interesting volume th« 
incidents of a long life of public service, first as a private soldier in the 
Civil War, rising to the rank of captain, then as an officer in the regul 
army, serving in the western plains, as the commander of the celebrat 
Arctic expedition of 1881-1884, as the chief signal officer of the arm 
in and before the Santiago Campaign, as developer of the United State 
weather service, and finally as major-general. There is much entertair 
ment in the reminiscences he gives, in the concluding chapters, of Pres 
dents and their wives, premiers and other foreign potentates, explorer 
and travellers. The student of history will chiefly value the light cast or 
ordinary conditions of service in the Army of the Potomac and on the 
operations of the Santiago expedition, whose commander, it may be re 
membered, refused at the outset to take with him from Tampa a field 
telegraph train which the chief signal officer had provided. 

General Greely’s narrative is not written with much exhibition « 
modesty, but criticism is disarmed by his constant and genial praise 0: 
other men, of all sorts, whom he has encountered in his pathway throug 
a world which he has found in the main delightful, and by the obviou 


zest and vigor with which he has pursued as well as described his career 


Minutes of the Court of Albany, Rensselaerswyck, and Schenectad 
1668-1673. ‘Translated and edited by A. J. F. Van Laer, Archivist, Di 
vision of Archives and History, State of New York. Volume I., C 
tinuation of the Minutes of the Court of Fort Orange and Beverwy 
(Albany, University of the State of New York, 1926, pp. 356, $1.00.) 
The historical importance of Albany amply justifies the publication of 
still another series of its early records. While the present volume will be 
of interest primarily to the genealogist and the antiquarian, it is not 
without interest for the historian. The board of magistrates, whose rec- 
ords are here presented, functioned chiefly as a court, both civil and 
criminal. In its proceedings one may study the manners, morals, and 
business methods of a Dutch Calvinist fur-trading community. The 


board also passed local ordinances regulating such matters as Sabbath 


observance, the baking of bread, and, above all, the Indian trade, which 
was the principal business of the town. 

As regards this trade it was the policy of the magistrates to confine 
it to the palisaded area of the town, and to enforce conditions making for 
equality of competition among the traders. Thus trade at Schenectady, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the board, was forbidden, apparently 
with but indifferent success. Taking goods to the Indian country was 


Minor Notices 


liscouraged ; running to meet the Indians and enticing them within private 

iwellings to trade were prohibited 
Hitherto the Albany traders had concerned themselves little with tl 

litical implications of their position in relation to the French and Ir 
lians. but the time was approaching when they could no longer igt 
hem. The operations of French Jesuits among the Iroq s attract at 
tention: there are rumors, in 1671, of a French attach In that 

rench coureurs de bois come to trade, am ng them a ertain R ert 
Renatus de la Salle, surely none other than the famous explorer La 
Salle, then, was not exploring the Mississippi in 1671 In such incident 
ne glimpses the development of those wider relationships which wet 


oon to make Albany the centre of French and Indian politics for all tl 


northern English colonies 


FFINTON 
ecutive Journals C onne Colontal Vir nia ted 

H. R. McIlwaine. Volume II., August 3, 1699-April 27, 1705 Ricl 
mond, Virginia State Library, 1927, pp. xi, 492, $5.00 Stud 
Virginia history will welcome the appearance of the second volume of tl 

recutive Journals of the Council The period covered, from 1699 to 
1705, is one of great importance, a period of economic and social change 
of strife in political and church affairs. It was at this time that slave 
were beginning to pour into the colony to take the place in the to 
fields of the indentured servants and the freedmen, that thousands of poor 


whites were moving to the frontiers or northward to Pennsylvania and 


Delaware to escape the competition of slave labor. The colony was just 
entering upon a new era of expanding production which was to quad 
ruple its population and wealth in less than | a 
period, also, of bitter contention, when Govern Nicholson was 


trying to break the power of the Council of State, that narrow aristocratic 
group whose position in Virginia was not unlike that of the House of 
Lords in England; when Commissary James Blair was laboring to re 
form the local church in the face of opposition from vestric rover! 
and even a part of the clergy. 


Upon all these matters the volume throws much light. We see th 


= 


irate Nicholson calling the council members ar 


for their action in denouncing him to the Board of Trade; we see the 


great tobacco fleet under convoy of an English war vessel 


entrance of Chesapeake Bay to begin its voyage across the ocean 
see the indefatigable Blair laboring for his new college, quarrelling w 
the clergy, preferring charges against Nicholson. In fact, one find 
these journals information concerning all kinds of colonial activ 

the suppression of pirates, the defense of the frontier against the Ind 
the collection of duties, the granting of land patents, the tur trade, gitt 
to schools, the disposal of French refugees, the construction of the capit 
at Williamsburg, illegal trading, intercolonial relations, proclamation 


against profanity and drunkenness 
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The Evrecutive urnals of the Council thus constitute an invaluabl 
addition to the printed material on Virginia history, and rank in impor 


ith Hen rs Statutes at Large, the Journals f the Hous 


] s, the Legislati urnals of the Council, the Virginia Maga 


ar fH ry and Biograpi and the William and Mary Quart 
The correspondence « e Board of Trade, so far as it relates to Vir 
vinia, is largely unpublished But Dr. Mecllwaine intimates that wl 
the /ixrecutt Journals of the Council have been completed, the board « 
the Virginia State Library will begin the publication of these pape 
This is good news indeed 

Dr M ne S t e edit ng with the same care whicl 
acterizes all his work Chere i short preface, and an excellent ince 
of no le than thirty-six oe 

J. WERTENBAKER 
History lin rid Peop By George W. Smith, assisted 


lvisorv board. Six volumes. (Chicago and New York, Americar 


Historical Society, 1927, pj Ixii, 452, 496, 444, 432, 432, = 
This is a history produced and published on the advance subsc lat 
three of the six volumes being devoted to biographical sket pa 
and present residents of Illinois. Among members of the historical pro 
lly there seems to exist a prejudice against this type ot 


fession generally there 


] 


publication which the reviewer does not sha 


‘ If a book is to be pr 


duced someone must pay the cost of producing it. Unless author am 
publisher bear it, it must be borne by the purchasers of the volume. Thi 


advance subscription plan provides an efficient and appropriate method 


placing the cost of production upon the consumer, where it properly b 
iongs 

It follows that subscription histories, like all others, are to be } idee 
on their individual merits. Some are very good and some are deploral 
bad, and the quality in any given case will depend upon the two fold fac 
or of the capacity of the author and the conditions which govern In 
work. Unfortunately, as we view it, sul ers are usua 


much more willing to appropriate liberally for print and illustrations tha 
they re for the cost of authorship The author, therefore, ¢ ther doe 
his task as a labor of love without regard to monetary return, o1 he doe 


t too hurriedly in order to obtain a measurably adequate compensatiot 


the time and labor expended. The result in such cases is obvious. 


The author of the work before us is head of the department of histor 


in an Illinois State Teachers’ College, and the author of a Students’ fi 


2s. 


? nag 


for rf Til Is His three narrative volumes contain over 1300 
bscribers 


and half a million words. Notwithstanding these facts, the su 
he reviewer’s judgment, to a better history than Pro- 


hem loo much of trivial or inconsequential 


character has been supplied them, and too little care has been devoted to 
evaluating the matters presented To illustrate somewhat at random, a 


fessor Smith | ee 


singe e i sta 
vacking in Illinois; while to a ¢ one ot ) 
ted ind to the centent! i cele 
Errors of fact. of interence ro t 
ert s are evidently the result of 4 ; 
nt that Harrison’s army at 
nc 272) or ¢ ‘ 
taken m inte the the 
West i. 07) 
it seems evident to the r t ‘ 
at 1 i 117 te t 
ting evidence for t te 
1 this review 
ntier C f | 
ty of il I 25s 
1 
ations of the states ¢ it nes 
mon that venet il subrect for t ent 
( ria It does not s 
‘ ( War entiment { 
e use not ¢ vy of Conere onal cde t 
California state publica ne 
to show use of published and ut 
n subjects he treats also the the 
ent plan hrief notes to ( 
ments ? And is the distinction between nten ! ' ' 
ary materials a i\ [ie I I I 
nad 
ind 1s ample 
] 


lations were essentiall the same as thost I tie I nti ti¢ 
hich } 1 1 
wiiic have looked to the central government e! tion 
1 
in money and public lands t ta ! tair 
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institutions besides means of communication and transportation. Yet he 
maintains that in many respects California’s problems were unique. The 
reviewer is unable to see that this thesis is sustained, for the differences 
are more in degree than in kind when one surveys each one of the 
‘peculiar questions in connection with experiences of other frontier 
communities. Mr. Ellison might well have enriched his monograp 


1 relations « 


} 
recognition of concrete similarities in the features of federa 
many Western states, quite beyond the matters of mining and Indian 
questions. 

The extensive use of newspapers evident in this study can not but 
ls of uncritical reliance upon such sources even for the 
blic opinion. Personal bias of editors and proprietors 
quite often misrepresents currents of public opinion, does it not? One 
would like to see full recognition of this and consequent critical judg 


ment of newspaper expressions 


The Political Career of Stephen Mallory White: a Study of Part 
Activities under the Convention System. By Edith Dobie. [Stanford 
University Publications in History, Economics, and Political Science, vol 
II., no. 1.] (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1927, pp. 266, 
$2.00.) The purpose of this monographic study is not so much to inter 
pret the procedure of political leaders as to reveal it. The author has 
had the advantage of use of a large mass of correspondence preserved by 
a successful machine politician of an era when control of conventions and 
party committees determined everything except the voters’ choice between 
candidates named by the bosses. Stephen Mallory White played the game 
of politics with zest and intelligence, observed the recognized rules of 
fair play, was frankly personally ambitious, did not lack ideals of public 
service, but played to win place and power even by methods of traffic in 
offices repellent to a politician of higher type. He was loyal to his or 
ganization, honest in dealings with all, even with factional opponents 
His political career covered the years from 1875 to 1900, when the mo 
nopoly privileges of the Southern Pacific Railroad and efforts to control 
them were chief issues in California politics. After 1888 White was a 
consistent opponent of monopoly but had to reckon with elements in his 
own party who were subservient to the railroad. Also he had to steer a 
difficult course between northern and southern factional groups and urban 
and agrarian interests. Dr. Dobie’s study reveals White’s skill in man- 
agement of men, reaching down into the details of county and precinct 
organization and culminating in control of state-wide party machinery. 
Clear analysis of abundant evidence makes available material of much 
value to students of political history who seek knowledge of realities of 
political life. This extends to the national field, in which Senator White 
supported the free silver cause and Bryan after having combined with 


Gorman et al. to defeat Cleveland’s tariff plans in the Wilson bill. The 


rnia senators personal qualities and skill in mat : , 

m power in the Democratic gan itior t ¢ n 

the Rep ca like se vame 

eT } xe nt I 


notated roster of correspondents w ie, 

grammatic statistics of California legislature 
in Congress, and a bibliog ip! 
ed, few of its entries affording ar oe ae 


me ntioned 
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him at this point Von 
ma 
ft won a i i \ 
vere going (toll 1] had 
move into Luxemburg and elgiut ‘ 
} be m de as spet 
villing wever, to ive i ed I 
} ] ] \ ‘ 
t101 yithout a torm iTa 1 va \ i | 
(eT nvasion ot elg m t e nre 
tate war W INUssIa i ire 
re ] 1m t ‘ if t tic iT 1 O! 
n more adversely than to ive Germat tr » of 
+ the ole question from the ntag nt ~ ere 
] ot } vil \ ly tote ‘ 
irpiy Irom bethmann a \ l if 
the German declaration ot | 
le of Germany He believe thet the ratior vreat 
mistake. as it made Germany seem e ageres : 
rececor was put betore the rid n the tats fic 
iS | 
the defensiv Count Pourtalk that Gert 
n Kussia instead oO! ‘ 
the hie? diplomatic mmitt (sern ( 
raixennayt! ind certain men I r tne tsenera stat \ e 
ran immediate war uy Russia rene 
the ae iration I var t Nuss I vil 
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In short. evervone importat mn the Germart 
I il circies in I9QI4 heid 
questionablv a it the ere not matte ¢ tam 
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precedes a tormal declaratior Che responsibilit for 
yf war falls solely upon Bethmann-Hollweg and Von Jagow 
ind Tirpitz opposed the declaration for reasons of diplomatic discreti 


while Falkenhayn and some other generals opposed the declaration of wa: 
for reasons of military strategy Moltke seems t 


to whether war was declared or not, but was d 


lared if his military operations would be delayed by any other pr 


Pourta 


r the declarati 


lesirous of having it d 


procedu 

[t may interest the readers of the American Historical Review to kn 
that, on the other hand, Counts Berchtold and Hovos informed me t! 
summer that, to the Austrians, the Russian general mobi 


lization did 1 
mply immediate war but only counter-mobilization and negotiations 


i matter ot fact, Bercht ld nd Schebe ko the Russian umbassador 
\ i. Were in communication until August 6 
Very truly vours 
HARRY [ELMER BARN} 
DITOR O1 Imerican Historical Review 
Sir; The statement upon which Mr. Barnes comments was based o 

ie following data 


H. von Zwehl, Eri 
the imperial chancellor on the evening [of 31 July] Falkenhayn 
» danger of delaying mobilization. The notes 
of 1 August, the 


nha Val, p 58 


once mor 
pointed out tl 


[in his diat 
day on which the order for mobilization was decided on 
are worth giving verbatim and without abbreviation, with 


nly of strictly family matters: ‘ Persuade Moltke to go 


‘In a conversation wit! 


e 


the omission 


to with me to 


prevent the foolish premature declaration of war ot 
Russia. The answer is: Too late.’ 


A. von Tirpitz, Polttische Dokumente, vol. IL., pp. 11-12: rhe 
possessed by 


1m 


perial chancellor was the idea, which was incomprehensible 
to me, that he must, in case the answers from Petersburg and Paris [t 
the German ultimata] were unsatisfactory, ‘clarify the situa 
formal declarations of war. What alleged military necessity there 


\ 


tion 


to require this clumsy mistake in diplomatic technique was a riddle t 
from the very beginning. The military 


manner urge this step upon the chancellor.” 


me authorities did not in 
In Tirpitz’s opinion, “ such 
1 declaration was not required by our situation with reference to Russia 
for we did not contemplate any invasion of Russia. . . . Nothing com- 
pelled us to clarify the situation by a formal declaration of war”’. 


Since the German declaration of war refers specifically to the Russian 


mobilization, my remark, “ both the admiral and the general, as well 


Moltke, opposed making the Russian mobilization a casus bi 


as 
would 
Inasmuch, however, as the three persons men 
tioned regarded war as unavoidable after the Russian mobilization, it 
would have been clearer if I had written that they “ 


»f war on account of the Russian mobilization ”’. 


seem to be warranted. 


opposed a declaration 


to have been indifferent 


= 
= 


[he impression left by the twe volu 


horities, with a surer political sense tl the grove ent 
ught to restrain the Wilhelmstrasse. Mr. Barnes's ac nt ] 
ersations with high German personagt vhich reve 
1an do the diplomatic documents or the memoirs the several act 


he mental processes of the German government at the height of the cr 
shows that this was hardly the case. On the contrary, both Moltk 
‘alkenhayn wished to begin military opera 


ir. Yet the German Empire was a party to the Hague Convention 


9o7 relative to the opening of hostiliti irticle | ] 
) ALINE til all ii i 
rhe Contracting Powers recognize that hostilities between thems« 

ist not commence without previous and explicit warning, either in t 

rm of a reasoned declaration of war or an ultimatum ndit 
eclaration of war 
Now tl German ultin I t i \ 
lid not contain a “ conditional declaration of war”: it mere tated t 
German “ mobilization must follow in case Russia does not suspet 
every war measure against Austria-Hungary and ourselves within twe 


ours and make us a distinct declaratior » that effect’ Thus the 


man General Staff was prepared to ignore the Hague Convent 


eadily as it did the treatv with Belgium It was presumably t 
supreme blunder that Herren von Jagow and Kriege l that 
rations against Belgium were about to begin, insisted on the declar 


war against Russia. My diagnosis of the situation appears to 
been faulty, but I do not see that Mr. Barnes’s explanations pla 


tion of the German government in any better light 


) THE Eptror oF THE American Historical Review 
Dear Sir: Protessor |]. G. Randall in his notice 


Buchanan and his Cabinet on the Eve of Secession, states that it was a 


loctoral thesis presented to Syracuse University ” It wa i part 
loctoral thesis presented to Clark University It was begun, and a 
tion of it used, as a master’s thesis at Syracuse Universit Some 


litions and changes were made before it was put in its present 


Oct », 1927 


EDITOR OF THE American Historical Review 

Sir: In a very indulgent review of my book Europe since 18; re 
vised edition, that appeared in your July number (XXXII. 920-921), Pro- 
fessor E. E. Sperry makes two statements on which I should sooner have 
asked permission to comment had I not been absent in Europe. He cite 


as “minor defects” (1) “an unnecessarily confusing accout f the 


C omumuntcatto) $59 

Very truly your 
Puitip J. A AMPAT 


erence Ss I Is! i dilference now irliyv est 
shed and ' ecognizt ind (2) that m description of the Ge 

mat re let nae the new constitutior Ss not accurate 

n | ‘ ire ndiscrim ite ise OF the ¢ 
socia nis n e second quarte or the ninetee 
century when these terms appear to have first come into use: the as 
tion of vrite n 1833 who spoke of “the who preaches of 

1 
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ot Ss the T t m ern socialism, stated their vie 
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] + 1 + ] + 
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+ + + 7 + ] 
most socia and comn s have themselves maintained ar cle 
listinetior 
e wn na k oT cle defit it10n on t] part 
call themsel ve either name ong been notice O12 
er cec re it there ad been a reversal of application and meaning 
mn respect ol! ie two terms in later vears in that the followers of M 
and Engels, once known as communists, had come to be known as s« 
cialists (I. B. Cross j sentials Socialism, p. 2) Babeuf de ¢ 
esta ompilete economic equality in France it | Is often nal 
as an early so t Complete economic equality n t be supposed t 
esult trom what some modern commentators call communism, but Em 
guet in his S$ wisn n I007 wrote l’appelle socialisme toute 
1 1 7 
endance i\ 1 oO egalite reéeelle entre les homme ( 
‘ 
Joubtless the most con Ss exan ¢ it is called communisn 
S yo! ( e Russian Bolsheviki tor they itionalized land at 
lished inheritat + themsel lled t 
l e and p ite operty e\ emselve 
tate WwW < t esta ed t Union « Soviet Socialist S otsia 
} 
kiki] Re cs 
Some difference might 1 to appear in aims and method soc 
would proceed by eve ion and constitutional development, com 
nunists | ence and revolution; socialists would be satisfied with le 
istic changes than communists sought; but on closer inspection it 

S nope tt ite an S more comple ) 

tl if ends ire not vet different. In © Skelte nm wrote 
The traditional communistic standard is, ‘to each according to his 

needs Ss si on was advocated by the rerma socialis irty l 


the platform adopted at Gotha in 1875, and while in later programmes 
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lian influence brou 
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ke an American president w é t the pow 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The managing editor of this journal—managing editor 1895-1901 
1902-1928. director f the Department of Historical Research in the 


Carnegie Institution of Washington since 190s—has retired from the 
utter position, having reached an age when such retirement is permitted 
and has accepted the new chair of history which has been established at 
the Library of Congress by reason of the generous gift made toward the 
endowment of such a chair by Mr. W. E. Benjamin. The Carnegie In- 
stitution is appointing no successor to Mr. Jameson, nor is it intended 


that any successor to Mr. Leland or the late Miss Davenport shall be ay 


pointed, but the remaining members of the staff of the Department are 
to he permitted tor the present to continue thei work These decisions 


»f course affect seriously the 4American Historical Review. Since 1903 
by an arrangement concerted in that vear between a representative of 
the Board of Editors and a representative of the trustees ‘of the Car 


negie Institution, and adopted by the latter body, the Carnegie Institu 


tion has aided the Review by supplying the managing editor, in the per 
son of the director of its Department of Historical Researcl The witl 


drawal of this support makes fresh arrangements necessary on the part 
of the American Historical Association At the meeting of the Execu 
tive Council on November 18-19, a committee of five was appointed t 
consider the future of the Review and report plans The committee 
consists of Messrs. H. E 
chairman, W. K. Boyd, E 


It held a meeting in Washington on December 10, and expected to make 


Bourne (chairman of the Board of Fditors 

P. Cheyney, FE. B. Greene, and J. F. Jamesor 
at least a provisional report to the Council at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association Che present man: 

ng editor. however, Wii continue tO at iS Ssucn till the completion 


the July number, and thus of the present volume of the Review, after 


which he will retire from the editorship in order to take up his new dutic 
it the Library of Congress. His function there will be, in general terms 


to mediate between the ri historical treasures of that establishment at 


the studious public, and in particular to be useful to the members of th« 


historical profession, to whose cordial support in the maintenance of this 
journal he has been for so many vears most deeply and gratefully 


debted 


So much demand has been made for additional copies oO} Professor 
Jernegan’s article on “ Productivity of Doctors of Philosophy in History 
that the paper has been reprinted as a separate pamphiet, copies of which 
can be had, in any reasonable number, by application to the editorial 


thee of the Reztez Price, 25 cents; for ten or more, ten cents 


$62 
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vailable at the office of this journal tor gratuitous distributior 
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osity it «othe time ot thre annua meet ‘ certalt e\ the 
varmest gratitude on the part of t mhers of the \ t It 
id been agreed at the meeting of the Executive Cou n Nov r 
at, with the consent of t! one the cont utions to t ndow nt 
nd received from Indiana tate except on 
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Publications has reduced this volume he - 
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S given in Tull, aS 1S also a pape e late Galllard int on the Uenesis 
t State Proceedings ot eting, of it 
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attendant conferences. and of the Pacitic Coast Branch fill the remainde 
\t +1 ting ; } tive Counc}! held Ne N 
vember 18 19. it was reported that the American committee's part ¢ 
nglish History, the Tudor portion, wou 
1 of Britis ortion, relating to the Stuart pe 
: t cot te had heen at k intl ty 
states or distrie Prof Ha I. Carman generously continuing t 
ot ite T 
NY, o Cr is suggeste election at the ant 
1 in Was eton, Decembe 28. 29, 20. the following 
for president, James H. Breasted of Chicago; for first vice-president 
lames Harvey Robinson of New York: for second vice-president, Evart 
B. Greene of Columbia University; for members of the Executive Cour 


‘il, Laurence M. Larson, Frank M. Anderson, James T. Adams, Dwight 


W. Morrow, Payson J. Treat, and (new nominations) Fairfax Harrisot 


Samuel E. Mor n, and Winfre Root Mr. Harrison |] howeve 

he Pac ( t Bran Lidiec ‘rant trom the t isurv of ti 
\ ciati egun the practice of printing in an annual pamphle 
the P 10) of its annual meeting That for the meeting held 
Stanford University in November, 1926 (the twenty-second annual meet 
ng p. 83), contains useful papers read on that occasio ne on 

| 

Status of Sou s and Literature for Pre-War Histo by Professe 


British Labor Party. by Professor Cat FF. Brand: and one on the Char 


Members of the American Historical Association are reminded tl 


application the grants iid of research offered by the America 
Council of Learned Societies in 1928 should be addressed betore Januat 
31 to the ¢ in of the Committee on Aid to Resear Protess 

Guy Stanton | University of Minnesota, Minneapolis These grant 
range from $so to $300, and at iwarded to mature scholars to ass1 

them in conducting detinite projects of research which they have in 
hand They are not applicable to work done in the tulfillment of re 
juirement iny cade ( degree 


Dr. Frances Gardiner Davenport, since 1905 a valued member of the 


taft of the Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institu 


Oliver H. Richardson: one on British and American Tariff Policies an 
their Influence on the Oregon Boundary Treaty, by Professor Robert ‘ 
Clark; one on the High Coast of Living in Sixteenth-Century France 
by Professor Franklin C. Pal one on the Peace Programmes of t] 
icteT oO! in Parti it m eure in \ ffairs SINC. the iT | 
H. H. Fisher 
PERSONAL 


> 
erson 


870, she was educated at Barnard and Radcliffe colleg ! 
lat the University of ¢ ig 
1904, publishing het 


a 
wht at Vassar College H rk ( Institut ( 
sisted in the preparation St f volu 
ri nt H \ 
VUlIS ; 
+1 ] + 
1 Ca ed 
¢ ough 1713, was left stant ‘ te at the t 
e with whic under t sha 
ss Davenport was d P 
S entertained the highest 
eT he vork 1 
irvey and in s¢ ide 
ctual inte y and elevatior 
il vel i eSs ing 


ard (1864), and 7/ 186-5 \ 
ervice the ranks te na produce ( 
umes (1907) 1m the ne? \ nm St H 


He was one of t {1 orig fou \me 
\ssociation. of whom but eight or 1 | 
\ Tile t trite 
ks were pu Now H QQ¥ 
4 
nif f the Pilgrin yz 
i ili is t 
by the untime cit \ I \ 
ive Protessor in ve Buc 
Bucarest museum, director e Rumania 


Rumanian Academy, vice-president of the Uni \ 


itionale, his unwearying labors i 


n of Washington, died at Washington on Novembx Rory 
Dr. James K. Hosmer died on Ma it the age tf ninety-t 
His Civil War experiences gave rise to t notable bool nt ) 
f Sir Henry Vane, and of Governor Thomas Hutchit : 
ectual vigor to a great ag 
Dr. Charles H. Levermore died on O 21, att . 
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extraordinary amount of valuable work, including an early volume 
the younger days of Marcus Aurelius, a large collection of the Christia 
inscriptions of the Daco-Rumanian region, and those "sumptuous volums 
of the Ephemeris Daco-Romana (in Italian), Dacia (in French), ar 
Getica (in Rumanian), which have been recently described in th 


Fagniez died on June 18, at the age of eighty-four. He ha 
rtant part in the early work of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, a: 


iblished in 1877 his Etudes sur l’Industrie et la Cla 


under its auspices published in 1877 
Industriclle a Paris aux XIII¢ et XIV Siécles. From the foundation 
the Revue Hist rique, in 1875, he was tor several years the associate 
Gabriel Monod in its editorial conduct. Besides many articles in tl 


he published in 1895 a notable work on Le Pe» 


and other journals, he publi 
Joseph et Richelieu. His later writings concern social developments 


1 


the early seventeenth century. 


We have also to report the death of Professor Charles Seignob« 
of the University of Paris, notable for writings of high merit on tl 
methodology and philosophy of history and for his Histoire Politiqu 


de l’Europe Contemporaine (1897, 1924). 
It is announced that Baron Alexander von Mevyendorff, of King 
College and the London School of Economics, Professor J. H. Baxte 


of the University of St. Andrews, and Professor Nicholas Iorga of th 
University of Bucharest, will be lecturing in the United States during th: 


coming spring 


Professor Dixon R. Fox of Columbia University sailed for England 
in December, to serve till next summer as director of the British bran 


he American University Union 


Ralph E. Turner has been made associate professor of histor 


Professor Percy S. Flippin, formerly of Mercer University, has be- 


lepartment of history in Coker College, Hartsville, S. C 


come head of t 


nas re 


Miss Bertha A. Reuter of Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., 


signed to become head of the department of history of Lindenwood Co 


Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, of the Florida State Co 


Women, is on leave of absence during the present academic year and is 


engaged as research professor of American history in Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity. 
lhe following professors from other institutions will teach in the 
summer session of 1928 in the University of Chicago: Professor Carl 
Stephenson of the University of Wisconsin will give courses in medieval 
history; Professor Albert Hyma of the University of Michigan will 
treat the Reformation; Professor R. D. W. Connor of the University ot 


pages 

an in ‘i 
University of Pittsburgh 

“ 
for 


General $07 


North Carolina, the preliminaries of the Revolution; Protes R. | 
\ieGrane of the University of Cincinnati, the Jack | 
ssor A. O. Craven of the University of Illinois, t Unit Stat 
Civil War: Professor H. F. MacNair of St. Joh Univer 
Shanghai, foreign rights and interests in China; and Prote r RK. B 
fowat of Oxford University, European diplomacy, 1916-19 
In the University of Wisconsin we note the appointment f ¢ 
Higby and Laurence Saunders as professor and associate 
story, respectively. Paul Knaplund has been advance 
essorship 
Professor Clarence W. Rife of Hamline University, Saint P 
en promoted to become professor of history and he that ce 
ent in the university; Arthur S. Williamson has been made 
fessor of history; and Grace L. Nute has beet " 
inuscripts at the Minnesota Historical Society and part-t ns 
history in Hamline University 
Dr. W. R. Livingston has been made assistant profe f 
the University of Iowa: Dr. Ruhl J. Bartlett of Tow 
inted assistant professor of history Tufts ¢ ore nd ( ter H 
Kirby also of Iowa, has been made assistant protess 
Brown University 
In our October issue we stated that Profess« M. R. G | 
been promoted to an associate professorship in the University of Tes 
we are now informed that Professor Gutsch has been given a full ( 
fessorship in that university. 
GENERAL 
American scholars who expect to attend the sixth Internat ( 


gress of Historical Sciences to be held at Oslo on August 14-18, 1928 
re invited to communicate with the chairman of the American ¢ 


mittee, Mr. Waldo G. Leland, at 1140 Woodward Building, Wash 
ton, D. C 


Scholars who wish to present papers at the Congress are requested 
to submit the titles of the proposed papers, with a brief Lic 
their contents, to the committee not later than Februa 1. Circulars 
containing information about the Congress, its regulations, etc., togethe 
with membership blanks, will be supplied upon request. TI! embers} 
fee is $5.50, and entitles those paying it to receive in advance the print 
abstracts of the papers, as well as the publications that iv be issu 
after the Congress. 

It has not been thought expedient to make definite travel a1 
ments for American scholars. ‘Those who expect to proceed to Oslo from 
Great Britain are invited to communicate with Mr. Guy Parsloe, Secr« 
tary of the Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, W. ( 1, Lo 
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don, who will inform them with regard to any arrangements that m 


be made for the travel of British scholars, in which Americ 


cordially invited to join 


Bulletins 3 and 4 of the International Committee of Historic 


Sciences, containing the proceedings of the annual meeting of the cor 
mittee held in Gottingen last May, together with reports of committe: 
and much other material, will be issued in January. American scholar 
are urged to subscribe to the Budletin while it is still possible to secu 
numbers 1 and 2. The subscription price is $1 per volume, each volu 
comprising five issues. Subscriptions may be sent to the treasurer « 


the International Committee, Waldo G. Leland, 1140 Woodward Build 


A revised and illustrated edition of Mr. H. G. Wells’s Outline of 
History (see Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 841, XXXII. 350), published 
two volumes in October, 1926, has now been brought out by the M 
millan Company in one volume of 1190 pages, with 700 illustrations 
rice of $7.50. This, it is to be hoped, will cause many more thou 


sands in America to read that wonderful book. 


The October number of the Historical Outlook contains the first part 
f a study, by Professor J. C. Malin of the University of Kansas, « 
Domestic Policies of the United States since the World War; an articl 


by Professor Carl Wittke of the Ohio State University on Canada 


Diamond Jubilee of Confederation; and one by Professor J. M. Gambrill 
of the Teachers’ College of Columbia University on the New World 
History. The November number includes a paper by H. B. Vinnedge of 
the State Teachers’ College of Mayville, N. D., on the Pastoureaux: a 
Shepherds’ Crusade, and the conclusion of Professor Malin’s study ry 

number for December has an informing paper on Secrets of State, bi 
Denys P. Myers, of the World Peace Foundation. 

In History for October Professor Langlois completes his narrative 
on the Teaching of History in France; Dr. M. Cary has an article on 
Athenian Democracy; and W. N. Medlicott a brief note on Lord Sali 
bury and Turkey. 


Vol. II., no. 2, of the Cambridge Historical Journal has an excellent 
portrait of the late Professor Bury and some interesting notes respecting 
the man. The articles are four: one on Literary Tradition and Early 
Greek Code-make rs, by Professor F. E. Adcock, one on John de Warenne 
and the Quo Warranto Proceedings in 1279, by Gaillard Lapsley, one o1 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Colloquy of Poissy, by H. O. Evennett, 


and one on Treaties of Guarantee, by J. W. Headlam-Morley. 


The second number of Agricultural History, published by the Agri- 
cultural History Society, contains two articles: Some Historical Rela 


tions of Agriculture in the West Indies to that of the United States, by 


Dr. C. A. Browne, and Egyptian Agricultural Labor under Ptolemy 
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P by Professor VW li B 
studv, while giving some account of sucl ginal veg 
origin aS Cassava meal and chocolate, 18 chieftiy devoted to t 
+ the ; io “Attoan na coffee 1, 1% 
ent ot the sugar, indigo, cotton, and coffee industr S and elr 
ipon the history of the United States. Professor Westermann’s pay 
s concerned with a period of economic as well as political absolut 
gricultural labor being performed by the indigenous popula 


ated by Greek and Macedonian agents 


In the inaugural lecture on The Present Position of Histor | g 
mans) delivered last October by Dr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, as 
regius professor of modern history in the University of Cambridge, the 
reader will find much wisdom and many suggestive thought 


The Berkshire Studies in European History, planned by Pr 
Newhall of Williams College, Packard of Amherst, and Packard « 
Smith, are intended to meet a peculiar pedagogical need in Americar 
college classes, namely, the need to furnish the student w 


Niateral reading In certain special helds where an assignment ot t 


right length is not readily available. The first four issues to reach us 
are inexpensive booklets (Holt) on The Crusades, by Professor New! 

on Europe and the Church under Inn nt III.. by Professor S. R 
Packard, on The Commercial Revolution, from 1400 to Adam S: ! 


Professor L. B. Packard, and on The IJndustrial Revolution. by Pre 


fessor F. C. Dietz—all intelligently devised and interestingly writte1 
Putnam's Historical Atlas, Mediaeval and Modern, was first ued 

in 1911. The sixth edition, lately brought out, shows large changes and 

additions. The form is now quarto; there are 100 pages of text, cor 


taining 50 inset maps, and there are 96 engraved plates, containing 229 
colored maps and diagrams. The general increase of the book i f 
quite fifty per cent. The letterpress introduction, by Professor Ra 
Muir and Mr. George Philip of the London Geographical Institut 
which has made the maps, has been revised and enlarge: To 
prefixed, somewhat out of place, a treatise on the economic history of the 
United States, by Professor R. M. McElroy of Oxford, who has super 
vised the making and improvement of such maps as illustrate American 
history. There is a very full index. The book is well adapted to be of 


la ge use. 

A Syllabus for the History of Civilization (New York, F. S. Crofts 
and Co., pp. 213) by Witt Bowden and Roy F. Nichols, assistant pro- 
fessors of history in the University of Pennsylvania, is preceded by a 
useful body of suggestions for study, for the management of collateral 
reading, for the making of maps, and on bibliography. 

An Account of Government Document Bibliography in the United 
States and Elsewhere, prepared by Mr. James B. Childs, chiet of the 


Division of Documents in the Library of Congress, has been printed 


i | 
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in a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, which students will find distinct 
useful (Washington, Superintendent of Documents, 5 cents). 
Gustave Legaret offers an Histoire du Développement du Commer 


depuis la Chute de lEmpire Romain jusqu’ a nos Jours (Paris, Be 


The American Numismatic Society has recently published, in 
series of Numismat N cs and M: n yraphs, a booklet on the I url 
Coins of Norway, by H. A. Parsons, and a more substantial monogr 
on the Cortnae f Metapuentum, by S. P. Noe (pp. 134 and 23 plat 


embracing photographs of several hundred coins, mostly incuse with t! 


The executive secretary of the American Association of Museur 
Mr. Laurence B. Coleman, has published through G. P. Putnam's Sor 
a Manual for Small Museums (pp. xiv, 395), abounding in useful sug 
‘stions for all departments of museum work—organization, administ1 
tion, curatorial and educational work, research, and building The 


chapter on history collections and exhibits may be especially mention: 


The Concordia Cyclopedia (St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House 
pp 845), edited by Professors L Fuerbringer, i» Engelder, and P | 
Kretzmann, is an octavo handbook of religious information, having spe 
cial reference to the historv, doctrine, work, and usages of the Lutheran 
Church. Much valuable information respecting that church, and, to a 
lesser extent, respecting many other churches and ecclesiastical insti 
tutions, is here presented in handy form, but not without prepossessions, 


1 
especially against Rome. 


Two interesting volumes by Mr. W. D. Hambly, assistant curator of 
African ethnology in the Field Museum, treat with great fullness of 
knowledge and on the basis of a wide range of material the subjects of 
The Histor f Tattooing and its Significance (New York, Macmillan 


pp. 346) and Triba Dancing and Social Development (ibid., pp. 296) 


Slave Ships and Slaving, by George F. Dow, no. 15 of the Publica 
tions of the Marine Research Society of Salem (pp. xxxvili, 349), a 
handsome illustrated volume, consists mainly of narratives from 
Churchill's Voyages, Gomer Williams, William Snelgrave, Alexander 
Falconbridge, Captain Crow, Captain Richard Drake, Edward Manning, 
and George Howe, quoted at length, and presenting a full account of the 
business in question, with as many horrors as anyone could desire. 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. St. L. B. Moss, Theories of 
Civilization (Quarterly Review, October); Friedrich Meinecke, Kausali- 


Geschichte (Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXVII 


tditen und Werte in 


I). 


) 
symbol of the barlev-ear 
here 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


uthor of an esteem 
Igio), 1S NOW the writer of a small | k o1 / Sf 
Ss yn Press, pp. 202), clearly written, intende t ‘ 
epresenting late informati the t 
The Oxford University Press has published t rst \ 
mumental Topographical Bibliograpl f A H 
fs, and Paintings, the outcome of s t 
Porter and Rosalind L. B. Moss, to be « 
vhich the first is devoted to the Theban Necroy S 
yr Excavations, vol. I., A vid (Oxford, University |] 
Dr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum and C. L. W le t eXCa\ 
who have operated under the iu ces t that t 
University of Pennsylvania, describes the result ft 
Ur in 1919 by Dr. Hall and since 1922 by Mr. W 
tters and Transactions from hf 


opied in autograph by the late A. T. Clay, is volume I\ 
Inscriptions in the Col tron of ues B. N Vale | 
A History of the Jewish Peop by Max L. Marg ! \ 
Marx (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society st 
an excellent gene ral work on the whok ourse of Ie \ 
brief but scholarly account of the earlier period of |: 
supplied by Norman H 


Baynes’s /sra 


j ( (fil 
Nd Testament History (London, Student Christian Movement ) \ 
00k of larger importance, The Leqa f Isra {) l 


Press), edited by Drs. Edwyn Bevan | Charles Singer, includes learned 
1 sometimes profound monographs, by high at riti n | 
contributions to civilization, in many aspect 


The late Dr. Israel Abraham 


ams (d. 1925) gave )22 S 
Lectures before the British Academ choosing 1 mi 
paigns in Palestine from Alexander the Great Mr. Hu | 
has now published them for the Acad vy in a booklet of 55 page i 
which the lecturer treats of the campaigns of Judas M ibaeu 
litus, of the Crusades, of Allenby, and less famous cam t 
learning of a great scholar, but also with marked ir 


An eminent French Hellenist, Pro fe 
made 


a fresh synthesis of La Civilisation 


( Paris, Colin, 1927, pp. 200). 


Students of the development ot ‘ ‘ find value in 
Eleusis; die Baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des H 
und Untersuchungen ( Berlin, de Gruyter 


Ferdinand Noack of 


Berlin. 


| 
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Dr. George F. Hill, keeper of the department of coins and medal 
in the British Museum, has published through the Paris house of Vanoest 
a volume of Select Greek Coins, embracing 54 collotype plates and 
lustrating with great perfection the whole history of the subject. 

The small book in which Mr. F. M. Cornford treated of the earlier 
Stages of Greek religion has been followed by an excellent little volun 
on Later Greek Religion, by Mr. Edwyn Bevan (London, Dent). 

Chere has been published the third fascicle of the Histoire Romain 
vol. I., Des Origines &@ l’ Achévement de la Conquéte, 133 avant J. C., by 
“ttore Pais, “adapted from the Italian manuscript” by Jean Bayet 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1927, pp. 160); it forms part of the 
Histoire Générale of Gustave Glotz. 

En Pays Romain by René Cagnat is a collection of studies, partly 
descriptive of excavations in Herculaneum, North Africa, and elsewhere, 
partly reconstructing social conditions in various portions of the Roman 
vorld (Paris, Boccard, 1927, pp. 287). 

Two considerable works on Pythagoras and his influence are Etudes 
Romaines; la Basilique Pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure (Paris, 
l’Artisan du Livre, 1927, pp. 414) by Jérome Carcopino and La Légend 
de Pythagore; de Gréce en Palestine (Paris, Champion, 1926, pp. 352) 
by Isidore Lévy. It may be added that the first volume inaugurates a 
series of Etudes Romaines, interpreting monuments of antiquity dis- 


covered at Rome during and since the World War. 


Adolf Schulten, the best authority on ancient Spain, is pre-eminent], 
fitted to make a study of Sertorius (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1926, pp. 168). 


Der Rémische Ritterstand by Arthur Stein does not discuss questions 
of imperial administration, but studies in great detail social transforma- 
tions, particularly the rise of the lower classes (Munich, Beck, 1927, pp 
Xili, 500). 

In the Loeb Classical Library addition has been made of the ninth and 


final volume of Dio Cassius and the second of eight volumes of Josephus. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Edouard Cuq, Les Contrats de 
Karkouk au Musée Britannique et au Musée de l’Irak, I. (Journal des 
Savants, August-October); J. Charbonneaux, L’Empire Perse et l’Oc- 
cident (ibid., July); J. Leclercq, Mycénes et la Civilisation Mycénienne 
(Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, XIII. 
4); Walter Ruppel, Zur Verfassung und Verwaltung der Amorginischen 
Stidte (Klio, XXI. 3-4); A. Merlin, La Sculpture Antique de Phidias a 
VEre Byzantine, concl. (Journal des Savants, August-October); Leo 
Weber, Platons *ArAavruwds und sein Urbild (Klio, XXI. 3 and 4); S. 
Luria, Zum Politischen Kampf in Sparta gegen Ende des 5. Jahrhunderts 
(ibid.): Sir Aurel Stein, Alexander's Campaign on the India North-West 


Frontier (Geographical Journal, November); Luigi Pernier, Per lo 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals W. J. Wilsor yr of 
Prophet Hermas (Harvard Theological Review, XX. 1 rich ( 
Beitrage sur Aelteren Papstgeschichte (Zeitschrift fur K 


hte, XLVI. 3). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


General review: E. Jordan, Histoir 
Revue Historique, September ) 


In the October number of Speculum Professor Lynt horndike 
courses on Some Thirteenth Century Classics, and \ 
University of Southern California, on Euhemerism: a Medieval Int 


pretation of Classical Paganism 


Irish Medieval Monasteries on the Continent (Cathol Universit 
of America, pp. xiii, 121), by Rev. Joseph P. Fuhrmann, is a doctor 
dissertation by a Benedictine scholar well versed in Latin sources 
German writings, less so in 
asteries founded on the Continent for the use of Irish monks, e.g., St 
Peter’s at Peronne and St. James’s at Ratisbon, not without a cr 


spirit, but without exercising it t 
Studies preliminary to the expected third volume ot Grub 
Geschichte der Scholastischen Methgde form a large volume entitled 


Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich, Hueber, 1926 
Tod und Jenseits im Spatmittelalter (Berlin, Kat 
Frau) E. Doring-Hirsch, treats of many shadowy by-pat from 
clesiastical doctrines and ceremonies to public executions and the Dar 
of Death. 
The latest of the Johns Hopkins Studies, XLV. 3, is a monograph 
by Professor William K. Gotwald of Wittenberg College, on 
siastical Censure at the End of the Fifteenth Century, taking into acc 


all the varied applications of excommunication and interdict 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A notable collection of official documents on the separation of chu 
and state in a dozen different countries, furnishing an indispensable gu 
to the study of this problem, has been presented by Zaccaria Giacomett 
under the title Quellen zur Geschichte der Trennung von Staat und 
Kirche (Tubingen, Mohr, 1926, pp. xxiv, 736). 


No one should hereafter undertake the study of Erasmus’s lloqu 
except with the aid of Professor Preserved Smith’s learned and caret 


tractate in the Harvard Theological Studies, entitled A Key to th 


Studio del Tempio Etrus Nuova Antolog August if R hold 
Rau, Di Oertl hk. t ler H ley rschiachi K] X XK | | 
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loquies of Erasmus, in which all the early editions put forth in that 
scholar’s lifetime are successively analyzed 

Renaissance Student Life (Illinois University Press, pp. 100) pre 
sents the Paedologia of Petrus Mosellanus, student dialogues (Leipzig 
1518), amusingly translated from Latin into English by Professor Robert 
F. Seybolt of the university named. 

While the career of Margaret of Austria as regent of the Netherland 
has been abundantly illustrated by historians, M. Max Bruchet has foun 
in her abundant archives the material for a fresh book on other part 
of her career, Marguerite d’Autriche, Duchesse de Savoie (Lille, Comit 
} 


Flamand, 1 rue du Pont Neuf), in which her earlier life at the Fren¢ 


court and her brief period as princess of Castile are also treated, thoug! 
Savoy and Brou have the main place. There are bibliographies of Mar 


garet and of Brou, and an appendix of a hundred documents. 


Heinrich Rantzau was a rich sixteenth-century Danish country gentle 
man, who loaned money to kings and (like the Augsburg Fuggers) main- 
tained a sort of news-service with correspondents in many cities. This 
chronicle, covering the years 1555-1588 and recounting such events as 
the Duke of Alva’s reign of terror, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 


and the Spanish Armada, is preserved in some one thousand pieces in 
the Copenhagen Archives, from which a selection has been made by 
Otto Brandt in his Heimrich Rantzau und seine Relationen an die 


Dinischen Kénige (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1927, pp. v, 106). 


Professor Bernard Fay’s L’Esprit Révolutionnaire en France et aua 
Etats-Unis a@ la Fin du XVIII¢ Siécle (reviewed in this journal, XXX 
810), to which was awarded the Jusserand Medal of the American His- 
torical Association in 1926, now appears in an English translation, under 
the title The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America: a Study of 
Moral and Intellectual Relations between France and the United States 
at the End of the Eighteenth Century (New York, Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, pp. 613). The translation is not so good but that one always 
perceives that he is reading a French book, but it will cause M. Fay’s 
admirable work to be better known and appreciated by those many stu- 


dents of American history who, unfortunately, do not read French. 


Karl Marx, Man, Thinker, and Friend, is a symposium containing 
articles by Engels, Lenin, Liebknecht, and others, edited by D. Ryazanoff 


and published by the International Publishers. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has brought out 
(International Conciliation series, no. 233) The Genesis of the Universal 
Postal Union: a Study in the Beginnings of International Organization, 
by John F. Sly. 

An important contribution to the diplomatic history of the years be- 
fore the World War is to be expected from Professor Friedrich 
Meinecke’s Geschichte des Deutschen Biindnisproblems, 1890-1901 
(Munich, Oldenbourg, pp. 268). 
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Though neither title nor any preface declares it, Miss 

Lovejov'’s Certain Samaritans (New York, Macmillan) is a record, a1 
a very vivid record, with many telling photographic illustrations, 
ctivities, 1917-1926, chiefly in the Levant, of the American Wot 


Hospitals established by the Medical Women’s National Associat 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Adolf Rein, Ueber die Bedeutu 


jer Ueberseeischen Ausdehnung fiir das Europdiscl Staat ten 
Historische Zeitschrift, CXNXXVII. 1); Furst Otto von Bismarck, D 
Vission des Prinzsen Wilhelm nach dem Frieden von Tilsit, | Preus 


sische Jahrbucher, October); Paul Muller, Zur Neugestaltung M 


wropas im Jahre 1848; Plane und Ansichten cines Siiddeutschen Dif 


maten (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, V. 8): V. Boutenko, >» 
Projet d’Alliance Franco-Russe en 1856, d’'aprés des Documents I) 
Archives Russes (Revue Historique, July); J. Donteny 

tions entre la France et l'Italie pendant la Guerre de 1870, 1., conc] 
Nouvelle Revue, September 1, 15); W. A. Gauld, 7/ Dretkaiser 
biindnis” and the Eastern Question, 1877-1878 (English Historical Re 
iew, October); Hans Uebersberger, Abschluss und Ek: 
ersicherungsvertrages (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, October); Ange Morre, 


t Démocratie Européenne au XX Siécle, XXXVIL-XXXIX Nou 


velle Revue, September 1, 15, October 1); Archibald C. Coolidge, A 


Quarter Century of Franco-British Relations (Foreign Affairs, Ov 
tober); Friedrick Stieve, Neue Dokumente tiber die Kriegsziel ler 
Entente (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, September); Friedrich 1 me, Fras 
sosische Kritiken sur Deutschen Aktenpublikation (Europaische Ges 


prache, August-September); William E. Rappard, The Evolution of ti 
League of Nations (American Political Science Review, November) ; 
D. H. Miller, The Origin of the Mandates System (Foreign Affairs 


January). 


THE WORLD WAR 


General review: Pierre Renouvin, Histoire de la Guerre 1014-1018 


Ouvrages Publiés de 1925 @ 1027 (Revue Historique, September ) 


In response to a statement of the German Commission of Enquiry 
into the causes of the German collapse in 1918, to the effect that Bel 


gium departed from neutrality before the war by her erection of forti 


r 


fications on the Meuse, the Belgian minister of foreign affairs, Mr. ] 
Vandervelde, has laid before the legislative chambers a Repo 
available in English (no. 4389, imp. Moniteur Belge). 
General Hirschauer, who in the early days of the war was chief of 
staff to General Galliéni and chief of engineers to 


later in the war commander of the Second Army, and General Klein, who 


L’ Alliance Franco-Russe, 18 1017, by Georges Michon innounced 
s the first complete study of this subject (Paris, Delpeuch, 1927, py 
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in 1914 was his assistant, have co-operated in producing a valua 
clearly written, and not too technical account of Paris en Etat de Défens 


19014 (Paris, Pavot, pp. 412), which gives the reader a full and authori 


tative account the ns for saving Paris, of the battle of the 
Ourcq, and of the resulting events and arrangements 

The third volume of General J. E. Edmonds'’s official Military Histo 
of the Gr Var, published in late September (Macmillan), gives 


an account of the winter of 1914-1915, of army organization in that 
period, and of the battles of Neuve Chapelle and Ypres. The fourtl 
1e German official history, Der Weltkrieq 1014 bis 1 
(Berlin, Mittler), covers the battle of the Marne. 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson: his Life and Diaries, by Maj.-Ger 


Sir Charles Edward Callwell, which Scribner has brought out, should 


as the record of the chief of the Imperial General Staff in the World War 
constitute one of the important contributions to the history of the war 
The political and military factors involved in the conduct of Frencl 
operations in the Near East during the World War are instructively di 
cussed by Robert David in Le Drame Iqnoré de l’ Armée d’Orient; Dar 
danelles, Serbie, Salonique, Athénes (Paris, Plon, 1927, pp. 361). 


nder Georg von Hase was gunnery officer to the battle-cruiser 


Derfflinger in the Battle of Jutland. His account of that battle, Kiel and 
Jutland, translated into English and published in London by Skeffington, is 
appraised as one of the best descriptions and narratives of modern naval 
engagements 

The Zeppelins, by Capt. Ernest A. Lehmann and Howard Mingos 
is a history of the zeppelin, including an account of its part in the war, 
especially in the raids on London (J. H. Sears). 

The Austrian series ot the Social and Economic History of the World 
Var is augmented by Cl. Pirquet’s Volksgesundheit im Kriege (Vienna 
1926, 2 vols., pp. 428, 330) and Die Regelung der Volksernahrung im 
Kriege by H. Loewenfeld-Russ (ibid., 1926, pp. 403). In the British 
series, appears French Industry during the War by A. Fontaine (1926, 
pp. 477); in the French series, L’Organisation du Travail dans la Région 
Envahie de la France pendant l’Occupation, by Pierre Boulin (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires, 1927, pp. xx, 164); Le Probléme du Logement, 
by Henri Sellier and A. Bruggeman (ibid., 1927, pp. xii, 180); in the 
Belgian series, L’Action du Gouvernement Belge en Matiere Economiqu: 
)p. 270), by Fernand van Langen- 
‘ar and the Shipping Industry, by C. E 


pendant la Guerre (ibid., 1927 
y 


hove; in the British series, The H 
Fayle (Yale University Press). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Wickham Steed, Hommes d'Etat 


et Diplomates pendant la Guerre, I. (Revue de Paris, November 1) ; 


Harry E. Barnes, Der Stand der Kriegsschuldfrage (Die Kriegsschuld- 


frage, August); S. Sazonov, Les Journées Tragiques de Juillet 1914, I, 
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II. (Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1, 15); Verax, Le D 


hiara 

Hindenburg circa la Responsabilita della Guerra (Nuova Antologia, O 

tober 1); anon., L’/talie et les Responsabilités Austro-Allemandes d 

1 Guerre (Revue des De ux Mondes, October 1) 1 Alfred von We £ 

Die Unterlagen des Versailler Urteils tiber die Schild an wbruch d 

Weltkrieges (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, November); T. H. 1 s, H 

1 and Belgium in the German War Plan (Foreign Afi ] 
Gottlieb von Jagow, Germany’s Support of Austria in July, rorg (Cu 
rent History, December); Bernadotte E. Schmitt, C 1 or V 
Jagow’s article] (ibid.); Adm. Reinhard Scheer, The Jut I 
German Point of View (Fortnightly Revi Oct 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The Mariner’s Mirror for July has a discussion Hu 
Suffren Campaigns by Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond, adver 
to Admiral Ballard’s article in the April number In the October nut 
ber, besides Admiral Ballard’s reply, there is a full account of the Hist 
of the Anchor, by Dr. T. Moll, and a useful series « g 
sketches of the judges of the High Court of Ad Lit by VW 

Senior. 

The late Sir William Ashley devoted his last days to s¢ } 
the press a volume entitled Bread of our Forefathers: an Inquiry in 
Economic History. The book, based on the Ford Lectures of 10: 
1924, has just been published by the Oxford University Press 

Smith College Studies in History, X1I., presents a body of miscel- 
laneous records of the Norman Exchequer, 1199-1204, edited by Proft 
Sidney R. Packard. 

An important volume on The Medieval English She t by 
Professor William A. Morris of the University of Calif u 1 
by Longmans, Green, and Company. 

Henry of Pytchley’s Book of Fees (pp. lv, 194, 155), edited by W. 7 
Mellows for the Northamptonshire Record Society, prints the first half 
of a manuscript belonging to the dean and chapter of Peterborough 
cathedral. The present part, after a few miscellaneous documents, deals 


with the knight’s fees of the abbey of Peterborough, presenting in the 
case of each one a digest of the evidence known to the fourteenth-cen 


tury compiler relating to the lands held of the abbey by | 


knight's service. 
Latin original and English translation are placed on opposite pages. The 
editor gives careful accounts of all known materials respecting t! 
feudal possessions of the abbey and annotates the documents with car« 


St. Edmund Hall, which since 1559 has been attached to QO 


1¢¢ n 
College, is the last lineal descendant of the oldest form of academical 
society designed for the residence of scholars studying in the Oxford 
schools. Therefore its vice-principal, Mr. Alfred B. Emd 
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book entitled 4n Oxford Hall in Mediaeval Times, being the Early H 
tory of St. Edmund Hall (Clarendon Press, pp. xvi, 320), studies wit 
care not only the history of his own establishment, its principals, its re 
lations to Oseney Abbey, the university, and Queen's College, to the 

named, but the early history of academical halls in general, on whi 


igin he holds views differing largely from those of the late Dean Ras! 


orig! I 


As a continuation to his former volume, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of tl 
Public Record Office brings out through the Cambridge University Pres 
The Later Court Hands in England from the Fifteenth to the Sev 
teenth Century (pp. xX, 200, and 66 text-figures), accompanied by a port 
tolio containing 44 collotype plates. The object is both to provide 


paratus for the student and to settle the classification and sketch tl 


history of nine or ten distinct varieties of official writing of the period 


Mr. J. A. Williamson has prepared from original documents a biog 
raphy of Sir John Hawkins, printing in an appendix an account hithert 


unused of Hawkins’s third slaving voyage, from a Cottonian manuscrij 
The National Library of Wales, at Aberystwyth, publishes, as tl 
second volume of its Calendar of Deeds and Documents, a volume 


478) of deeds and documents relating to the Crosswood estate in t 
county of Cardigan, deposited in the library by the Earl of Lisburn 
Two or three thousand documents are calendared in chronological order 
mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the first half o 
the nineteenth 


Any scholarly librarian, and also, certainly, any person who plans 
to found a library or an establishment for scholarly research, will delight 
in the edition of the Letters of Sir Thomas Bodley to Thomas James 
First Keeper of the Bod'eian Library, which has been published by th« 
Clarendon Press (pp. xlvii, 251) under the editorial care of G. W 
Wheeler. The letters, published without arrangement in 1703 in Kk; 
liquiae Bodleianae, are here presented chronologically, with careful an- 
notations, and with an introduction which tells the story of the founding 


of the library and of the relations of the founder and librarian in a 


manner that, in view of all that has grown from that foundation, wi 


1] 
seem inspiring to many a reader. 


Mr. F. P. Wilson’s The Plague in Shakespeare’s London (Clarendon 
Press, pp. Xii, 228) is a thorough and valuable study, with excellent and 
interesting illustrations, of the plague of 1603, of that of ‘1625, and of 
the measures taken by the public authorities, the medical profession, 


and others, to deal with it and its results. Appendixes treat of the bills 

of mortality and the population of London in the time of James I. 
Miss Mabel R. Brailsford, with careful research and in a graceful 

and attractive style, tells the story of A Quaker from Cromwell's Army 


James Nayler (New York, Macmillan, pp. 200). Whereas in most 


dall 
\ 
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ks Navler is remembered merely by reason of the strange ep 
s triumphant entry into Bristol and his subsequent tria Miss Bra 
1 shows us, with sympathy and not uncritical ad 
reer and the whole man 


The Economic History Societv has brought out a 


Mun’s England's Treasure by Foreiqn Trade, and a select ihliog? 
f the Industrial Revolution, compiled by the competen 
| een Power. 
he Cambridge Platonists, by F. 1. Powicke, is published by the Har 
vard University Press 
Sir William Petty left fifty-three chests of documents, of which a 
irt is now preserved by his descendants at Bowood Parl From t 


the Marquis of Lansdowne now publishes a varied a1 


ection, in two volumes, The Petty Papers (London, ‘ 
nomics, statistics, liberty of conscience, and public he t 
topics 

he fourth volume of the Royal Historical Society's serie f Britis 
Diplomatic Instructions contains those sent to ibassa en 
in France from 1721 to 1727, derived from the Carteret, Newcas 4 
Townshend Papers in the British Museum and from the Public Re l 
Office. The volume is edited by L. G. Wickham-Legg, w im an i 
troduction of 36 pages, traces carefully the course of Fray Br 
liplomacy in the later years of George I 

The Correspondence of King George the Third from 17 t 5 
which Sir John Fortescue is editing from the original ers preserved 
in Windsor Castle, will fill six volumes, of which the first t covering 
the period 1760-1773 were published in October by Messr M 
[he same house also published in that month the second and completing 


volume of Sir Sidney Lee’s life of King Edward VII 


Mrs. Edward Stuart Wortley’s 4 Prime Min 
viewed in this journal, XXXI. 517-519), dealing with Lord But 
his son Sir Charles Stuart, is continued by a further select 
her from the family papers of Bute’s grandson, Lord 


entitled Highcliffe and the Stuarts 


Tooke and Newmarch’'s History of P» s and of the Stat f 


Circulation from 1792 to 1856, long out of print, is being reis d 
tour volumes by Messrs. P. S. King of London 
Messrs. Heinemann have published from the 1 t 


3ritish Museum a new edition of The Greville Dia including 


passages hitherto suppressed 


The twelfth volume of Sir John Fortescue’s Histor t] 
Army (Macmillan) extends from 1839 to 1852, the cat 


ling the operation i 


it treats being mostly in India, but including 


Maoris in 1845-1847, and the Kaffir War 


— 
= 
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The third volume of G. D. H. Cole’s Short History of the British 
Working Class Movement, bringing the record from 1901 down to t 
general strike of 1926, was issued in November by the Labour Put 


lishing Company (London). 


The first volume of This Generation: a History of Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1900 to 1026, by T. C. Meech, has been published by Dut 


ton. 


The Oxford University Press has published this autumn the mn 
volume, edited by Professor H. W. C. Davis and J. R. H. Weave: 
supplementary to the Dictionary of National Biography and entitled 


Twentieth Century Dictionary, 1912-1921. 


The life story of John Alfred Spender, distinguished British jour 
nalist, with the title Life, Journalism, and Politics, in two volumes, 


brought out in New York by Stokes. 


An excellent model of iocal economic history is to be found in 7h 
Economic History of Rossendale, by Dr. G. H. Tupling (Manchester 
University Press; New York, Longmans, pp. xxiv, 274). Rossendale 
is a region of some three boroughs in eastern Lancashire. The pastoral 
and agricultural development of the Forest of Rossendale, the enclosure 
and common-land disputes of the sixteenth century, the domestic woolle: 
industry of the seventeenth and eighteenth, the introduction of ma 
chinery and the rise of the cotton manufacture, are all narrated with 


fulness, care, and insight. 


Miss Mary Salmon supplies a definite want, though doubtless one fel 
oftener in Great Britain than here, by A Source-Book of Welsh History 
(Oxford University Press, pp. 301), in which some 160 extracts, mostly 
short, from chronicles, laws, record books, and letters, illustrate all p: 
riods of the political, ecclesiastical, and social life of Wales, from the 


earliest times to 1535. 


The October number of the Scottish Historical Review has artick 
on the Law of the Throne, by G. H. Stevenson, K.C., and one by D. \W 
Hunter Marshall on Two Early English Occupations in Scotland and tl 
attendant administrative organization, meaning the partial occupation 
Henry II. in 1174-1189, and that by Edward I. in 1291-1293. 


The Foreign Correspondence of Queen Mary of Lorraine during th 
minority of her daughter having been published by the Scottish History 
Society in 1925 and 1926, the society has now brought out an interesting 
and important volume of The Scottish Correspondence of Mary of Lor- 
raine, 1543-1560, edited by Miss Annie I. Cameron. 

British government publications: Calendar of the Close Rolls, Henry 
IV., vol. I., 1399-1402. 


Other documentary publications: Registrum Matthei Parker, pars 
septima (Canterbury and York Society). 


= 


France 


) f the Parliamentary 1 va 


Review, October); L. A. Weissberger, Machiaz ind Tudor En 


Political Science Quarterly, December); W. L. Carne, 4 S h of ti 
History of the High Court of hance from ti “ha rship f 
Wolsey to that of Lord Nottingham, 1515-1673 (Ge vn | ] 
nal, November); W. J. P. Wright, Humanitarian ] fro 88 
1759 (Edinburgh Review, October); A. Aspinall, 7 vition Mi 

cs f 1827, Il. The Goderich Ministr s] Histor Rey 
October): A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Staatsmdnne i 

rd Lansdowne (Europaische Gesprache, August-Septeml 


IRELAND AND THE DOMINIONS 


In the series called Jnternational Cor wtion, no. 1] 
pamphlet on the history and characteristics of Australian immigration 
policy, by A. H. Charteris, professor of international law in the [ 
versity of Sydney. 
FRANCE 
General reviews: Henri Sée, Histoire Economique et & 


19027 (Revue Historique, July); Louis Halphen, Histois Fra 
Moyen Age jusqu’ aux Valois (il 

The well-known economic historian, 
treated the subject of private property since 
Histoire de la Fortune Francaise; la Fortune Privée a 
368). 


Siécles (Paris, Payot, 1927, pp 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLVI. 1, Karl Bornhau 


in a valuable review of Henri Brémond’s Histoire raire du Senti- 
ment Religieux en France, takes marked exception to t treatment of 
Jansenism. 

A Catalogue des Actes des Archevéques de Bourges, antérieurs a lA) 
1200, has been made by A. Gandilhon ( Paris, Champ 1927, | x 

The series Les Classiques de lV’ Histoire de Fran m M 
edited by Professor Halphen, has in press the secor \ t 
translation of Bernard Gui's Practica Officii Inquisitionis Heretice Prat 
tatis; the first volume of a translation ot the correspond 829-862) of 
Lupus of Ferriéres; and the first volume of a translation of the C/ ) 
de la Croisade Albigeoise. 

Pierre Champion, author of an esteemed book on \ ! 
offering a life of Louis X/., vol. I., Le Dauphin, vol. I1., Le J I 


Champion, 1927, pp. 24! 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Samuel Reznecl 
fon of Treason (ing Historical 
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he announcement of fascic! 


All students of French history welcome t 
I. of the Bibliographie des Travaux publiés de 1866 &@ 1807 sur l’Histoir 
de la France de 1500 @ 1780, edited by E. Saulnier and A. Martin an 
published by the Société d'Histoire Moderne (Paris, Presses Univer 


sitaires and Rieder, 1927, pp. 144). 


For the series Les Grandes Etudes Historiques, which contains Bair 
ville’s Histoire de France and Funck-Brentano’s L’Ancien Régime, Pier 


de Vaissiére writes a life of Henri JV’. ( Paris, Fayard, 1927, pp. 700) 


A distinct contribution to the intellectual history of the Old Régit 
has been made by Daniel Mornet in La Pensée Francaise au XVIII 


Siécle (Paris, Colin, 1926, pp. 220). 


A general account of France’s ventures in the colonial field is fur 
nished by G. Hardy's Histoire de la Colonisation Francaise (Paris, La 
rose, 1927, pp. 348); perhaps the most famous single episode in this 
domain is being minutely studied by Alfred Martineau in his Dupfleia 
l'Inde Francaise, of which we now have vol. III., 1749-1754 (Paris, So 
ciété d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes, et Coloniales, 1927, pp. xii 
466) and by the same author, La Politique de Dupleix, d’aprés sa Lettre a 
Saunders du 18 Février 1752 et son Mémoire du 16 Octobre 1753 (ibid 
1927, pp. xvi, 136, iv). 

Painted and Printed Fabrics, published by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, is a history of the French manufacture of painted and printed 
fabrics from 1760 to 1815, by Henri Clouzot, with notes on cotton print 


ing in England and America by Frances Morris. 


In the edition of Rousseau’s Correspondance Générale, annotated by 
Theéophile Dufour, vol. VII. has been reached, embracing the period oi 
the Contrat Social and Emile, December, 1761-June, 1762 (Paris, Colin 


1927, pp. vill, 395). 


A subject which has lacked adequate special treatment is La Proscrip 
tion des Girondins, the title of a study by G. Lenotre in Récits d’Autri 


fois (Paris, Hachette, 1927). 


Albert Meynier proposes to study successively Les Coups d’Etat du 
Directoire. He has made a beginning in a volume on a subject hitherto 
insufhciently treated, Le Dix-Huit Fructidor An V (4 Septembre 1797) 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1927, pp. 220). 

The brief and tragic life of L’Aiglon will no doubt be better known 
through the publication for the first time of Papiers Intimes et Journal 
du Duc de Reichstadt, from the archives of his preceptor, Count Maurice 
Dietrichstein. The translator is Etienne Kruger, the editor Jean de 
3ourgoing (Paris, Payot, 1927, pp. 208). 

The series Figures du Passé, which contains so many brilliant biog- 
raphies, is further enriched by J. Lucas-Dubreton’s Le Comte d’Artois; 


Charles X. (Paris, Hachette, 1927). 


= 
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Vol. IV. of Ravmond Poincare’s memoirs, 4u Serv 


devoted to L’Union Sacrée, 1014 (Paris, Plon, 1927, pp. § 


he included in the second volume of the English ver 
Heinemann (London) 

Notew \ irticle S in i } 


1“ Clausula de Unctione Pippini” (Bibliotheque d les Chartes 


January-June); Marcel Baudot, La “ Clausula d tione Pippin 
un Faux du 1X¢ Siécl Le Moven Age, XXVIII. 23-4 R 
Crozet. Le Protestantisme ct la Lique a Vit ray t en Perth 


Revue Histor 
> Louis XIV., 1., Il Revue des Deux Mondes, October November 
Pierre de Nolhac, Mm le Pompadou t la Politique, 1.-I' 


September October 15 November I G. La ur-(3a rand 


1 Assemblée Constitua Revue Pa S 
ins, Barére, Champion of Nat 

Science Quarterly, September | = J \ 

Diplomate [minister to U. S. 1816-1821, to Portugal 18 . 
Revue des Questions Historiques, October Albert Pir 

Henri Malo, L’FEqgérie de M 
les Deux Mondes, September 1 Cat | : 


tre His Vat 1 Yevue de | \ 


General review: Cizam, C rier Italic) Revue des Questions H 
iques October ) 
The modern Italian vic g 
te iy to some extent be gauged by tw: hola Silva 
Mediterrai dau nita di Koma ( 
dado 1927, | 447) and Gioact \ 
timo Cinquante) Milan. Trev 927, pp. 278 
Band IV., Teil III., of Dr. Robert David 
lorenz (Berlin, Mittler) concludes the fourth volum 
work, the volume entitled Die Frithzeit der Florentiner Kultw 
part is devoted to a thoroug iwoing treatment of e lesiastical ar 
gious life, and the condition of the city in public and private é 


The November Bulletin of the Busme Historical S et f B 
resents an interesting description ot a collection of a unt 


letters of the Medici family of Florenc« leposited 


Mr H Gordon Selfridge f London 


Otto Vossler has written of Wassinis ! tisches Denken und i en 
n den Geistigen Stromungen seiner Zeit as Beiheitt 11 of the Historische 
Zeitschrift (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1927, pp. 87 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXXIII 32 
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Che Hispanic Society ¢ America has printed in a stout little vi 
Georg ters tal de Gayangos (pp. ] 
series of letters, 1839-1870 ch Ticknor addressed to the 
nassuming scholar who helped him so signally in the preparation of 
Histor f Spanish Literatw and which have been pre sented to 
ociety by the latte grands Don Juan Riafio y Gayangos, forme 
Spanish r to the United States. The letters relate al 
solely to Spanish books which Ticknor was acquiring through his frier 
t gen aistinet trom erary, histor) vill f 
in the occasi u 11 touches, such as the statement, in 1&8 
that Me s not kn n the United Stat ind the ¢ 
Deux M not taken ( in Boston Che Civil War appea 
» Tickns ( this ne struggle fo wel \n appet 
ntains more than a hundred pages of Ticknor’s notes for the Spa 
t slation to his learned bool \ smaller volume of simi lar composit 
scott npublished Lett ( ngos, has also beet it out 
the society. Both volumes have interesting illustrations, and excell 
notes by Miss Cla L. Penney 
iy hen Spanien, D1 Fritz Baet prints two volumes of document 
Bd. I. and II., Berlin, Akademie ftir die Wissenschaft des Judentun 
collected in Spanish archives and illustrating especially the social con 
aitions out of wh arose the brilliant intellectual life of the Spar 
Vs 
Fuller knowledge of the views of Juan Valdés is made possible by tl 
publication of his Didlogo de Doctrina Christiana with notes by Mare: 
Bataillon, the discoverer of this long lost work (Coimbra, 1925) 


Noteworthy articies 1n perl l 


periodicals: Robert Latouche, Le Notariat d 


In 
e Comté de N Le Moyen Age, XXVIII. 3-4); G. Volpi di Misurata 
La Repubblica di Venezia suot Ambasciatori (Nuova Antologia, O 
ober 16 Luigi Cavina, /1 Sogno Nazionale di Nic Machiaw 
magna « , rno di Francesco Guicciardini (ibid., August 16 
Albert Pingaud, La mbardic en 1814 (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique 


\LI. 4); M. Schipa, La Partenza dei Napoletani per la Guerra del 1848 


ad i } 


uriosita tratta da un Manoscritto Inedito ( Nuova Antologia, Octobe 


GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


General review: G. Allemang, Courrier Allemand (Revue des Ques 


Histor iques, October 


Teachers of history, especially those interested in the diminution of 
chauvinism, will find much to engage their attention in Dr. Siegfried 
Kawerau’s very careful and fair-minded Denkschrift tiber die Deutschen 


Geschichts- und Lesebucher, 


vor allem seit 1923 (Berlin, Hensel). 
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As the beginning ot a new series 
nde, Messrs. Walter de Gruyter and Company of B pu 
out O72 
S81 burg (M Halt ( 
Q27 
Hitherto students of the 7 cy ot Fred t \\ \ te 
selves to the period atter 1517, ove king that t t 

id already ruled for more than three deca he Laut ur t 

S on. Paul Kirn, on the cont t s the ‘ 

riedrich der ld Kirc] Kirche ru 

hers Hervortretes } 
212 
Vol. 22 of the great source-coliection ¢ } 
lited by Max Hein (succeeding Ferdinand Hirsel I 1 it 

1 the preliminary work on the volume deal tor’s rela 

tions to Poland, Denmark, S | B [iit QO 
nd during the last ve of his Berlit Cit er 
pp x. 600) 

Der Preussischi Staat wd ia Selt B 
\kademie tur die Wissenschaft des Judentur treat f tw 
volumes, one of expositio1 ne of docum of t Great 
klector and Frederick | el rac yi t scope thie I tut 
tical, and economic relations of t lews ot Brandenbu ind | 
to the state 

During the Vat French histe ins vat ( 
esponsible for German imperia \ careiul at it 
vision of this judgment has been made by Victor Bass ) } 

NUIGUES dak Ph ph ‘ ISS I ] pia 

iit H gi Paris Alcan 927, \ f 

Che life of August der Stari vy Paul Haake, while not tl 
nography suggested by Droysen as one of the most ‘ 
tor an historian, is nevertheless a valuable study, based « y 
irchival investigation ( Berl Paet 1926, | \ 244 

. The second volume of the correspondence between the great Prussia 
king and his sister is published as Friedrich der Gi wd Wilheln 


von Baireuth, vol. I1., Briefe der b t, 17 


| 
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The editi 


tl 


is linked 

nineteenth 

has hitherto appeared. 

compet historian Dr. 
worl 
issowitz, 1927). The 


IQ 
interest In 


rsonalities 


so 


century, 


ciosely with 


Europea 


no complete account 


This gap is now to be filled by th 
Egon Casar Conte Corti, the first part of whos 
lufstieg des Hauses Rothschild, 1770-1830, has just appeare 


second and concluding portion 


opinions 


is afforded by | 


Die Staats- und Reformideen des Fretherrn 


una 


Osiander, 


The Prussi 


church standpoint wpoint of the 


told on the basis of unpublished documents by | 


n Leben und W 


Falk: 
Klotz, 1927, 

Two volumes publi Schlozet 
and Letste Rémische Briefe ( Stuttg 
the 


experiences of an accomplished diplomatist 


North German Confederation in Mexico in 1869 and first 


German Empire to the Holy See 1882 


Die Verfassunasbest 


Loth» 


1892 


In 


rebu des 


gen 
ngen, 


berg, W 


involving 
approved by Will 


Mittier, 
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utschen 
commentary to the con- 
he completed are shortly 


of the 


at the tin his 
V erfassungspolitische 


cklungen in Deutsch ind Westeuropa, edited by Hedwig Hintze 
is obviously of great impor- 


the present German government, desirous of better 
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B. Volz (Berlin, Koehler, 1926 MMe contains 225 more let 
ters than that ot the Oeuvres 
An example of the pr the gum almost mor: 
than in the deeds of historical Botzer 
hre Geist Grundlagen part 
Geistigen G) Lubinge 251) 
an Kulturkampt fro: 
he crisis is 
ister (Gotha 
The dominant military conception of the old i Stafi 
¢., the speedy overwhelming of France by a  , 
lation of Belgium’s neutrality, is critical 
1027, pp. 244) 
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NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
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volumes of ( 
filled with d 
The student of 


much material f 


for 
Historisch Genootschap 


1616-1644, on De National 
R Utrecht, Kemink, 


\ 
Vetherlands and Bels 187 
\n important contribution to tl il relis us 1 
ent in Germany is found in the first volun f a life Wichern | 
Martin Gerhard (Hamburg, Rauhes Hau )27 
he Making of a State, by President T. G. Masary it into Eng 
H. Wickham Steed, is a valuable and cla il account of tl 
} \ vhicl +1 it tellectual stat lire vol + +) rer ‘ } 
vakia into existence 
he Archiv des Historiscl | I n, XXIX 
nsists chiefly of a long monograph (pp. 149 Dr. Edgar Bonjour 
1 Die Schweiz und Savoven im Spanischet rbfolgekrieg 
Noteworthy articles in periodical Ernst Nischer, / . ; 
trassbura im Jahre 5 K] XX] Nlartin Lintze 
schriit, hskar ind polit ” 
talt tteilur ren 1, Oecter cher 
stituts LI Paul Kalkoff, J 
Kirche rdmar rdinand lie K» 
erfass rschrift. September R 
cl] VU tiiris he ] hr: fre ‘an 
} t von 1768 ( Deutsche Rundschau, August Gerhard Ritt | 
Staatsanschauung des Iretherr m Stev ir it id Wu 
n (Archiv fur Politik und Geschichte, V. 7 Kurt Bor 
lVerdegana Rankes bis int Intritt sein ] 
Gustav Rolotf, Briinn und Nil burg: nicht Bism 1 d 
Konig isoliert ( Historische Zeitschrift, CX XX\ 3 Eckart Kehr, D 
heutsci / i di i \ wire) 1 ] P VW Paris 
Dualismus des Ka Hs Archiv tur Politil mad hte \ 
Hermann Lutz, Moltke und der Prii tivkricg, | heobald von Schatfe 
rwiderung (Die Kriegsschuldfrage, Novembet Art 1 Bern I 
Jos phs | Mitteilunger titut f 
Geschichtstorschung, XLII. 1 and 2) ; Olof Ojijet l nt 
t ses Méthodes Diplomat Revue d'Histoire D tique, X] | 
4); Marcel Dunan, fap e Par 
September 15 
lang publishes the fir 
ot t Nidal ff DT 
XVI lividua 
venturers will fin 
, es purposes in the latest volume published by the 
te Utrecht, a collection of document chiefly « 
pp. Ix, 370 
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ksgeschiedkundige Pul 
Commission (the Hague, Nijhoff 
mas Plott and Thomas Chudleigh, Eng 
Professor F. A. Middlebush of th: 
Missouri, and dealing with difficult negotiations in 168: 
first volume (1808-1833, but chiefly 1828-1833) of Groen va) 
Nalatenschap: Briefwisseling, edited by Dr. ( 
fullness, for its period, the life 


1 1 ] 
political hgure and also did great service 


late Professor Lonchay’s Correspondan 
Affaires des Pays-Bas au XVII¢ Siécl 
and, like its predecessor, published by the 
797, quarto), contains a calendar 
correspondence 0 hiliy ". with his aunt the Infanta Isabella, 
+ +} 


re Spanish therlands, from 1621, the year in which 
Albert died, to the tim t her own death in 1633 
despatches, son hem m Simancas and Madrid, 

om the Belgian archives, are summarized, in such a way 
Isabella's regency 


\t the time ot his death in 1916, Professor Godefroid Kurth had 
mewhat more li ial f ished an edition for the Belgian Commis 
1 Royale d’Histoit he Chroniques des Evéques de Liége of Jean 
Hocsem, a m important Belgian history of the period 
1247 to th th in 1348. Afterward completed by Dor 
Berlier and ro Jules ( loson of Liége, this excellent ed 
Brussels, Kiessling, py 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


ral dissertation, Gustaf IV’. Adolf och Sveri 


gd 


804 (Uppsala, Appelberg, pp. xix, 301), Dr: Her 


bert Lundh tri the course, and the economic and political motives, of 


the process D which Sweden moved forward “om ic Armed Neu 
trality of 1800 to | readiness to enter into the Third Coalition. An 
other dissertation from the same university, by Dr. Knut Wichman, o1 
jering och den Liberala Oppositionen under 1830 
Gothenburg, Pehrsson, pp. xiv, 243), traces the 
growth ot the Liberal opposition from 1837 to its victory in 1840. 


Ground has been broken a new field by Jan Rutkowski’s Histoir 


Pologne av les Partages (Paris, Champion, 1927, 


The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York, Knopt 
by William Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, first published in 1920, 


ippears now In a second edition, of five volumes, largely documentary 
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snd of immigration to America and Germat } locu ts. 1 ! 
etters and court recor ls. cover vel vid rang 

from Protessor \ Vernadsky f Yale e 1 
: hertan Russh I st Outline Ru n H t 
ép. Seine, Eurasie, pp. 264) 

Professor Sir Bernard Pares, is published in Lor ! nat] ne 
Che reminiscences of Sazonov, Russian Foreign Munist t t t 
the outbreak of war in 1914, hav een published in 

ition this autumn by the same firm under the titl f 
] rad by \ ikott thy \ 
andra of Russia, and the part she pla in bringing t é 1 t 

d \ppleton). 

In a volume published by Appleton, and called ita t \lex 
first to the second Russian revolutio1 

In late December the s add Centu H 

lume Documents f 
Frank A. Golder ot Stantord Universit esenting i ument 
newspaper clippings ind extracts frot wine | nd P 
which help toa tuller u lerstan tegrat 
ind the course of revolution 

\! torical account ot the effect ot the r 1t ! e Ru 
Matthew Spinka is published bi fact ‘ 

1 Pile ai if 

Joteworthy articles in periodica Brian Chanit 
ut te durant \/ | 1 Ouest Hist ur 

Current History, December Sir Bernat 
npr Foreign AM, October ussoupott 
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Alfred Waldersee, Die Infa 
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In Die Geschichtsschre yr de } 

Babinget Leipzig, Harrassowit Q27 “77 the attempt 
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for the first time been made to give a complete bio-bibliographical a 
count of Ottoman historical literature in the three Islamic languages fri 


the beginnings to the collapse of the empire. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Gregor Peradse, Die Anfang 
les Moénchtums in Georgien (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLVI 
): Hans Petri, Jakobus Basilikus Heraklides, Fiirst der Moldau (ibid 
Alessandro de Bosdari, Lo Scoppto della Guerra Balcanica visto da Sof 
Nuova Antologia, September 1); R. J. Kerner, The Mission of Lima 


n Sanders, I1. (Slavonic Review, December ) 


ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


‘neral review \. Vincent, Chronique d'Histoire Orientale (Re 


The American Geographical Society has undertaken the publicatior 
»f a series entitled Oriental Explorations and Studies, the first six vol 
umes of which will present the results of Professor Alois Musil’s ex- 
plorations in Arabia and Mesopotamia, 1908-1915. Two volumes 


now available; the remaining four will appear within the course 


eighteen months or two years. While the text consists of narratives 

expeditions and descriptions of present-day conditions, appendixes cot 
tain discussions of many points of historical interest. Many passag: 
trom Assyrian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic document 
relating to Northern Arabia and Mesopotamia are paraphrased in Eng 
ish and critically examined. In the two volumes that have appeared t 
late, the Northern Hegaz and Arabia Deserta, there is much of valu 
to the Biblical scholar. Professor Musil also aims to reconstruct the 
incient, medieval, and modern pilgrim and trade routes through Norther: 
\rabia. The appendixes of forthcoming volumes will include, among 
other matters, an examination of the probable routes of Xenophon and 
of the emperor Julian in Mesopotamia; detailed notes on Roman road 
ind on Roman Byzantine settlements in Palmyrene; and much material on 
the «historical 


geography of Arabia during the Middle Ages and late 


times 


For those who read Hebrew, an important addition to the literatur: 
»f travel in the Levant is presented by Osar Massaoth: a Collection of 
tineraries by Jewish Travellers in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and other 
‘ountrics, selected and edited by J. D. Eisenstein (New York, 57 East 
Broadway ), and embracing twenty-four narratives of all dates from Ben 


jamin of Tudela (1165) down through the Middle Ages and moder 


times to Dr. Louis Loewe (1838) and Judith Lady Montefiore 


IS%0) 

The second edition of 4 History of Hindu Political Theories, by 
Professor U. N. Ghoshal, of Presidency College, Calcutta, of which the 
first edition was reviewed in this journal four years ago (XXIX. 367), 


differs from the earlier publication by extension to the end of the seven- 


les (ur stor iques, October ) 


Dynasty m the Collection of C. T. I t Paris ( Par 

ly Vanoest ), endeavoring by icute and earned il i] 

relation of these objects to Greek, Parthian, and Inde 
the animal style which he has called Sa 


ition of the Arthashastra of Koutilva and other 
Che Government Press ot Mladras has pul 
he Diary of Ananda Ranga Pilla pp. XX 188 
Tamil 
\ volume ot 


by Professor Henry Dodwell trom the rig nals 


Macpherson’s family, has been published by 1 


t1o ot the history of Ce n ul le 
ranslations from original documents at | n. ent 
fuga, part Aings and Christians 

Mayor) 
Messrs. Routledge have lately added to their serie 


vellers a new edition of Father Hu Tra 5 rt 


hina, with an introduction by Prof r Paul Pel 


In an earlier work, /étes et Chansons de la Cl 
; et reconstituted the customs and beliefs of 


bolished by the later feudal, ut 


ch this later society sprang ( Paris, Alcan, 1926, < 
In a handsome quarto monograph of 75 pages and 


ates Professor Mikhail Rostovtzeff desc1 s Inlaid B) 


hina and Foreign Powers: an Hist wl u 


Oxtord University Fress), now published as an octay 


ages, 1S a memorandum drawn up by Sir Freder 
British delegation at the conference hx last July at 
Institute of Pacific Relations The memorandum is 


several documents illustrative of the British attitude t 


In 1840, 1921, 1926, and 1927 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals Vittor Pisar 


doeuropee dell’ Asia ( Nuova Antologia, August 16 
Greece, La Campagne d’Asie Mineur Revue de Pat 
AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
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Africa, Medieval and Moderi = 
th centurv, instead of 1625, and by some revisio1 ue to the tt 
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Mir. P. E. Pieris and Fraulein M. A. H. Fitzler ive begun the il 
ot of Par and 
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h Les Royaumes Indigénes 


+ ] ] + } on >); 
regard to whi 7 V. treats the Organisation Sociale, Politiqui 


Between the ancient period of North African history and that sin 


the twelfth centu both periods comparatively well known, lies th: 
obscure period vhich Islam triumphed and in which the Kharejite and 


Kabvie kingde s and the Fat caliphate rose and fell On this pe 
riod Professor E. F. Gautier, of the University of Algiers, treats w 
i learned i vivid pe n s Obs urs du \ 1aghre ) (Pa 
Payot 


AMERICA 


1f the Division of Manuscripts of th 
correspondence of Augustus Saint Gaudens 
1891-1913 (one volume) idditions to the Grover Cleveland Pape 


restricted as to investigation); pl 


gation); photostat copies of 12 letters of Abr 
ham Lincolr attered bv a recent aucti le): report he rit 
nam Lincoin scat ed Dy a recent auction Sale); reports otf the marine 


committee of the Continental Congress, 1775-1781 (39 reports, all 


spread upon the Journals of Congress); a contemporary copy of the 
Journal of Congress, May 10-July 26, 1775; and an account of commis 


sions for privateers received and forwarded to the several states, 1780 


ot Boston offer a prize of 


addition to book royalties, for the best unpublished work on Americar 


Messrs. Little, Brown, and Company 


istory, suitable for publication as a single volume of from 80,000 t 


120,000 words 


: rds, written in popular form yet constituting a genuine cor 


tribution to knowledge \ll manuscripts must be submitted to the pub 
isher before October 1, 1928, marked “ History Prize Competition”. Th 
successful manuscript, and perhaps others, will be published. AIl manu 
scripts must be carefully typewritten on one side of the paper only. Thx 


judges will be Messrs. James Truslow Adams, Worthington C. For 
and Allan Nevins. Inquiries as to details should be addressed, “ Histor 
Prize Competition, Little, Brown 1d Company, 34 Beacon Street 
Boston 

Protessor Carl L. Becker has brought out through 


Harper and 
Brothers a volume entitled Our Great Experiment in Democracy: a His- 


American Parties and Politics: History and Role of Political Parties 
n the United States, by Harold R. Bruce, appears in the American Po 
itical Science Series | Holt ) 

Dr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon has done a volume on America, atter 
he manner of his Story of Mankind (New York, Liveright ) 


Father Rob. Streit, director of the Missionary Library at the Vatican, 


1as undertaken a complete bibliography of works relating to the history 


volumes, both concerning themselves Wit 
Economiq while vol. VI. studies the "te Matériell, ntellectuelli 
V oral Paris, Hachette, 1927 
1753 41 pieces) 
| 
fory f thy nited States 


lmerica 193 


Catholic missions: relations of vovages, decis 
gregations, decrees of religious superiors, acts of gover1 nts and gov 
rnors, etc. The first part, giving the general literature, appeared 
19016. Volumes II. and III. deal with America, embracing 5600 t 
[They appear as Bibliotheca Missionum, vol. I1., Americanische Mission 
tur, Vol II] id i-( M 
onsdruckerei, 1925, 1927, pp. XXXI1, 970; XXIX, 1172 Three volu 
preparation will give the literature concerning Africa Asia, al 


(Jceanica. 


The June issue of the Records ot the American Catholic Historical 
Society contains the concluding installment of Rev. Edward P. Curle 
tudy of the Origin and Progress of the Catholic Church in Montana 
a sketch (unsigned) of Mare Antony Frenaye (1783-1873 nd at 
lress, by Hon. Michael J. Ryan, on Old St. Mar 

Vol. Il. ot the Studies and Ri Is of the Norwe \ H 
yrical Association opens with a body of translations of N ‘ 
| migrant Songs, trans] ited and edited by Professor Mart Ruud | 
s followed by an elaborate account of passengers on the four v 
836-1837, which brought the first Norwegian immigrants after thos« 

the Restauration (1825). Professor H. J. Cadbur is recoveré 
their names from the records of the New York custom-house There 


Iso an “ America” letter of 1869: a paper by Professor Laurence M 


Larson on the Norwegian Pioneer in the Field of American S 


ind a full statement by G. T. Flom of the history and present statu 
urses on the Norwegian Language and Literature in American | 
versities. The society is supporting an investigation by Professor Knut 
Gjerset on the contributions of Norwegian Americans to the devel 
ment of shipping on the Great Lal Lhe ciety sa ight 
s vol. II. of its “ Travel and Description S« 1] hlet of 60 1 
resenting Norwegian text and English translation of Pete lestmar 
‘ort Beskrivelse (Stavanger, 1839 Short A mt of th Most I) 
portant Experiences during a S urn in North America, translation an 
istorical introduction by Professor Theodore C. Blege1 
\ revised edition of Lippincott’s useful Economic D pment of tl 

nited States (reviewed Am. Hist. Rev.. X XVII. 583), including# the 
history of the remarkable development of trade and industry since the 


close of the World War, particularly of the change in the status of ag 
culture, of railroads, of foreign trade, and of the new relations growin; 
out of the settlements with the d 


out by D. Appleton 


In the volume entitled Political and Industrial Democra 1776-192 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls), Dr. W. Jett Lauck, formerly pri 


fessor of economics in Washington and Lee University, describes 


much fullness and fairness the various efforts in tl country since the 


wit 
| tne 
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World War t bstitute industrial democracy for autocratic rule it 
dustries, and the outstanding examples of employee representation an 


co-opetra 


I 


America, by Thomas E. Tallmadge, 
architecture and architects fron 


New York, W. W. Norton) 


ot 47 pages and twenty-one plates, issued 
American Numismatic Societv, Mr. Bauman L. Belde: 
ce Medals issued in the 
overnmental authority fr 


mpanies 


this autumn 
f Stripe d Stars, an attempt 


id uses and of legislative and executive 


Edward P Morris, 
ustrated volume on the technica 


ca (New Haven, Yale Univer 


rofessor Robert eigh’s Federal Health Administration in th 


while mainly descriptive, has portion 
the national medical care of army 
‘rritorials, quarantine, and various 


1 
nose 


HRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


sensacional ‘sis is forth by Luis Ulloa, former 
national library of ‘u, in Christophe Colomlt 
Genése de la Découverte de l' Amérique (Paris, Maison 
The book is announced as summarizing Benedictine 
quarter of a century. More orthodox, but 
‘orrespondance du Savant Florentin 

avec Christophe Colomb by N. Sumien 


raphiques, Maritimes, et Coloniales, pp. x, 


1’ copies, at $66.50 each), Paul Gottschalk oi 
Berlin publishes The Earliest Diplomatic Documents on America, namely, 
the four papal bulls of 1493 and the treaty of Tordesillas, with intro 
duction and notes by himself—some 84 pages of text and 


printed by the Reichsdruckerei in Berlin. 


CT American History (Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, pp. Xv, 17 by Professor Randolph G. Adams of the William L 


Clements Library, is as respects its text intended (and excellently 


The St f Architecture in 
In a quarto mo t 
New Yor) by the 
gives the historv « 
treating ot 1 edals . 
ind of medal tur-trading coli! 
The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis 
acts for its regulatior 
\ retired Latin professor of Yale, 
subject of The Fore-and-Aft Rig in Amcri 
linited Stat Harpe r, pp 687] 
of an historical sort relating t d 
navy, merchant seamen, and te - 
tions of the federal svstem to tH of the states 
ITEMS ARRANGED |N 
\ decidedly 
director of tl 
Catalan; la Vra 
neuve, pp. 410) 
researches of m 
also of consider: 
Paolo dal Pos 
114 


mentary, m 


conil 


introduction to | 


volumes are 


intellig 


Stoke 
syndicate ot 
he 


as mig! 


lat day 


emer! 


William L. ¢ 


<1erica 
ted) tor children’s reading, but the ustrations, o1 { text 
but 2 emug@ay well hold the attention of even instructed adult 
. well are they selected and reproduce 1 trot t! rare | k tl 
ric of vovages and discoveries whi ire dat ist 
ipiain hn Smith, by Edward k. ¢ ittertor 11 ipt 
great explorer, which appears in the Golden Hind Set Harper 
From the late Dr. Thwaites’s monumental editio: er 
s and Allied Document 73 ISQ6-1901 Kent 
is drawn off those letters and parts of letters 1 t uit 1 
naries describe the Indians, their politv and religion. t r wa 4 
vars. The Indians of North America (New York, Harcou B ind 
Company, two vols., pp. Xvii, 507, Xv, 579 Sixt ht of Dr 
Chwaites’s 238 documents re represented n ti na 
I] The as rich and convenient storehou vation 
Students ot Washington and his times \ t te t 
value of the late W. S. Baker's /ti ? giving d | int 
Washit eton s sition and vements tf 77 na 4 
late to his death Now Dr. J. C. Fitzpatricl t the Libra Cor 
gress, completes such record by a_ volume rganized ’ 
which Washington’s movement re 1 1 ar lated far ; 
possible, from 1732 to 1774 
\ full account of Washington's il t my tio 
by Mr. Eugene E. Prussing in Esta f Wasi D 
sed ( Boston, Little. Brown and Co., 1 490 
Profe ssor ( Lal S lectures delive red la t spring 
George Watson Foundation are now published by the Cambridge U1 
versity Press (New York, Macmillan) in a volume entitled Eng ind 
770 1 Day-by-Da bv lonathan R ol \ 
erick A pany, pp. X, 429 s the product of an attempt t 
supply a newspapers with a news-letter during each d { \ 
1926 such have been written in 1776 detailing the 1 rtant 
ews of tl he news-letters are prepared w excell 
edge and care and judgment, and w vive many re rs « ent | 
torical reading and a vivid sense of what was going o1 t mit 
able year, as seen with the eves of the ti 
he i” | ts Library at the Universit 
Phe ibrary a ve l gan | 
lade a highly important accession through e acquis i 
Lord Georg: (sermain 
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Mr irold Murdock publishes in a limited edition a new illustrate 


book on Bunker H Votes and Queries on a Famous Battle (Houghto1 
Mifflin 


troit Public Library, in a volume 
ennes (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merril 
Memoir which George 
lating the history of his conquest of 
report to Haldimand concerning t} 
former is the 
Quaife for the series 
’s excellent introduction 
gible without difficulty to readers 


old manuscripts 


locumented account of the many important commercial 


al 


tions ot Dut business men and banker 


lutionary War and down to Hamilton's funding of 


1 volume by P. J. van Winter, publishe 
of the Dutch Economic-Historical Archives 
rdamschen 


the Hague 
hh 
Hamiltons in 


Bein 


1-American | tier, 1783-1705, the fruit 
‘ountry and in Spain, by Professor Arthur P 
autumn by the Houghton Mifflin 


vn, and Company have brought out the corr 
th Benjamin Waterhouse, 1784-1822, edited by 
a volume entitled Sta nan and Friend 
epartment Superintendent oi 
Documents at the Government Printing Office, to be placed on sale 
copies ( f its Calendar of Miscellaneous Letters, 17s 


as confidential Libraries mav now 


have published a new edition of The Journal of W 


from Pennsylvania, 1789-1791 (Ne 


introduction by Professor Charles A 


lic Historical 
Professor Lawrence M. 
as a priest in America is fully set fort! 
brought together biographical sketches of 
ihn Jacob Astor, Jay Cooke, Daniel Drew, Cornelius 


Dr. M. M. Quail t 
titled he Capture 
231), has brou 
west, and Colonel H 
ame event rhe t 
matical Engl sh n ] 

issics, and, with 
this heroic story Ie 

\ \cll- 
national debt. is presented it 
the society i\ irge 
Het Aand mm den Amst 

nerikansche Gemeen ; Nijhoff, pp. xxvi, 240) 

As Beiheft 12 to the H ‘schrift appears a monograph 

tt 12 to tl i nogray 
D Staatsid Alexander hrer Entstchuna und Entz 
ng (Munich, Oldenbourg), by A777’! 

\ volume on Phe 
ot prolonged study in this « 

WillltaKker, pub shed l 

a i if \ 
icquire it 

A. and C. 

if 
Beard 

Among the pri 
October is one ot 

(rallitzin, W se no 

Meade Minnigi 

Stephen Girard, 


-lmerica 
Vande bilt. Jay Gould, and Jar es | } 
ral title Certain Rich M Putnat 
[he correspondence of Lewis Tappan a1 the th t Brit nd 
reign Anti-Slavery Society, edited Mr \] ind Pr Kling 
re. which has been mentioned the pag nt 
recent numbers of the J f Negro H ha wht t 
gether iS a book, 1 Sid 1) 
\\ is] ingtor \ssoc ation 101! Stud Neg l il 
? / 
| Pioncer of 1850 (Boston, Little, B | t 
ecord ot journey made by young phys (; Read 
f a vovage on the 4) from New York to ¢ fort 
Panama in 1862, during which tl ly was captured by tl { I 
The entertaining narratives are edited with attect it I 
laughter, (,eorgia Willis R id ind su il 
trations 
the pen of Arthur D. H. Smith and the pre if McB . 
In | Br ti 5 N 
Bloch Publishing Company, pp. XX1, 6052 Emanuel Hert 
useful and interesting book by bringing together t 
.ddresse relating to Lincoln and ex! ine full ‘ timat i 
haracter and career current among Je\ Most of 1 lt 
ir 1865, were recovered by Mr. Hertz through muc! nstaking 
\ few of the discourses are printed in Germat Portraits ar fa 
mil of the title-pages illustrate th | k 
Abraham Li j Pardo f ( 
Clark, is a minute illustrated accout fa Civil War ey 
In In and the Railroads John W. Starr, jr. } = 
n as a railroad attorney and trav I Dodd 
Anderson, 319 South Third Street, Richmond, \ V1 t I 
theme of the work is to show the extent to which tl Federal art we 
ts fighting forces, privates at 1 officers, from the Sout t iu | 
ews in some detail the wl le course of the war 
James K. P. Scott, a survivor of Gett sburg, | 1 rtaken t 
he Story of th Battl Gettysburg in three volume the 
rst has appeared ( Harrisburg, the raph Pre 
Varching with Sherman is the title of a volur é tiot 
from the letters and campaign diaries of Henry Hit k, ma 
issistant adjutant-general of volunteers, Nov er, 1864, t la x 
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an introduction, by M. A. De Wolfe How 
niversity Press 
has brought out Walter 
an expansion of the paper pr 
1905 meeting of the American Historical Association 
~v In 1906 
and ambassador 


DY Elsie r. Mer 


ne nation 


Busbey, 
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volumes of The Life « Letters of Woo 
Baker, the authorize 
Doubleday, Page 


B I] 
olline 
> Ing 


important 


ing Company. 
W 
states recruited, equipped, and tran 
There is a short introduction | 


Wilson administra 


f a journal er 
Review of New En 


ngland has had so distinctive a place 


istory and literary and social life, and so much unity of for: 


hat such an eavor is wholly to be justified and cor 


first number is announced as to contain papers on “ Squir 
x Ames”, by Professor Samuel E. Morison of Harvar 
Journal of Village Life in Vermont in 1848, edited |! 


the Genesis of Godey’s Lady Book, by Lieut.-Colon 


t the Library of C : a Ballad of the Northwest 


F. W. Howay of British Columbia, and reviews 


1f books. Dr. Lawrence S. Mayo is the mar 
Professors S. E. Morison, A. M 


re heinge 
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| é volume 1s 
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and published 
x 
ihe Univer 
Fleming’s Free 
pared for the 
published in th 
i! H. G. Pearson, has been published by Stokes 
The reminiscences of Joseph G. Cannon, speaker of thm 
House of Representatives, as told to his secretary, L. W. HM hav 
ihe rs wo OI e Tve 4 
} n, by Rav Stanr ard pul 
shed on November 12 by 
Marv V. Pennington and John R | have compiled a volu 
to which they ive given the title Chr m= of Woodrow Wilson 
>a chronological arrangement of the mgm days of Wilson's career 
vith the inclusion of notal le addresses. a brief description of the League 
of Nations and of the Covenant (New York, Stokes) 
| bh | tscr, his Lif wind Letters. bv Don Carlos Seitz, is trot 
the press of the Garden City Pub 
G. Frothingham’s 4 merican 
. ported a great army in a short ti 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War during the tio: 
nd seve! maps and adlagrams Doubleday 
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University; a | 
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vol. LXXVI 


McKay, her Build 
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J. Collins, is published by 


‘he October 

ons contains selections 
he society by Mr 
Washington to General 
Washington (1797), one 

Col. Otho H. William 

he conten also a . 
his house 


count of 


MIDDLI 
The July number of the ( 
Historical Association contains a di 
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urdock a learned introduc 
Mr. Thomas J. Holme ibrariar e W 
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Antiquarian Society and the Mather | rat 
It s agreeable to see import ta 1 
ag 
relatively neglected maritime history otf t Revolu Dr. Ga 
\. Al contribution to su mater editing 
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sachusetts legislation and other dealing ft state government t! 
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The October number of the Essex /nst Historica 
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le Rhode Island Historical Society | 
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question whether Lor we or Colonel Roger Townshend was buri 


in St te in Albany reorge Washington's Presidential Tour of Lor 
Island Retraced over hi f - of 1790, by Meade ( Dobson ; 


article by Professor A “lic n Historical Markers for New Yor 


DI 


State; and a paper on the Convention of Saratoga, by Janet Beroth 


Valentine's Manual, no. 12, edited and published by H. 


Philhower contributes t h ‘tober nut 

lings of the New Jersey Historical Society an account 

Indian Days in Middlesex County, N. J.; Roger A. Barton an article 
the Camde n and Ambov R ulroad Monopoly J 
a biographical sketch of David Young, Philom.. the New Jersey As 


tronomer; William S. Hunt discourses upon Some Aspects of Williar 


oseph F. Folsom furnishe 


Dunlap (1766-1839), artist, dramatist, historian: and Edward S 


fives an account 


hase of Newark from the Indians 


The Development of Agriculture in New Jersey, by Professor 


R. Woodward, is published in New Brunswick Agricultural 


periment Station of Rutgers University 


lhe Historical Society of Pennsylvania has received about 10 


umes of the correspondence of the firm of Lea and Febiger, dating b 


to the time of Mathew Carey, founder of the firm: 110 letters 


Humphrey Marshall, the botanist: the letter-books of Clement Biddle at 


1709-1795, of J G. Biddle, 1814, of Thomas Biddle and Joh: 
1819, and of Clement Biddle, 1809-1815 


number of the Pennsylvania Magazin f Hist 


contains an article by Harrold E Gillingh: 


ia Instrument Makers: one by Isaac R. Pen 


ins and History, wherein m 


Tour 


in 


n Penns 
Indianapolis, Bobbs- Merrill 
history of penal institutions and 
was undertaken in 


Penal Systems 


COLONIES AND STATES 


has brought out thre ugh the rm ot Scribner 


before and during t 


1e Civil War, using the 


f Maryland, lately published, 


dadocuments 1 


Che tithe 
Brown, is /n the Golden Nineties 
Ranki: 

il 
Company i 
Wharton. | 

Biograph) Some Early 
Philadel ph packer on Civ 
War Hist0ri dE most of the historians of the Cis 
War are weighed in the balances and found wanting—at least in s¢ 
particulars; and a continuation of the Journal of a MH from Philadel 
phia through the Western Counties of Pennsylvania —— 

Professor Harry E. Barnes's The j 
vania: a Stud n American Social His 
Co., pp 114 is a revised and elaborate 
criminal la in Pennsylvania which 

SOUTH 
Rev. Dr. Park Leighton [i 
title mad / 1d 
Vol. XLV. of the Archives the sixt 
volume of the series of state dmmmmmrelating to the period of the 


Revolutionary War 
‘ouncil of Mary 
13, 1751— matter 
state’s action 1n support he war, 
summarize. his being the last volun 
Steiner, it is appropriately preceded 
1g service in that capacity 
The September number of tl 
an account of the Baltimor: 
muster roll of Captain Thom: 
ind two letters from | 
first written on board the 
second from Vera 
Darnall gleanings from Eng 


account and letter books of D: 


The Virginia State Library 


Ws of the Council of ¢ 
Volume of The Off 
in he letters of Gover 
cation, the Journal of the 
in course Of preparati 
as the book in whi 
vol. XVI , nos 
Is, namely 
to September 1864, 
e County, 
rginia Maga 
1 article entitle 


horses 


the number are 
William Byrd ot 
Xecollections, 1862 


ybituary notices in 


{mong the contents « 


al and Gen 


24, 1862; and s 
1784) from John 
ne Iso2) trom 


and Mary 
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») from July 1, 1780, to Nover 
but whic t would be imy ble 
le edited by thie late Lt Bert ird 
by a well-desery tribute t : 
ind H rical Mag ! 
tv Records, by Louis D. S 
s companv of rifle-met _ 
ftlas, me Vera Cruz, lune 28 
lls, the Marvlar l rent 1 Is ind 
volume III. of The Executive Jow 
vial Virginia ) -o5 well under way 
ters of the Governors of the State of Vu 
Teffersor ) 18 In press ind a related publ 
ise of Delegates for the session of Mari 
on This Journal has never hitherto beet 
was recorded was long lost 
id 3 July 1927 embodie two nied 
of Captain H. W. Wingfield, May 1, 1862, 
Reminiscences of Judge E. C. Moncure of 
ing a reprint of a rare pamphlet 
History and rat | the Oct 
Equine F. F. Vs tud f tl 1 
for the English HE imported into Virginia betore tl Revolution 
In the same number of tl Vaqa the first part of an articl ! 
John White, the First English Artist to visit Ameri 158s, by David I 
Bushnell, jr., reproducing White’s famous draw Other ntent f 
etters of the Byrd Familv. contributed fly 
New York City: Mrs. Fant Gaine nsle 
1865: and note si Revolutionat 
early Virginia newspay 
tor:(M calogical Magazine is an article on | | ind t 
Vice-Presidency. chiefly embodving a letter of Senator B. W. Leigh 
the Diary of Miss Harriette Cary of W iumsburg from May 6 to Jul 
me letter to |e ersol! mong them being t 178 
| Rev. James Ma n, pr lent of the ¢ of W 
liam 
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The October number of the William and Mary College Quarterly His- 
torical Magazine contains the paper of Dr. L. C. Gray, the Market Sur 
plus Problems of Colonial Tobacco, read before the Agricultural His 
tory Society in December, 1926; an article by Julius F. Prufer on th: 
Franchise in Virginia from Jefferson through the Convention of 18209 
a letter from President Ezra Stiles of Yale College to President Jame 
Madison, July 12, 1780, and President Madison's reply, August 1; and the 


fourth i1 IImen f the Documents of Sir Francis Wyatt 


Winchester, Virginia, and its Beginnings, by K. G. Greene, is broug! 


out by the Shenandoah Publishing House of Strasburg, Va. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has received some 
manuscript volumes and several thousand papers of Craven Count 
records; 12 volumes of Orange County records; the records of St 
George’s Parish, Northampton County, 1773-1814; the vestry records 
St. John’s Parish, Beaufort County, 1743-1841; 608 pages of photostat 


of North Carolina material from the General Archives of the Indies 


Seville; 284 pages of transcripts from the London Public Record Office 


and photostats of 27 numbers of the North Carolina Magazine or Un 
versal Intelligencer (1764-1765), from the Library of Congress. Thx 
Commission is promoting the project of securing a county historian for 
each county in the state. Efforts beginning late in May resulted in s 
rapid a response that by the beginning of September the boards of edu 


cation in thirty counties had made such appointments, the details beir 


suggested, on a comprehensive scale, by the Historical Commission 


Articles in the October number of the North Carolina Historical R¢ 
view are: the Preservation of Florida History, by James A. Robertson 
North Carolina Courts and the Confederacy, by J. G. de Roulhac Hamil 
ton; the Grain Trade of Alexandria, Va., 1801-1815, by W. Freeman 
Galpin; and a reprint of the Debate on the Fisher Resolutions (Raleigh 
1824), with an introduction by A. R. Newsome. These resolutions, de 
bated in the House of Commons of North Carolina in December, 1823 
were designed by the friends of Calhoun in North Carolina to under 
mine the political strength of Crawford. They opposed the congres 
sional caucus and advocated the district system of choosing presidential 
electors. Among the Historical Notes in this issue are: a proclamation 
of Governor Spaight, Sept. 28, 1793, requiring ports to be quarantined 
because of the yellow fever in Philadelphia; the action of the town of 
Newbern in pursuance of the proclamation; a reprint of An Epistle to 
Friends [Quakers] in the colonies, signed by John Bell, Bromley, near 
London, 1741; and an article found in the North Carolina Gazette of Mar. 
6, 1778, reprinted from the London Evening Post, pronouncing in favor 
of the American position in the contest. 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine has begun 
in the number for July, 1927, the publication of the correspondence of 


Henry Laurens. The series will include in particular the full texts of 


xtracts ol which ave 
tters of Members of th 
fessor Wallace in his Life 
terest or importance 
Barnwell. The July number 
A. S. Salley, jr., on the Famil 
ind continuations of the Records 
tributed by Miss Mabel L. Webber 
he series of Historical I pers 
Society (Duke University 


Supreme urt of Nortl 


1e Duke University Press 
‘arolina, by Arthur S. 


In the Georgia Histori 


Lanning continues his study 


ofessor if 


Jenkins’ Ear; Pt 
rigin of the name of Og 
courses upon Some Effects 


t) 


Bellum South. In the sectio 
of General John Twiggs, in comms 
troubles of 1792 and 17 


The Florida State Historical Soci 


Professor Wilbur 


a volume edited by 
versity, containing the petitions of 


losses 


demnification on account of 
Florida 1784. Other volumes wl 

preparation, more or less advanced, are one cont: 
the King of Spain referrin; 1580-1604, 
with an historical introduction by 
volume of papers of the house of 


by Miss Elizabeth H. West. 


he October numbet 
some letters of Lieut. John W. Phel 
Saint Augustine in 1837 and 1838 
prior to 1868; one on the Ruins o 
Venila L. Shores; lists of governo1 


and some account o 


The contents of the 
published in October ), include ¢ 
1851), by Caroline S. Pfatt; 
Confederate Officer, by James 
an American Vessel in New Orleans 
Documents concerning Bienville’s Lands 


appreciation, by the editor, of the late W1 
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printed by the Carne Institutior 
} ind others which may | f it 
are to be edited by Hon. Josey WW 
hie Vaga has il il irt 
the First Landgrave, Thomas Smit 
t the Quakers in Charles WI I 
published by the Trinity College Hi 
S enriche by a ilual e paper 
n th and Slavery, by Bryce R 
Holt 
T} is publishing The H f nia 
al Ouarte for September Mr. John Tat 
n Morris digs deep into Old Nor for tl 
ethorpe ind Mr. William M. Brewer d 
ot the Plantation System upon tl Ante 
ites and Documents il me letter 
a of the militia during the Creek 
et has in the hands of the print 
H. Siebert, of the Ohio State Un 
/ use of leaving East 
uning the cédulas ot 
translated and edited 
Stetson, jr., and ; 
and Compa lite 
rida Historical Quart contain 
ps, written from Fort Het in and 
a paper by El R. Ott on Ocal 
Fort San Luis near Tallahassee, by 
of Spanish East ar \\ 
1781-1821 ; Ef land grants in British East Florida 
rical Ouarte for April, 1927 
iphy of Henry M. Shreve (178 
unt of Major John B. Prados 
haw; the Procedure for Sale ot 
1803; the second installment ot 
n Louisiana 1719-1737 and ar 
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WESTERN STATI 


Articles in the VM SSISSUPP Valley Historical Review are: Roosevelt 


and Agriculture, by Earle D. Ross; the Ez 


’ ly Development of Commer 
ind Banking in Tennessee, by Thomas P. Abernethy; the Contract a: 
Finance Company and the Central Pacific Railroad, by Harry J. Carmar 


les H. Mueller and General eph Egglestor 


1 Johnston, Storn 


Center of the Confederate Army, by Alfred P. James. In the section 


devoted to documents is the Diary of a Journey to the Pike’s Peak Gol 
Mines in 1859, reprinted from the Daily Missouri Republican of Aug 
9, 1859, and here edited, with an introduction, by Ralph P. Bieber Phe 


author of the diary was Dr. George M. Willing, a resident of St. Louis 


The Augustana Svnod of the Lutheran Church was founded in 186 
Since 1870 it has been Swedish, before that partly Norwegian. Sx 

navi history from the arrival in Illinois of the first Swed 
hn ars Esbjorn, in 1849, to the formation of the synod 


carefully recounted by Professor George M. Stephenson, of the Univer 


sitv of Minnesota, in j nding of ti ingustana Synod Ro 


Phe Weste Reserve Historical Society has issued, as Publication n 
109, its annual report for the year ending May 1, 1927. Notewortl 
imong the manuscript accessions of the year are the papers of Hor 
\. G. Riddle (1816-1902), member of Congress 1861-1863, and one « 
the attorneys engaged in the prosecution of John H. Surratt Many « 
the papers in the collection pertain to Lincoln’s assassination. Anothe: 
acquisition of the society is a set, lacking one volume, of the eightee 
volumes of / Islander, a “newspaper” issued in manuscript and 
Sli cle copy on Kellev's Island, in Sandusky Bay, 1860- 1877 


he Indiana Historical Bureau has published Fort Wayne, the Gat 
way of the West, 1802-1813 (Indiana Historical Collections, vol. X\ 


edited ert (ariswoaid Beside the orderly books or the rison 


which occupy a large part of the volume, there is an account book, 1802 
ISI, « John Johnston, Indian agent Mr. Griswold furnishes an in 
troduction of some eighty pages, relating the history of the early years 
of Fort Wayne 

The /ndiana Magasin f History has in the September number, be 


sides the continuation of Allen Wilev’s Introduction and Progress of 
Methodism in Southeastern Indiana, the Civil War Diary of W. C. Ben 


son, January, 1864, to March, 1865, together with some letters of Benson 


The Indiana History Bulletin, vol. IV., no. 11 (August), has an his 
torical sketch of the Indiana Historical Society and a list of its mem 
bers, with prefatory remarks by President James A. Woodburn. Vol 
1 


IV., extra no. 4, of the Bulletin is a monographic study by George 


Branson, Archaeological and Historical Survey of Parke County 


| 
Island, Ill., Augustana Book Concern, pp. 160 
and members of his family | 


Che Indiana Historical 
rney of Lewis David von Schweinit 


1827, translated by Adolf Gerber 


rv of the Moravian Churc! t 
Schweinitz was a minister, the if 
;oshen, now Hope, Ind.) affords int 

7 nd ot h, f 


Mar 1842. to Toshu | Speed 
xpressiot which has piqued the ‘ 
areer Rev. J. E. Cummings rel 
Sauk-E-Nuk—the Westernmost Batt 


writes the romantic storv of the Gen 


eing the historv of an s cout 
Mr I iH Pavle present tw ske 
Illinois, the o i the t 

Charch of Genes \ 
Bond, first state gov 
lress, by Cornelius |. Dovle n | 
Illinois, 1840-1843; the ess R 
lu ing ncoin de \ ( 
e statue of Lin 
lohn H. Hauberg on the « tiv 
ticle vy Edward EF. Wines 

R \ Francis ] onn ( 

Hist 

e Anti-Catholic Political Movement 
Rev. Cecil H. Chamberlain, S.] 

Ci Rogers Clark, Rev. ] Rot 
ck of Bost to B IR 
loseph J. Thompson the fourth chapt 
oT hristianity and ( ivil t 


he October number of the Histo» 
the Efforts to Develop Water Power 
read before the Filson Club in Dece1 

article on the Origin of the Nar 
rhruston Square, by Otto H. Rothert 
Licks, by R. S. Cotterill: and a surv 
Kentucky, by Dr. Willard R. Jillsor 


{ 


\ 


| ted 
fr Ret her | 
| \ 
( resting cde ntios ‘ 
‘onditions as wel Dr hiris er B. ema tur? it 
the Revolittion: Clint ¢ ent 
CC Nd Ber 
ih | r? Attory 
\ Rartor ntitled ¢ 
| 
tes e October ny 
n the nited Stat 1” Q 
i of Lou 
America 
\ Histo f tl entral ( ferer Ven hurci Re 
\ am eave! Is to e obtained 1 ipplication aad ‘ 
Bloomington, I] j 
} iter nt 
| at the Falls of 1 pet 
IQ2I, Charle Needha 
Bearer — | 
one on the Battle of Upper Blu 
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Kentucky State Historical Society has in t! 

I. of an article by Dr. Willard R. Jillson e1 
County Marriage Records, 1803-1860; an art 
Hume on the Confederate Medal of Honor and 
have Won it; and the concluding installment of 


B. McAfee and his Family Connections, wt 


the Governors of Mi 
‘al Commission and edited by 
is now completed by the issue of vo 


governors’ messages from 1897 to 1927 


October number of the Michigan History Magazin: 
by Mrs. Cornelia S. Hulst; Calvin 
1894-1927, by Dean Albert J. Rooks; 

resident of the University of Michigan, by 

Influence the Development of Michigan, by Catherin 
Furniture in the Ford Collections at Dearborn, by Henry 


ind Romance in Detroit Street Names, by 


has acquired photostat copies 
1705, of the parish records 
St. Antoine Parish (Roman Catl 
of the Church of England 
also a small group of papers o 
of Wallingford, Conn., chiefly pertaining to land pur 
titles in Ohio, 1795-1855, but including also a diary of At 
journey to “ New Connecticut” and return in 1799, and a 
journey from Connecticut to Ohio and re 


turn in 1805 r. M. Burton has prepared a digest of the firs 


thousand probate records of Wayne County, Mich., which has been in- 


ifict of September is a biography of Daniel de Joncaire 
M. Quaiie hat for November is Detroit Battles 
M. M. Quaife 


lhe intensive studies for the Wisconsin Domesday Book have brought 


tion a volume on Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest 


to publica 
prepared by Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and published by the society (pp. 429). The four 
counties, Kenosha and Racine, prairie counties originally, and Milwaukee 


ind Ozaukee, forest counties, all in southeastern Wisconsin, are de- 


scribed in their period of settlement after the Black Hawk War, and 


population, agriculture, social changes, and educational 


i, 


resented I ll data and intelligent discussion. Ap- 
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The Register « 
September number 
bodving Early Fl 
by Major Edgar |] 
Kentuckians who 
ten by himself 

Volichucky Jack, by John T. Faris, is the story of John Sevier, 
lennessee (Lippincott, pp. 2838) 

[he series of tl higan, published 
George N. Fuller, [\ pp. 1021 

Articles 1 
ire: Bridges 
College, Grat 
pal First | 
Perry; Jesuit 
F. Babbitt; 
\. Haigh; and Biography 
(george B. Catlin 

Che Bur 
etter-book 

840) and 4 
Lic Mor 
Sandwich 
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water OI a 
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progress (3) ) _ 
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isconsin 


from Indiar 


December 
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ranslation by Roy OV 
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The Arthur H. Clark 

tion of Recollections, 

sota’s last Civil 


prominent in the advocacy of forest conser 


of 1854-1857, in the work of Reconstructi 


Minnesota. He was also mini 


volume is edited by his d 


Ihe State Historical Socie 
volumes) kept by Adeline K. Jones of 
1922, which contains a wealth of infor 
Ing those years The society 
Swisher, of Leonard F. Parker, for many 


University of lowa and in Grinnell 
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nendixes provide much statistical information, a1 
land entries for each township of the tour count 
[he private business papers, correspondence, jourt , 
ite 1 by the late Senator Robert \M | i | ett have beet eT t 
nermanent preservation with the State Historical Society of W nsit 
their ownership and control, however, remain tor some yea et int 
inds of the family 
In the September number of the n Maagaz Histo 
iam J. Leonard describes vividly the Chicago Fire; Edgar P. Houghtor 
‘ontributes a Historv of Company | Fourteent] Wi Infant: 
ISOI—1505 ; Albert O. Barto relates Some Experience faS 
Railroader (Ransom C. Luthet ind W. A. Titu n tl ries His 
toric Spots in MEMEMsin, gives an account of Green Bav, the Plymouth 
Rock of W__ The Letters of the Reverend Adelbert Inama 
1843) are mission reports oft Pret nstratet 
Thev are taken from the Central-Blatt f St. Lou ind are tr lated | 
Karl Hohlfeld 
Besides the Minnesota Historical Society's acquisitior 
f photographic copies of manuscript may n the French archive et 
pp. 328-330), the society has received a transcript from the archives of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mi a of a & 
tailed report made in 1849 by Samuel Pond ! nary to the Sioux ir 
Minnesota: and a transcript ota d ir\ kent h \litchel 
ribing a trip MEMMMMMha to Minnesota in 1854 
er ot Mu 1 Histor n art 
ish ttle ment 1? \linne ota +} unfini 
H. Sibley, edited 1 Theodore C. Blegen: and a 
ison of a Swedish traveller’s description of Mir 
ities, drawn trot Hug N et] i 
1874 
v. of Cleveland. announces the publi 
f Christopher C. Andrew \Linne 
xXtv-hve years a resident ot ti it state 
ation, in the Kansas trouble 
ster to Sweden and Norwa 8609-1877 
Che 
has acquired a diat n ¢ 
wa City for the period 1859 
on concerning lowa City dut 
uted a ography, by ] \ 
years professor in 1 Sees 
ne College. One of the society's recent 
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been furnishing the Associated Press 1000 questions 
answers concerning Iowa, and it is now contributing throug] 
ne agency a series of 


and 
the 
tor 


ries out of Iowa's Past” 


il San 


and Polit 
tober number, 


a quarter ¢ 
lished in 1903 upon the recommendatio 
ind has remained under his editorial charge 


( 


s completed, with t 
vigorous life. It 
of Dr 


century of was 

Benjamin F 

pages ot this number are largely devoted t 
Forty-second General Assembly 


trom the beginning 
an account of the Legislati 
of Iowa, by Jacob A. Swishe 
mber numbet alimipsest contains a sketch, bv F 
Poweshiek, chie ! Foxes at the period of the 


IX 


at the council held by 


ishington October 1837 The latter 
tober number 1 
wspaper, the cat Davenport Daily adapted 


re ve Years 

1al mber num las Mr. Aumann, 
Mahaska, th vay chi ho si a treaty 1 ashington in 1824 
The October number ; al f Jowa includes an 

by Montaville FI f William I. Atkinson (1876-1925), sometin 
lowa house of representatives; 


appreciation 
speaker Hie a classification of th 
record office of the adjutant-general, by C. C. Stiles, superin 
* archives; and some account by the editor 
ama County 


of Old Bucl 
Histor ical 
memorial 
Hawes: 
Hill; 


trom the notes of the | 


Society 


iddress on Governor David R 
‘le by Edward V. 


Francis 
an at 


Papin entitled the Vi 
a Sketch of Early St. Louis, compiled principall 


e Chouteau; a paper by Edgar B. Wesley 
1812: Letters, Diary, and Rosters 
by Sarah M. arpentel 


SSOU Historical 
Joseph 


on James Call 
Family, 


Review contains 
srinton, ot Burrows 


representatives 


1840-1918), mem 
lissouri house of i881, and 
seventh Cong? an article by Samuel L 
used 


' Jordan on | 
n Missouri; one by W. L 
Missouri, a Century Old 


Movement in } 


Webb en 
; and one by W. J. Hamil 


tol 
1822 


lissouri, 1820- 


has in the October numbet 
Biesele « German Settlers and the 


he J. A. Ranch, by Harley 
the third of Tames K. Greer’s 
Texan Declarat 


in Texas, 1844-1860; 


Indians 
T. Burton 
Committee 
and other continuations 


papers concerning the 
of Independence ; 


on the 


he O 
estal 
nbaug 
ind Dorothy 
The Sent, 
Aumann, ot 
Hawk War, and the speeches delivered EEE the Secr: 
from 
New 
The Missour 
927), contains 
Hon Harry B 
age under the 
The Octobe num a 
SKCTCH, \ 
ber of the 
of the For 
ing as it 
titled Independence, 
on the Reiei 
The Southwestes 
an artick by | 


The September 


1 
th 
Lil¢ 


in appreciation 
iddress by Hon. George M 
Oregon Pioneers; tl 


Pour 


ad 
rhe contents of the September number of the f O 
nelude an article by Professor M. | Wardell niversit 
Oklahoma entitled S uuthwest s History yritter n O} ma Bou 
Story a Version ol a famou Battle \rickaree by | \I. ] 
the Report of Captain John Stuart on the Construction of the Road tr 
Fort Smith to Horse Prairie on Red R ! 822), contribu 
Foreman, and the concluding installment ludg H. Db 
wpers on Single versus Double Statehood 
Sirty Vears in Southwest O} yt f 
r. % thi) na li d ; Isa 
is offered at At idar ke Okla., by tl vuthor 
ry August number of the lo M ] 
(al entitled at Indian Cat ind Buttal Hunt B 
Bill’. being an extract from a longer manuscript entit R ! 
fa Plainsman; one | Lek R. Haten Supple nd M ket | 
in Pioneer Denver: and one by Lillian B. Shield n Relat th t 
Chevennes and Arapahoes in Colorado to 1861 het 
count. by Edward W. Milligan, of Some Early Bool 1 Vest 
he October numbet f 4 Veo M H ond 
wn article by Charles A. Gianini on Manuel Lis . 
Bloom on the death (1806) of Jacques D'l-glise Fret t 
onclusion of the serial publication, the Rodrigue xy t to | 
Mexico, 1381-1582, by George P. Hammond and Agapito I 
Sheriff. Pat Garrett Juti Lif f B } \ 
f the published at Santa | 
ymewhat rare k ha mK en edited | M. ult 
pp. 222 vith it ind upplet 
litt nal informatio1 constitut not 11 turesqu ti\ but ; 
striking contribution to k1 ledge of vanished cond , ates 
American societ 5 
Articles in the October number of tl H 
ire: Steptoe Butte and Steptoe Battle Field, | | tt: M 
Arrival in Washington in 1852, by Margaret W. Imai DD 
the Cascades, by George Iman; and the oncluding 1 nt = 
Reid's account of the Whatcom Trails to the Fraser Rive n 18st 
ind of Mrs. Lucy A. Ide’s Journey to Washingto1 1878 
In the section of Docutrents are so. iterials pertaiming to Capt W 
liam H. Fauntlerov, commander of the United State ! Va 
whusetts during the San Juan Island negotiations in 1859 
: Frederick V. Holman, by N vit 
Brown, entitled Gleanings Gan 
e Journal and Report by Dr larcus W 
man of his MF of Exploration with Rev. Sar uel | ! 
a] 


Historical News 


lount 


\ 
‘ountains 


and t 


} 


nas 


heologica sem 


nt History of the Presbyte 
sderick H. Hitchcock, 


} 


Archives for th 
French, and Canadian archive 


od 


e ar 1920 giv 


maps received in the pe 24 


n Canadian History in Universities of the United 


recent development of that subject which wi 
William Smith, of the Canadian Archives 
ration. Mr 
Ontario, contributes 


ferences whicl 
reciprocity 


lian National Feeling, contribut 


i 


view by Mr. W. Stewart Walla 


ronto, has been expanded by the 


Macmill 


ut a is 
Ul 


inada (Toronto). 
New Brunswick Historical Society contains the 
Epitomized History of Saint John, N. B., by Jol 


Some Notes on the History of Charlotte County, N 
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IN KV Will and annotations \ 
fessor F. G. Young; Hiiithe Journal of the Ship Ruby, a trading vesse 
on the Oregon coast in 1795-1796; Mr. T. C. Elliott furnishes an int: 
duction and notes to the Journal. 

Mrs. Gertrude F. H. Atherton Saas brought out a revised and enlarg: 
edition of vifornia: an Intimate History (New York, Liveright 

The Universitv of California Press announces Cresp Vissiona 
Explorer, 1 1774, edited by Professor H. E. Bolton, and contai: 
diaries and letters of Father Crespi 

At the instance of the svnod of California, the Rev. Dr. Edward A 
pared a competent and intellig: in Churcl 

‘alifornia sf New Y« pp. X1, 3¢ 
giving much local information about churches and ministers 

Father Reginald Yzendoorn, of the Congregation of Picpus, makes ar 
important yntribution to the religious history and other history 
Hawaii by a Histor f the Cath Mission in the Hawatian Isla 

Honolulu, Stay t pp. Xiv, 254), from the arrival from Paris ot 
the missionaries of the Congregation of the Sacred Heart in 1827 
CANADA 

Phe hort ot the Canadian Public 

i long list of transcripts from English, 

received during the vear, and a list of 

The Canadian Historical Review tor September has a paper by P1 
States, showing a pris 
a very a revi 
Colquhoun, deputy 11 
teresting emoranda, from sources not sti 
lohn Ros f Canada and Edward Thorntor l 
Secretary | } on the subject of 
otates 

An article o1 he Growth of Cancd <_<) 
in 1920 to the wnadian Historical 
librarian of the University of To] auth: 
and brought ommmmmmmmmall book of 85 pages by the MMMlan Company 
Or 

il 
Willet, K. by 


odox and 
1d 


volume 
WI! 


eally 


-lmerica S11 
Rey. J. W. Milledge: Life and Times of D n ( ; , 
Valist bv Henry Wilmot ind Georg \\ | t { t 
al religious sect), by M | Ha vard 
Quaker histories seem to | ilwa aretu nd 
Professor Arthur G. Dorland Histo f f 
Ouakers) in Canada (Toronto, Macmillan Compat ae 
sides carefulness in narrating tl tor t Qu t 
Canada of the late eighteenth and eat nineteent ntu et 
vents of Friends in the various districts of Canada, and ot vel t i 
ganization and subsequent development marked ul 
ind moderation, especially in treating su crises as t at 
tween Orth@ «=Hicksites in 1828 and that bet 
ind progressives ISSI 
AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNIT! \ 
hree articles especially mark the Nove er numbe t H 
ue? ! Histo "CVICV one bv Frat Stange t 
versity of California on Church and State in Peru; one | Arthur H 
brouck of Columbia University on Gregor MacGregor and t 
tion of Povais, 1820-1824, and one on the Hispanic American | 
Henry Clay by Professor Halford L. Hoskin Tufts ¢ 
Professor N. A. N. Cleven's volume of Rea H 
Histor Boston, Ginn, pp. xx, 79 is in itself a cor £ 
that increase of interest in Latin American history \ bee 
marked a trait of recent vears in this country It cont I t 
hundred pieces, narrative or documentat lustrating it multitu f 
vavs the life of pre-Columbian America, the period t t esta ] 
I } 
ment of the Spanish and Portuguese in the New World, t titutior 
and economics, the wars of emancipation, the constitutional and tica 
development of Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, and the vai ! 
ternational relations between the United Stat nd Great Britan ! 
the Hispanic American republi The selection give ex ent 
combination of what is important and what is interesti1 
Don Rafael Altamira, of the Universit f Madrid and the Perma 
nent Court of International Justice at the Hague, is pr ntl ntering 
upon the publication of an exceedingly portant histor } ' 
executed as he will cause it to be executed, will be of tl ghest value t 
students of Spanish-America Under the general tit] 1 
Documentos Inéditos para la Hist 1 de Hispa Imer x quart 
illustrated HMM]! be published each year The object of t rit 
is to present to workers in the field a great mass of matet lustrative 
of the history of the Spanish empire in general rather than that of pat 
ticular American countries, so selected as to provide the historia th 
what is rll significant toward useful studies of institutional, econor 
ind social development in Spanish-America Thus, a critical edition of 


Historical 


presented, other documents o{ general 


g leg 
lation, materials on transmarine migration, on colonial finance, fleets ar 


commerce, 


sanization and working 


Ss of the Casa de Contrataci6: 


colonization and municipalities, the reo 


le regulation of natives, instructions 


viceroys and their memorias, and the like. Subscriptions, at 12: px seta 
tor the six annual volumes, n ay be sent to the Companiia Ibero-Ameri: al 
le Publicaci: Don Ramon de la Cruz 51, Madrid. 


atholic University ot Ameri 


Mierica 


e notable collection of Spanish and Portuguese box 


sity by Professor Manoel de Oliveira Lin 


-lma, has pul 
lished 4 B jraphical and Historical Description of th 


fhe Karest B 


NM the Oliz l nia “ection (pp. 367), by Miss Ruth E. V. Holmes 
assistant librarian. More than 200 books are described. mostly with ex 
Censive portant notes, valuable to bibliographer and hist 
Naturally books elating to Brazil predominate 


to Diplomatico M, ricano (pp. xl, 345 
concerns * ] Primera Gue rra entre Mexico y Francia ", and contains 
valuable exposition of the diplomatic history involved, by Sefor Anton 


de la Pefia \ Reyes, the 


correspondence ot IS37—-1838 between tl 


Ot foreign relations and t 


he French legation. docu 


le British mediatior 


Relaciones Exteriores has undertaken the 


Preparation and publication of a series of elaborate bibliographies of ti 
individual states rhat for Sinaloa has already been mentioned in these 
pages. The latest issue received js a Bibliografia de Coahu la, by Sef 


journal 


President 


g as his special representative to 
nvestiga tl s ished a small book, America) 
pP \’ a } P 
i n .\ rag , 1 which he gives an accou 
t the re ( th the successiy Nicaraguan 


lated into 


ttected some 
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The Ibero-American Library at the ¢ 
Gepository of 
given to the univer 
ments relating to the conferences of Jalapa and FF 
ind simular pieces, endiy g with the treaty of 1839 
Lhe Mexi 1 Secretaria de 
(PP. XXXIX, 450), in which books. pamphlets, 
maps, and manuscripts relat ng to the history of that state (and ther tor 
la I Cataiogued with, i Many Case 
elaborate annotatior Phe anual will certainly be indispensable to stu 
lents of the story of { Oahuila 
Hon. Hen: Stimson, formerly Secretary of \\ ir, whom I=! 
; Is OWN activities in effecting a settlement 
in a sma ‘X» Privately printed, with the title Th, black Reb 
Mr. Charles Platt has reprint. Narrative written in 1804 by 
Mis grandtathe Pierre Etienne Chazotte, a former planter of St 
Vomingo and Ot the tew survivors of the Haitian massacres lhis 
Vivid eyewitness account, first Written in French, was later tran s iii 
“ngish and printed (New York 1840) Mr. Platt has him 
i dgment 


Vicente Davila 


the second volume 


le la Independencia 


two volumes, biographical sketcl 


American independenc: 


the Venezuelan arcl 


ijierica I 5 
vith his Diccionario Biogrdt le Tlustres |] 
lean de Lerv's H sf lu j fit 
hed in 1578, and now difficult to procure even in Gaffarel’s re print 
gain reprinted by M. Charly Clere of Geney na handy volur re 
producing some of the woodcuts of the original. Le | 1ge au Br I 
m de Léry, 1556-1558 (Paris, Pavot, pp. 310 
V. of the Biblioteca Argentina de Liby Ray 
Buenos Aires, Inst. de Investigaciones Historicas, pp. xxiv. 282. ; 

a tacsimile reproduction of the Ordena ‘ ta ras d 
Woderna Provincia de San Augustin de ] hucun 
Paraguay del Orden de Predicadores (17427), by Father Doming le 
Nevra ot which only tour copies are k1 vn Chis vigorou reol Va 
1 member of this Dominican province from its foundation i1 1724 and 
ts provincial from 1727 His book. perhaps the first publ ad the 
of Buenos Aires, has much autobiographical 1 historical value 

Mr. William J. Dennis’s Documentary Histo) f 
Dispute (University of Iowa Studi [ 262 ontai me eight 
pertinent documents, mostly of the period 1879-1882 th introductior 
not well written, but adequate for understanding of the controve 

e documents concerning it itest phas ire President 
n and award warcn, 1925 ind La | ( 

ittempted plebiscite lulv., 1926 

.oteworthyv articles n periodica ( \ 

vilders: Whence and When (Ameri: Anthropologist. October-D 

mber ] \ Brodericl rat f Ser \ 
Hampshire (Granite Monthly. Novembet Charles War _—— 
K nowleda the stitutional Review. Tuly ( O 
Proceedings, Novembet Capt. Fre | Hagnet f 
(uartermaster Quartermaster Rev ‘ Septem! 
October Brevet G ra Vice w <Arn 

( oast Artillery Jourt il \ 
/ ) } nh 1 Nay nstitut 
ceeding November I. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. Jefferso) 1 Adam 

vu 

Supp n ti f \ (Juartermaste | 
tember October Anglade / His 

s Lafitte (Revue des Questions Hist u Oct t I 
mer mf wer) } rit t 


Hist yrical News 


Henry H. Metcalf, Franklin Pierc: 
Monthly, October); W. L. Fleming, The Religioi 
October, November) : 
November); Mrs 
ngoresses (tbid.): Margarit: 
Magazine, November 
rk Press and 


I. G. deR 


W. Bart 
Dodson, 
Gerry, T/ 
cembet 
Atlantic Quat 
Repudiated Bond ‘irginia Quarte 
3 Woolsey, Thi 1al Diploma 
Law, October 


tober ) 
American Journal 

ne Newspaper to anoth he Life Story of the p} 
Patrick T. McGrath 


Review, October 


(Century Magazi1 
Boundary D 
Padre Juan Antonio Rivera 76-1696] ( Bulletin of 
Union, December); Adolf Hasenclever, Zur Geschichte 


Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXVI. 3); J. Tramond, Saint-Di 


le? 


560 et 1757 dapres la Correspondance de lOrdonnatew 


3): Louis Sonole 


Revue de |'Histoire des Colonies Francaises, XV 


de l’Empire du Mexique, 1., concl. 


(Revue de Paris, August 
Main [the story « 


World 


Low ell 


g out of this January number « 


ng 
rollowing announcements 
Mrs Beveridge, and reported on 
he business meeting that Mrs. Alice Gt 
Association the sum 


In addition to the 
463, supra, it was announce 
wold, of Radnor, Pennsylvania, offered 
$25,000, for purposes of research in American history. The Fund, 
cepted with much gratitude by the Association, is to be called the “ Littl 
ton-Griswold Fund”, in memory of Mrs. Griswold’s father and her hu 


band, the late Frank T. Griswold 


It was voted that the next meeting of the Association should be held 
in Indianapolis on December 28, 29, and 31 (December 30 being Sunday 
Mr. Fairfax Harrison having declined nomination Executiv 
Council, Mr. William L. Clements was elected a member of that body 


ing were elected to serve as the Nominating Committee to 


Charles W. Hackett, University of Texas, chairman, Ran 


ms, Perev \ Mar i Laurence B Packard, and Lucy ] 


| reported (along with other committee appointments whicl 
Cole as 


vill be listed in our April number) the appointment of Arthur C 
a member f the Board of Editors, to succeed Professor Dodd, whose 
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Nenter 
Qua lV, ¢ I 
Burk Granite 
Jefferson Da he 
T 
1) 
Hat It 
iarterlv Review, 
C olone H 
s Bent, Add 
Howard Cli 
T] Dia 
the in \met 
dm Filshuct 
ambert, | 
15): BR Thomas, 4 Vampi f the § 
Count Felix von Luckner and his ocean raider. the Scca 7 
Work. Oct 
Unavoidable delays in the briggiz 
Rewiew make it possible to inser 
Che (ol 
the next year: 
lextor. 


recom 


Historical 

rm had expired, and of Verner W. Crane to succeed I 

o had resigned from the Board on being el . 

the Association 

On of the special Committ 

ents for the Review, the Council appointed rrol D 

naging editor for a period of one year beginning July y2¢ 
i 


October 


Ie Riegel IS a pl 


tory in Dartmouth College 
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Dr. Her Osborn Taylor, the President of the American Historica 
\ ) i he iuthor fi t ld als, Clas a H rifag 
Vida lg Lhe Mediaeval Mind, Thought and Expression in 
Sixteenth and ecdom of the Mind 

Dr. Edwin E. Aul is Weyerhaeuser professor of Biblical literatur: 
and chairman of the department of religion in Vassar College 

Dr. Raymond J. Sontag is an assistant protessor of history in Princ 
ton University 

Ur. Avery QO. Craven is an associate professor of history in tl 
University of Illinois 

Dr. Hen Bourne is a professor of history in the College for 
Women, Western Reserve University 

lr. Carl L. Lokke is an instructor in history in Columbia Universit 

Dr. Louis C. Karpinski is a professor of mathematics in the U1 
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In the page respecting contributors to the SMM number (p. 226) 
an error was made in stating that Dr. Robert MMFofessor of 
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